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DIALOGUE VI. 

ON THE CON&TITPTION OF THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT/ 



SIR JOHN MAYNAUD, MR. SOMER^ 
BISHOP BURNET. 



TO DR. TILLOTSON. 

UUR next meeting at Sir John Maynard*9 
was on the evening of that day^ when the war 
was proclaimed against FranceK What the 
event of it will be, is a secret in the counself 
of Providence. But if the goodness of out 
cause, his Majesty's known wisdom and ability^ 
aiid, above all, the apparent zeal and firmness 
of all orders amongst us in support of this 
great undertakings may give a prospect of 
success^ we cannot, I persuade myself^ but 
indulge in the most reasonable hopes and 
expectations. 

* 7 May, 1689^ 
VOL. IV. ^ B 
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10 dN^HE CONSTITUTIOHI OF 

DiALOGifis Perbaps, the time is approaching, my de^r 
friend, wh^eh tbedwine goodness hathr decreed 
for putting a stop to that oatrjLgeous power, 
which hath been permitted for so long a course 
^ yters^ lb afflifcft iht iveighfbcmring^ natioiiJ». 
It m^y ^^ the sea90i> is now at hand,» when 
God will vouchsafe to plead the cause of his 
Servants, and let this mighty persecutor of the 
faithful know that he may not be suffered atty 
loiig^ t0 ti»tap\e od Hbe sabred rights of con- 
science^ He may be taught to feel, that the 
Tavages he hath committed in the fairest pro- 
vinces, and the cruelties he hath exercised on 
the best sub}feets„ of hi^ own kingdom, have 
at length awakened the divine displeasure 
ig^9St hMi4 And he «fiay live to find in our 
^^t, l^rioce (raided uj^, as I verily bejieve, to 
this .^nni^ence of pfece and power to be the 
i^tti^wge^ of tjfraiitsy , suid the vindicatoor of op- 
pressed nalsioiis) afi. ids^irmountable bohRrar^ 
9g^s^ tlkafc ^i^oaching domiiiion, which 
ibfe^tm^ to defbrjoa and lay wast^ the rest of 

I have already Uyed ft> see tho«e providences, 
wbdc^i may eneounige a serious and gpod mind 
to believe that some great work is preparing v^ 
our days. I was very early in my life a wit- 
ness to the high niearare$ Xvhich were taken 
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and carried on by ati intolerant Jitierarcfay^ •"^^^ 
acting in subserviency to an arbitrary court, 
in mine own country of Scotland! And I 
have lamented the oppression in which good 
men were held for conscience sake in all the 
three kingdoms. How lar this tyranny wa$ 
carried, and how near we were brou|^t to th^ 
destruction of all our civil and religious rights, 
need not be told, and the occurrences of th^ 
two last reigns will not suffer to be forgotten. 
It is sufficient to observe, that when the dan- 
ger was now brought to a crisis, and the minds 
of all men were filled with the most alarming 
apprehensions, it pleased God to rescue us^ in 
a moment and by the most astonishing display 
of his goodness, from the impendmg ruin. 
Our chains fell off at once, as by a miracle of 
mercy. Our civil rights have been restored* 
And the legal toleration ^ we have just noW 
obtained in consequence of the. new settlement^ 
hath put us into possession of that religious 
liberty, which, as men, as Christians, und af 
Protestants, we cannot but esteem the first «f 
all public blessings. 



b The act of tolaratk)fi dkL not ptes tm M May, 1*68^, 
which Jets us see at wbat toQae tbis pre&ee is IttpjMtfri to 
baye been dsawn lap. 



1* .o» THE eoNSTiTunoir aw' 

tri4^^ . ^nd who knows T>ut that, in the graciotn ^ 
^ designs^ of Heaven^ the same hand which hath 

redeemed . these nations from the }roke of 
slavery and of Rome, may be now employed 
to shake * it off from the nc^ks of our Protest- 
tan t brethren oh the continent*'? The world 
Jiath seen how long and how severely they 
have groaned under that intolerant power, with 
which we are now at war. When the violences 
of the late reign had driven . me into . a sort of 
voluntary ' exile, and in the. course of it I trar- 
; versed some. of those unhappy provinces of 
Fmnfie^ which were most exposed to. the ri- 
gours of persecution**, how have these eyes 

' * ' '! , ■ 

c This was the talk of men at that time. It was per- 

'haps' in the king's intention. But the design, if it had 
ever- been formed, miscarried j as the Bishop himself ob- 

. serves in his Histoiy— '^ The most melancholy part of the 

'/' treaty -of Ryptnck was, that no advantages v^re got by 
**^ it, in favom* of the Protestants in France" Vol. iv. p. 
295. kdinb. 1753.— Whether the blame of this lies ii^ the 
king, or his paHiaments, of neither, the deader is left to 

^judge for hiinself, from considering the state and trans- 

. actions of those times/ 

d Xhese rigours the i}ishop gives a particular aceoiiQt 

of in TEE HISTOEY OP HIS OWjr TIMES, vol. ill. Edinb, 

1753. — Speaking of the persecution of the French Pro- 
testants, he says, *' I went over a great part of France, 
t'^ while it was in its. hottest rage^^ from MarseiUes to 
*' MontpeUer^ and from thence to I^ns, and saon to 
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4v6pt over the distresses oi the poor suiFcrers, J>«^fcjw» 
gpd how hath my heart bled for the merciless 
cruelties which I every where saw exereia^ 
upon them! The fury which appeared on 
that occasi<^p. was so general and &o conta- 
gious, 1 that not only priei^ts and court sycor 
phants^ but men of virtuous mindd and gene^ 
rous tempers^ were transporti^, as it were^ 
out of their proper nature^ aqd seemed to 
divest themselves of the common notiyceii and 
principles of humanity. 

In this fiery trial it hath plga^ed God tp 
exercise the faith and virtues, and, ad we may 
charitably hope, to correct the failings and 
vices> of his poor servants. His mercy may 
now, in due time, be opening a way for them 
ib escape. Aqd frpn^ t}xe prosperous be* 

*' Geneva, I «aw and knew so many iustaaces of tfaeir 
*' injustice and violence^ that it exceeded even ^Vhat could 
" h^ve been well imagined $ lor all m^n e^t the^r thoughts 
V on work to invent new methods of cruelty. In all the 
*' towns through which I passed> I heard the most dismal 
'' accounts of things possible." p. 00. — Again — '* Th« 
^* fiury that appeared on thiii occasion did spread itself 
'^ with a sort of contagion : for the intendants and other 
^' officersjc that had been mild and gentle in the former 
*' parts of their life^ seemed now to havei laid aside the 
'' compassion of Christians^ the breeding of gentJeme;ii 
*' ^d the impressions of humanity." p. 61 . 
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J'*^*** gmning of this great work, what comfortable 
presages may w« not, in all humility, form to 
ourselves of still forther successes } 

We have a prince on the throne exactly 
qualified for the execution of this noble enter* 
prise; of the clearest courage and magnani* 
mity, and a wisdom tried and perfected in 
that best school, of Adversity ; of dispositions 
the most enlarged to the service of mankind; 
and even quickened by his own persona) re* 
sentment of former injuries to retaliate against 
their common oppressor. 

% 

Nor can we doubt of the concurrence of his 
faithful subjects, who, with one voice, have 
demanded the commencement of this war ; and 
whose late deliverance, from like circumstances 
of distress, may be expected to animate their 
seal in the support of it. 

And oh ! that I might see the day, wherx 
our deliverer 9hi|]l become, what a bold usurper 
nobly figured to himself in the middle qt thig 
century^, the soul and ponductpr of the Pror 

t tlffttning Gromw^ll, who> it seems, had a design of 
pitting up '' a cauncil for the Protestant religion, in oppo* 
'' titjon to the coilgregation de propagandd fide ^t Rome*^ 
Set the Bidhop*9 own account in his Ifist y€4« L p. 10?. 



1 



as Rome luitb ttkhiyte tieien Ihe .oentr^ ^ 
slwiah inpositioM land Miti^iebnitMn |Nc^iCf^ 
the oonit of England 'Qm^t tienwfertk Jt^ ic|tf 
wnstant ic£age and ftsyla«» <£ lfiii>)tU)g ^^b^r^ 
odTcligiinl 

. But >to tem from thote fialtoi?ii^ vievv:«, la^ 
^oodirieBd, to tbe ivecitel tof our4ate coiu^ 
nation ; which I pnoceed to ^jr befoi^ yon 4vitJ^ 
4li£ same exactnas^ and pmnctuality that J di^ 
ibe forner. You ^iU «ee |];ie reMon why i 
catiMt pmimae you the ^vm ^eiitertainmraJt 
-from it. . 

We had no sooner come tpgetber, thwSir 
Jqhh MiumARcD begaa with )m Msual vi\acitjy* 

I h^ve been thinkiug, my lord^ how d^ste- 
rouB a game I have played twith you^ in thU 
inquiry of ours into the Jli^A government. 
What was obvious enough in itself^ and had 
indeed been undertaken by many persons^ I 
mean the vindication of our common, liberties 
9A founded \u the ancimit feudal constitution^ 
is the part I ^sumed to. myself in this <iebat^ ; 
and have left it to your lordship to reconcile 
the CACT to the right : which h not only the 
laost ma^enal .point of kiquiry, but th^mqst 
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DiAiA^ difficult ^ and that which the patrons of liberty 
have either less meddled with, or have less 
succeeded in explaining. For^ to own an un<» 
welpome truth, however specious <mr claim 
may be to civil liberty, the administration of 
government from the time of Henry VIFs ao* 
cession to the crown, that is, for two entire 
eenturies, has very little agreed to this system. 
Thorregar power, throughout this period, has 
been uniformly exercised in so high and arbi- 
trary a manner, that we can hardly believe 
there could be any certain foundation for the 
people's claim to a limited monarchy. Add to 
this, that the language of parliaments, the der 
crees of lawyers, and the doctrines of divines, 
have generally run in favour of tfie highest 
exertions of prerogative. So that I cannot but 
be in some pain for the success of your under- 
taking, and am at a loss to conjecture in what 
way your lordship will go about to leAricate 
ycoirself from these difiiculties* 

BP. BURNET. 

I understand, Sir John, that your intention 
in setting forth the difficulties of this attempt 
ts only, in your polite way, to enhance the 
merit of it. I must not however assume too 
much to myself The way is clear and easy 
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he£ore uae. You hnvie conducted us Very Diawcc? 
agreeably through, the rough and thorny part 
of our journey. You have opened the « genius 
of our ancient constitution* You have ex- 
plained the principles on which it was raised. 
All that remains fpr m^ is, only to solve 
doi4>ts, and rectify appearances; i, matter of 
no great difficulty, when^ instead of groping 
in the dark, we are now got into open day- 
light, and are trading in tl^e paths of known 
and authentic history. 



MK. 80M£aS« 

And yet, my lord, I shall very readily aoe 
knowledge, with my Lord Commissioner, the 
importance of the service, For, unless ap- 
pearances he strangely deceitful indeed, there 
18 but too gre^t reason ^ conclude, from the 
recent parts of our history, either^ that there 
never was a rightful claim in the people' to civil 
liberty, or that they, as well as their princes, 
had lost all sense of it. I doubt, the mo$t 
your lordship can make appear, is, that as ov^ 
kings, from' the coming of the Tudor line, had 
usurped on the ancient privileges of the sub- 
ject ; so the subject, ^t length, in our days, 
has, in its .turp, usurped on the undisput^ 
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DiAioGUB and long-acknowledged prerogative of the so- 
vereign. In short) I donbt there is no forming 
a connected system on these subjectT; but that 
in our countr}% as well as in others^ liberty 
and prerogative have prevailed and taken tbe 
ascendant at different times, according as ei* 
ther was checked or favoured by contmgent 
circumstances. 

BP. SUBNET, 

Still Mr. Somers, I see, is on the desponding 
side: and with better reason than before; 
since, if the difficulty be half so great as is 
pretended, this change of the speaker is little 
favourable to the removal of it. However, I 
do not despair, whether thes^ surmises of dif- 
ficulty be real or dissembled, to clear up the 
whole matter to both your satisfactions. The 
stress of it lies here : That, whereas a mixed 
and limited government is supposed to have 
been thie ancient constitution in this country, 
the appearances, in fact, for a couple of cen- 
turies, have been so repugnant to this notion^ 
^hat either the supposition must be given up as 
too hastily formed, or sufficient reasons must 
be assigned for .these contradictory appearances. 
I embrace the latter part of this alternative 
without hesitation or reserve; and pi'ctend t# 
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lay before you such unanBwera|>Ie arguments Dia^cci 
for the cause I have undertaken, as, in bettet 
hands, might amount to a perfect vindication 
of English Liberty. 

I take my rise from the period which my Lord 
Commissioner has prescribed to me ; that is^ 
from the accession of the Tudor family. 

We have henceforth, indeed^ a succession 
of high despotic princes, who were politic and 
daring enough to improve every advantage 
against the people's liberties. And their pecu- 
liar character^ were well suited to the places ia 
which we find them, Henry VIL was wisQ 
and provident ; jealous of his authority as well^ 
as title; and fruitful in expedients to secure 
both. His son and successor, who had a spirit 
of the largest size, and, j^s one says-', feared . 
nothing hut the falling of the-tieavens, was ad- 
mirably formed to sustain and establish that 
power,, lyhich the other had assumed. And 
jafter two short reigns, which afforded the peos 
pie no opportunity of recovering their lost 
ground, the crown settled on the head of ^ 
princess, who, with the united qualifications 
of her father apd gratidiat^ber, surpassed them 
toth in the arts of a winning and gracious 

/ Nat, 34CON; in hjf Db^. part JI. j^, 185. lond. \7^9. 
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Pirogue popularity. And thus, in the compass of a 
century, the prerc^ative was now wound up to 
a height, that was yery flattering to the views 
and incUnations of the Stuart family. 

It may be further observed, that the condi- 
tion of th^ times was such as wopderfiiUy con^ 
spired with the designs ^n<i dispositions of these 
princes, 

A long and bloody war, that had well nigh 
exhausted the strength and vitals of this coun- 
try, was, at length, composed by the fortunate 
successes of Boswofth-Jield. AH nienr were de- 
sirous to breathe a little from the rage of civil 
wpTs. And the enormous tyranny of the prince, 
whose death had made way for the exaltation 
of the earl of Richmond, was a sort of foil to 
the new government, and made the rigours of 
it appear but moderate when set against the 
cruelties of the preceding reign. 

The great change that followed, in the deli-r 
verance of the nation from papal tyranny, and 
the suppression of religious houses, was a nevy 
pretence for the extension of the royal prerogar 
^ tive ; and the people submitted to it with plea- 
sure^ as they saw no other way ^o suppQrt j^n4 
accomplish that important enterprise. 
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And, lastly, the regal power, which had *^J«* 
gained so immensely by the* rejection of the pa- 
pal dominion, was carried still higher by the 
great work o( reformation j which being con- 
dufcted by a wise arid able princess, was easily 
improved, on every occasion, to the advantage 
of the crown. 

ft 

And thus, whether we consider the charac- 
ters of the persons, or the circumstances of the 
times, every thing concurred to exalt the 
princes of the house of Tudor tg a height of 
power and prerogative, which had hitherto been 
tmknown in England, ajud became, in the end, 
so dangerous to the constitution itself. 

But you expect me, I supposie, to point to 
the very examples of usurpation, I have in view, 
and the nieabs by which it took effect in the , ^ 
bands of these and the succeeding princes. 

• # * 

« 

SIR J, MAYNARD. 

We do indeed expect that from your lord- 
ship. For otherwise it will be thought that 
what you treat as an usurpation, was but the 
genuine exercise of th^ regal authority; only 
favoured by fortunate conjutictures, and, as 
you sayj by great ability in the priac^ th^nor 
selves. . • 
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MR. SOMERS. 

Perhaps, still more will be expected. For 
it may not be enough to tell us, what usurpa- 
tions there were, or even by what means they 
became successful* It should further appear^ 
methinks, that these usurpations, though they 
suspended the exercise of the people's liberties, 
did not destroy them ; did not, at least, anni- 
hilate the Constitution fi'om which those liber- 
ties were derived. 



BP. BURNET. 

AH this will naturally come in our way, as 
we go along. And, since you will have me 
usurp the chair on this occasion, and, like the 
princes I am speaking of, take to myself an 
authority to which J have no right, let me pve^ 
sume a little on my new dignity ; and, in what 
follows, discourse to you, as our manner is, 
without interruption or reply. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 



. This, it must be owned, is carrying the pre- 
rogative of the chair to its uttnost height. But, 
-if we submit to it in other places, is it reason- 
able you should require us to do so here ? Be- 
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sides^ your lordship forgets that I am too old Bulmmoc 
to be a patient hearer. And Mr. Somers too — 



MR« SOMERS. 

I can engage, in this instance, for passi\if 
obedience. And my lord, perhaps, does not 
in^st on the full extent of his prerogative. It 
is fit, however, we attend with reverence, while 
4Mi€h un advocate is pleading in such a cause. , 



BP. BURNET. 

I was saying, that all your demands would 
be satisfied, as I went along in this discourse. 
It is true, an attentive reader of our history, 
who ccmsiders what is said of the mixed frame 
of our government, and the struggles that were 
Occa^ned by it, is surprised to find that these 
contentions, at once subsided on the accession 
of the house of Tui>or ; and that the tenour of 
the govemnient thenceforth for many succesr 
sions'is as calm, and the popular influence as 
small, as in the most absolute and. despotic 
forms. This appearance tempts him to con- 
clude, that the crown had at length redeemed 
itself from a forced; unconstitutional servitude; 
and that, far from usurping on the people, it; 
only retmned to the exercise of its old and 
tfccknowledged rights. For otherwise it will be 
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OfAtooiRs; said^ how ccmld the people at once become so 
insensible^ and their representatives in parlia* 
ment so tame, as to bear with the most impe- 
rious of their princes without reluctance ; they, 
who had resented much smaller matters from 
f he gentlest arid the best ? 

But those, who talk in this strain, have not 
considered, that there were some circumstances 
in the state of things, from the time we are 
speaking of, that disabled the nation from 
insisting, and many more that indisposed 
them to insist, on their ancient and undoubted 
rights. 

I took notice, that the ruinous contentions 
of the twa houses of York and Lancaster^ 
from which the nation was at last delivered by 
the accession of Henrv VII. disposed all men 
to submit with satisfaction to the new govern* 
ment. Such a conjuncture was favourable, of 
itself, to the increase of the regal power. But 
the trut4i is, there was little danger of any suo 
cessful opposition to the crown, if the nation 
bad been ever so ill inclined towards it. • The 
great lords or barons were, in former days, 
.both by the feudal constitution, and by the 
vast property they had in their hands, the pro- 
per and only check on > the sovereign. These 
. had beien either cut off^ or so far weakened at 
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least by tiie preceding dvil wars, that the dan* -^'"^l^ 
ger seemed entirely over fiom thtt quarter* 
The politic king was aware of his advant^^, 
and improved it to admiration. One may even 
lArm^ that &is was ^ sole object of his go* 
vemment. 

For the greater security and majesty of his 
nenon, he bemn with the institution of his 
LIFEOUAR0. And having thus set out with en-* 
laiging his own train, his next care was to di« 
minish that of his nobles. Hence tlie law, or 
nth$r laws (for, as Lord Bacon observes^ diere 
was scarcely a parliament through his whok 
leign which passed without an act to that pur- 
pose) against Rstaiiisrs. And with' how jew* 
Ions a sevmty he put diose laws into execu- 
tioQ, is aufficiently known from his treatment 
rf one of his principal friends and servants, ^ 
earl of OxFOED s. 

It was tdsQ with a view to this depression of 
the noUHty, that ^ coi:art of Star-chambsh 
M»8 consicfered so much, and confirmed by act ^ 
of parKameht in his reign : « That which was 
tHrincipally aimed at by it being, as his histo- 
rian frankly ow99> Force, and the two' chief 

■» • . 

t The fXxxj is told by Lord Bacon in his history of tUs 
pince. 

VOL. IV. " < 
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V To j)ut tbeni ^till ioi«!er ia thfii |»ibUa QstiYn^*- 

tion, he affected to fill the great of^fm Wth 
churchmen only. And it was perhaps, as much 
U> A\^t Xh» tv^on by the. terror of bb Jirwoga- 
tiv^%st9tfi^ fats co£^rs, itbat he tx^outed tbe 
penal h/vn mih h> merciless a rigour oa ^a 
veiy greatest, of hi».subject«, » 



■ v> 



■ I 



*. Still fiurtfaer ;is^ ^prewnt the possibiiityt of a 
Btttttm^ in ang^'futum period^ of tjie patriokn 
pawier, this pobtic pidnce provided with great 
eB9f for the. ei|$y>Aragftin$nt of trade^i and the 
difitvifautioii cf pi!$:^rty.* Both which endi 
wepe eflfeeted at once by that famous aet, which 
¥Kas made to secure and fbcilitat^ the alieoatioD 
of estates by fine and proclamsfition* 

i Ail these measures, w« see> were evidently 
taicen by the king to diminish the credit and 
suppress doe: iaflueoce; ctf hi« nobles; and of 
consequence^ as he thought^ to exsalt th^' power 
of the crown above control, if not in his owUi 
yet in. succeeding ages. And his policy had 
this effect for some time; though inthe^end 
it served, beside his expectation, to adv^nq^ 
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fliusAhar wad more formidabie power^ at that l^AiMts 
time little iuqpedted or €ven thought -df, tht 

POW£R or THE PEOPLE K 

The truth is^ Henry's policy waft tvery way 
aoiich assisted by the genius of the time. Trade 
was getting up : and Lollardism had secredy 
made its way into the hearts of the people, 
And^ lliough Uhertp was in the end to neap-the 
benefit of each, prerogative was the immediatt 
gatner • Cotntnerce, in proportion to ks gmWtii^ 
brought on the dedihe of the feudal^ that is, 
aristocratic power of the barons t aiid the au-^ 
thority <^ the ohureh, that other cheek on tile 
sovereign^ was gradually Weakened by the pre^ 
vailing sprit of reformation. 

Under these eircvmistances, Heicrt jfiound it 
no dijfficulty to depress his great lotds ; arid he 
did it so efi*ectually^ that his son had little else 
left him to do^ but to keep th!em &)Wil' in'that 
wea^ and disabled state/ 16 wtiicAi his father 
had reduced them. Ti$ true/ both he and hi^ 
sttco«8©rp \ifettt fiirther. 'They never thought 
themselves seeure (enough from d>e resistance 

Ik He did not consider <%at nialka st tli^ Lefid Bacon^ 
^ Bcpressioa of the noliility misf itiakft ft king iaore ft!wo» 
lute, Imi kia fiafi." W«trki, ^ol. m. y . 99^. 

c 9 •• ' '^^ ••- • , I 
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.PiAtoovB of their old enemies, . the barcms * ; ' and so coii<» 
tinued,. by every method of artifice and rapine, 
to sink them much lower than even the safety 
of their own state required. But the effects of 
this management did not appear till long afters 
wards. For the present, the crown received a 
manifest advantage by this conduct. 

There was, besides, another circumstance of 
great moment attending the government of the 
younger Henrt^ He was the first heir of the 
white and red roses : so thftt there was now an 
end of all dispute and disaffection in the people; 
And they had so long and so violeirtly coi^ 
taided about the title to the erown, that, when 
that mighty point was once settled, the^did 
not readily apprehend that any other consideir* 
ation deserved, or could justify, resirtance to 
their sovereign. 

With these advantages of situation, Henry 
yilL brought with him to the. throne a spirit 
of that firm and steady temper as was exactly 
lijtted to }fite$ik the edge of any rising opposition. 
Besides the confid^ce of youth, he was of a 

I And jet Lord Bacon tells vts, that when Henry VIIL 
came to the crown^ *^ There was no such thing as any 
great and mighty sid^ect; who might any way edqise or 
overshade the imperial power.*' Works, toL ill. p. fi06/ 
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nature so elate and imperiousi so resolved and Dum^m 
iearlessS that no resistance could succeed| 
hardly any thought of it could be entertained 
against hiin. The commons^ who hsid hitherto 
f)een unused to trert with their kings but by 
the mediation of the great lords^ being now 
pushed into the presence^ were half discounter 
nanced in the eye of majesty; and durst 
scarcely look up to the throne, much less dis* 
pute the prerogatives with which so awfiil a 
prince was thought to be invested. 

And when the glaring abuse of his power, as 
in the exaltation of that great instrument of his 
tjpranny, Wolsst, seemed afterwards to pro- 
voke the people to some more vigorous re^olu* 
tsons, a singular event happened, which not 
only preserved his greatness, but brought a fur^ 
ther increase to it. This was the famous rup* 
tore with the court of Rome : in consequence 
of which, the yoke of papal usurpations, that 
yoke under which our kings had groaned for 
so many ages^ was in a moment broken ojB^ 
and the crown restored to its full and perfect 
independency. 

^ *' A man, as Mr. Bacon churacterises him, under- 
Bfltttb many passions^ but above fear." Disc. Fart IL 
p. l«0. 
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.PiMoovB }for was this all. The throne did not oiil)r 
tftaod by itself^ as hwing^* no longer a depend 
deoce om the |)aflal chair. It rose still hi^iei^ 
aiid.wa9, in effect, erected upon it. Fot the ee^ 
efesi^itical jurisdiction waH not annihilated, but 
tiraAisferrad ; and all the powers of the Raman 
IKNOtiff now centered in the king*s person. 
Henceforth then we are to regard him in a more 
awful poiat of view ; as armed with both swords 
at oAce ; and, a^ Nat. Bacon expresses if in his 
way, as a strange kind of monster, *^ A king 
with a pope in his belly ^'* 

T 

Tfhe^ remainder of his reign shew» that Iw 
waa politic enough, to make ibe best use of what 
^hiB passions bad bronghit on, and thus far ac^* 
eomjplished. For though the nation wished, 
imd, without doubt, hoped to go much forther, 
the king^s quarrel was rather with the court, 
tjhaa the church of Rome. And the high au- 
tbority in spirituak, which he had gained, 
enabled him to hddall men, who either feared 
Of desised a ftirtber reformation, ii^ the vno^^ 
esiire dependence. 

In the mean time, the nation rejoiced with 
fgfteat feason at its deliverance from a for^ig^^ 

\ 

) Pisc. Vvt II. p. 1S5. 



iynmkf: aod the ktvitlt' distribiilliQn Qf ti^ ^^^^ 
tretthbr triiicb floored inta tht kiAgfel Cx>WeH 
ffbm the> stippfioned Aoaastdnesi pr^cwed a 
teadf ^bmiaeion^ fitmi ifai gteat 9md |»9Wtrf«k^ 
fa tbe king'f doQieitic ty raifiiiy. 

•. • • , . ' ' • 

In a Word^ every thtiig contribtited tp the 
adxraacement of the rbgal pow^ ; liitdy ia tb#^ 
to the -cotDpletion' of. the great designs of Pro^ 
videnoe. The unrnzuatg r^v<»l[tttiony which bad 
jast happened, vras^ at alU events, to be sup- 
ported: and thriTs, plirtly by hkr^ and partfy 
by interest^ the parlwnent weot aloi^ witk the 
Img, in all- his projects ; and, beyond the ex* 
ample of former times^^ was constantly obse^ 
qntqnsi to bioi, even in the most cafMfieiottSjaiid 
inconsistent measures of his goverametft 

Anci thus matters, in a good degree^ con- 
tinued till the aeceasifonf of Queen l&LsaSABnH. 
It is true, the weak admriatstration of a minor 
king^ and a disputed title at his deaths oeca- 
sioiied some diisorders. But the mafasty of 
the crown itiself was little impati^ by thesi^ 
bustles ; . anfd it even acquired ^sh glory 09 

the head of our renowned Protesttot^i^oessi. 

« • • 

For ^oBi astoiMifihing work of reformatio^ 
so happily entered upon by Henry, and car* 
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DuxMtm ried on by hift sob^ wisiafter a short interrapr 
tion (which only served to prove and animate 
the zeal of good men) bron^t at length .by 
her to its final establishment. The intoi^^ble 
abuses and shameless comiptimis of popery 
were now so notorious to all the world, and 
the spirit of reformation^ which had been se- 
cretly working since the days of Wickuff, had 
llow spread itself so generally through the na« 
tion^ that nothing but an entire renunciation 
of the doctrine and discipline of the church of 
Borne could be expected. And, by the hap- 
piest providence^' the queen was as much 
obliged by the interest of her government and 
the security of her title^ as by her own un- 
shaken principles^ to conciir with the disposi* 
tions of her subjects. 

Thus, in the end, Protestantism prevailed^ 
and obtained a legal and fixed settlement. 
But to maintain it, when made, against the 
combined powers that threatened its destruc- 
tion, the crown on which so much depended^ 
was to be held up in all its splendor to the 
eyes of our own and foreign nations. Hence 
the height of prerogative in Euzab£TH*s dxys^ 
the submission of parliaments, and, I may 
almost say, the prostration of the people. 
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And when tbi$ mi^pMnimoM priiioets» m Dui.o«u» 
well by her Tast spirit and personal virtuea, ap 
tbeHXHiatant suocesses d her long reign, h»d 
derived the. highest dignity and ^authority on 
the English sceptre^ it passed into the hands 
<d[ the elder James; who brought .sometbiag 
more with him than a good wiU^ the aceesai^iM^ 
of a' great kingdom, and the. opinion oi deq> 
wisdom, to enable him to wield it 



What followed in his and the succeeding 
reigns, I need not be at the pains to recount 
to you. These things are too recent for me 
to dwell upon: and you, my Lord Commis- 
sioner, do not only remember them perfectly, 
but have yourself acted a great part in most of 
them. Allow me only to say, that from this 
brief history bf the TCgal authority, and the 
means by which it .arrived at so unusual a< 
grcfatness, it is no wonder that the Stuart fw* 
mily were somewhat daxzled by the height to 
which they were raised, and that more than 
half a century was required ta^ correct, if it 
ever did correct, the high hut false notions 
ihty b^Ml entertained of the imperial dignity. 



SIR J. MATNARD. 



If you permit me, at last, to break in at the 
i>pening which this conclusion of your dis- 
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ftitdetjte t!6tirte »«ms to i^t^ttie; I itbiddky^ That^ 
oh yotir principl^fe/ the hbus^ of StUAilT had 
freat reftdbii for th^ hi^ notions you ascribe 
«o tti^m* Fo^'wbat ckhtr eoncltMion eoulA 
they make; but that ^ power^ i^ich had d6^ 
Ittineered for ^ long a tima, and that hy the 
foil atiowaTiee of parliament and people^ wa^, 
hotk in feet and Hghty absolute and un€on** 
trolable? 



W. BURK£r. 



I 



It is certein, the Stuart familj did draw that 
xionclusioD, But a great deal too hastily ; as 
may appear from your own observation, that, 
the exercise of this extraordinary power was 
committed, or more properly indulged to 
them, by the pe#{rfe. This is so strictly true, 
that from the first to the last of the Todor 
line, imperious and despotic as they were of 
their own nature, no extraordinary stretch of 
power was ventured upon by any of them, but 
under the cotmtenance and protection of an 
act of parliament. Hence it was, that the 
Star-chamber^ though the jurisdiction of this 
court had the authority of the common law, 
was confirmed by statute ; that the proceedings 
of Empson and Dudley had the sanction of 
'parliament ; that Henry the Vlllth's supre- 
macy, and all acts of power dependent upon it, 
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had the same foundation: in a word, that piAtoM^ 
every tiding, which wore the &ce of anahso- 
late authority in the king, y^e^ not in virtue of 
any supposed inherent prerogative in the 
croWft/t)tft the special grant of die subject. 
No doubt, this compliance, and parttculariy if 
we Gonsider the lengths to whidi it was car*- 
ried, may be brought to prove the obsequious 
and even abject dispositions of the times'; 
though we aljiow a great deal, as I think we 
should, to prudence and good policy. But 
then the parliaments, by taking care to make 
every addition to the crown their owk propei^ 
ACT, left their kings no pretence to consider 
themselves as absolute and independent. 



MR. SOMRRS^ 

1 

' I doubt^ connderiag llie slavish disposition 
of the times, that, if the people ftill possessed 
a shew of liberty, tiiis advantage was owii^ to 
the pure condescension of the crown, and not 
ta their own policy. A king that ^coakl obtain 
of his parliament to have his proclamations 
pass Swr laws^, might have ventured on this 
step without th^ concurrence of parliament. 

m This terrible act is 31 Hen. Yllt c 8« It was re^ 
jwajed in 1 Ejdw. VI. «. 18. 
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I acknowledge the act you glance at was of 
an, extraordinary kind; and might teem, by 
implication at ^ast^ to ddiver up the entire 
legislative authority into the haikk of the «ove» 
reign. But there is a wide diflferance betweea 
the crown*s usurping this strange power^ and 
jthe parliaments bestowing it The case was 
(and nothing could be more fortunate for the 
nation) that at the time when the people were 
least able to controul their prince, their prince's 
affairs constrained him to court his people. 
For the rejection of the papal power and the 
reformation of religion were things #of that 
high nature, and so full of hanrd, that no 
expedient was to be overlooked, which tended 
to make the execution of these projects mkfe or 
easy. Hence it was, that no steps were taken 
by. the crown but with • the consent and apfiro- 
bation of the two houses. And if these were 
compelled by the circumstances of their situv-* 
tion to favour their princjeV interest. or caprioe- 
by absurd ancf kiconsist^t:*com{diaBceB; this* 
benefit at least they chfw to^lbewaahe^ that 
their power hy.thftt means woidd appear the. 
greater itnd i^ore: ungusp^piiable* ; ;Fpp ..what ' 
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iodieedl eoakl displajr^ the omiripotsency of par- DiAtMo*. 
liaments more thaioi their beihg caited in to 
make and unmake the measures of gor^n^ 
ment, and give a sanction^ as it were; to con^ 
tradietions ? Of which there cannot he a 
stronger instance than the changes iSnmy made 
from time to time^ as HENRrVIirs .psssiana 
swayed hiip^ in the rule of succession. * 

Thus we see that, through the entire reigns 
of the house of Tudor, that is, the most 
despotic and arVitraty' of our princes,; the 
feniis of liberty were *8tUl kept up^ and the 
oonstitutioii maintained, even amidst the ad« 
vants^^ of all sorts which offered for the de- 
struction of both. The parliament indeed was 
obsequious, was servile, was directed, if you 
will ;. but every proceeding was authorised and 
oonfinned ^by parliament. The king in the 
mean time found himself at his ease ; perhaps 
believed himself absolute, and considered his 
applioation to parliaments as an act of mere 
givce ' and popular condescension. At least, 
after so long experience of their .submission,' 
the elder Jambs certainly thought himself at 
Mberty to entertain this belief of them. But he 
was the first of our princes that durst avow this 
bdief plainly and openly. He was stimulated^ 
no daub^ to this u^ur|mtion of pQwer in Eng- 



BiAboavs. kiiMl, by tfie jnewoiy of hit former sobjtofioii^ 
Q¥ f^r^tAde rather, to the jmpertous church of 




Sc^hnd. , B«it this was not aiL 
to fK> faJT: a patrimony as* that of a migfatjf 
kingdom;^ •vhere little or no oppositibm had 
been qiadie fior some reigns to the mrill of the 
sovereign!. to a kingdom ^: too, secnrdy settled 
in the possession of its favoured religion, whiek 
had occasioned all the dangers, and produced 
all the condescension^ of the preceding princes ; 
bringing, besides, with him to tbe* sikxsession^ 
an undispot^ title and the additional splendor 
of another crowns all these advantages meeting 
in his person at that point of time, he v^ehtnf^ 
to. give liVay to his nataral love of dominion, 
and told the people to their face, thiat %he pre- 
tended rights of their parliaments were but the 
free gifts and graces of ' their kings t that every^ 
high point of government, that is, evei^ point 
which he chose to call by that 'name, was 
wrapt up in the aavful xnyttBty of- his preroga^ 
tive:. and, in a word,, that ^ tt>v^ sedition ^ 
them to.dispute what a kir^/g i^^y do- in -the 
height of his powfei^;" * ^ * * •••• 






. ^Snich, you • kncrar, . was '"tho * tai]^a|;e, *he 
public V language' to: his^ parlti^fients) df* Jambs 

^ speech to the lords and commons 2Lt^WliitehalL Am 
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%jfif flRB^^r B\it:tibeiiepr^^nQ«p, w^hi^h HMghfc &i*w»avi 
lw|e» <?PIWP4, und^f thp TuijiOE ljne,.w«€i 

to tl^em^kfsjth^.e^arcise of theqp, ftnd^me 

now ajt length to .ftjel «n4 ui>4^rstfind theiriimr 

porfstoc?^ ': JEor, as.! befc>re obse^rv^d, 4ihe 

prii^ipaj. .cau«e/ th^t had Ufted the crown so 

high, wa3 the d^pr^tibp of the barons* The 

S^'eat prcqp^ity.whieh ba4 madf! them so for- 

midable^ Wa^disp^sM into other handa* The 

ttobiljy^: WW^ tl^r^J&ve, too low to give any 

umlp^r^itQ the .<^rown,- But the coniunons 

were rising ^paca ; . and in a cQi^tury had grown 

t^ tha): height, <that on the aecession of the 

Scotch family, the point of time when the new 

king dreamed of nothing but absolute sove- 

reigqty^, tjbi^ were now in a condition to as- 

iisrt thf public liberty, and, as the event 

i^e;Vfe4 but tf^ ^oony to snatchy the sceptri^ 

itjselfowt of thfir king's b>nd$- 



However, in that interval of the donnant 
power of the commons it was, that the prer<^ 

o It was said wqll of this king---'' That he spake peace 
abfoadi and sung Mliaby at hb|ne : yet« like a dead calnr< 
in a liot 'opting:} tieasured tip ia store' sad distempers' 
i\gpinsta hiickr9n0ttf." N43:. Baoov. 
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0iAio6im gative made the largest shoots, till in the 
end it threatened to orershadow law and li^ 
berty. And, though the general reason is to 
be sought in the humiliation of the chureh^ 
the low estate of the barons, and the unexcrted, 
because as yet unfelt, greatness of the com- 
mons, the 8oluti<m will be d^ective if we stop 
here. For the regal authori^, so limited by 
the ancient constitution, and by the continued 
use of pariiaments, could never in this short 
space have advanced itself beyond all bounds^ 
if other reasons had not co-operated with the 
state of the people ; if some more powerful and 
special causes had not conspired to throw 
round the person of the sovereign those rays 
of. sacred opinion, which are the real strength 
as well as gilding of a crown. 



Of these I have occasionally mentioned sc^ 
veral ; such aa ^' the personal character and 
virtues of the princes themselves ; the high 
adventurous designs in whi<^ they were en^ 
gaged ; the interest, the people found or pro- 
mised to themselves in supporting their power; 
the constant successes of their administration ;* 
and the unremitting spirit and vigour with 
which it was carried on and maintained.*' All 
these considerations, could not but dispose the. 
people to look up with reverience to a crown> 
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which presented iiothiiig to their view but Dialogue 
what was fitted to take their admiration^ or ' 
imprint esteem. Yet all these had failed of 
procuring to majesty that profound submission 
which was paid to it, or of elevating the prince 
to that high conceit of independency which so 
thoroughly possessed the invagination of King 
James, if an event of a very singular nature, 
and big with important consequences, had not 
given the pro^r occasion to both. 



. SIR J« MAYNARt)« 

I undierstand you to mean the overthrow of 
the papal dominion^ which had sa long 
eclipsed the majesty of our kings;. and held 
them in a state of vassals^, not only to the 
triple crown, but, which was more disgraceful^ 
to thf mitre of their own subjects. 



hv^ BORN fit* 



Rather^ understand me to mean, what was 
indeed the consequence of that event, the 

TkAN^LATION OF THE POPE*S SUPREMACY TO 

THE KING. This, as I take it^, was the cir- 
cumstance of 2^11 others which most favoured 

VOL, IV. D 
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THAtoGUE the ^dden grpwth of the imperial power in 
' this nflition. And because I do not remember 
to have seen it enlarged upon as it deserves^ 
give ' me leave to open to you, somewhat co- 
piously, the nature of this newly-'^bequired 
headship, and the numerous advanti^es which 
the prerogative received from it. 

The PAPAL SUPREMACY, fts it had bten. 
claimed and exercised in this kingdom, was a 
power of the highest nature. It controlled 
every rank and order in the state, and, in ef- 
fect^ laid the prince and people together at the 
mercy of the Roman pontif. There is no need 
to recount the sevehil •branches of this trsurped 
authority. It is enough to say,' thli<^ it was 
transcendant in all respects that coiildinsny 
sense be taken to concern religion. And who, 
that has looked into the papal story, needs bfe 
told that, by a latitude of interpretation, every 
thing was construed to be a religious concern, 
by which the pope's power or interest could be 
affected ? 

Under the acknowledgment then of - this 
super-eminent dominion, no steps could pos- 
sibly be taken towards the reformation of reli- 
gion, or even the assertion of the just rights 
and privileges of the cro\Yn. - But the people 
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were grown to hgye as great a zeal for the for- Dulooub 
mer of these considerations, as the king for 
the latter. And in this juncture it was, that 
Henry, in a sudden heat, threw off tiie su- 
premacy; which the parHament, to prevent 
Its return to the pope^ very readily invested in 
the king. 

- ■ 
There was something so daring, and, ac-* 

cording to the prejudices of that time, so 

presumptuous and even prophane^ in this at*^ 

tempt to transfer the spiritual headship to a 

secular power, that the pope himself little ap« 

prehended, and nothing but the king's daunt** 

less temper could have assured, the success of 

it. The repugnancy which^ the parlianrent 

themselves found in their own notions betwii^ 

the exercise of the spiritual and temporal 

power^ was the reason perhaps for inserting 

in the aqt of supremacy those qualifying 

clauses^ we find in it i^* 

P Meaning such clauses as these— a* by any spiritual of 
eccMastical power or authority may LAWputLT be exercised, 
and, provided that ngihing be doM contrary I9 th$ x^wg <if 
tfus realfn. 
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MR. SOMERS. 

It is possible, as you say, that the parlia- 
ment might be at a loss to adjust in their own 
minds the precise bounds of the spiritual juris^ 
diction, as united to the civil, in the king's 
person. Yet, in virtue of these clauses, the 
regal supremacy was, in fact, restttiined and 
limited by act of parliament : and the import 
of them was clearly to assert the independency 
of the crown on any foreign judicature, and 
not to confer it in the extent in which it was 
claimed and exercised by the see of Rome. 



BP: BURNET. 



It is true, that no ' more was expressed^ or 
perhaps intended, in this act. But the ques^ 
tion is, how the matter was understood by the 
people at large, and in particular by the king 
himself and his flatterers. Now it seems to 
me that this transfer of the supremacy would 
be 'taken for a solemn acknowledgment, not 
only of the ancient encroachments and usur- 
pations of the papacy, but of the king's right 
to succeed to all the powers of it. And I con- 
olude this from the nature of the thing itself. 
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from the current notions of the time, and from BnLoovk 
the sequel of the king-. goven.m«.t 

t 

If we attend to the nature of the complaints 
which the kingdom was perpetually making, 
in the days of popery, of the Roman usurpa * 
tions, we shall find that they did not so much 
respect these usurpations themselves, as the 
person claiming and enjoying them. The 
grievance was, that appeals should be made to 
Rome; that provisions should come from 
thence; in a word, that all causes should be 
carried to a foreign tribunal, and that such 
powers should be exercised over the subjects of 
this realm by a foreign jurisdiction. ITie com- 
jplaint was, that the pope exercised these pow- 
ers ; and not that the powers themselves were 
exercised. So, on tt)e abolition of this supre- 
macy, the act that placed it in the person of 
the king, would naturally be taken to transfer 
upon him all the privileges and pre-eminencies, 
which had formerly belonged to it. And thus, 
though the act was so properly drawn as to 
ifpake a difference in the two cases, yet the 
pejople at large, and much more the tang him- 
self, would infer from the concession, ** that 
the pope had usurped his powers on the crown ;" 
that therefore the crown had now a right to 
those powers. And the circumstance of this 
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HfiM^i^m iransUtion's passing by act of pariiament^ doe$ 
not alter th,e matter much, with r^rd to the 
king's notion of it. For in that time of danger, 
and for the greater security of his new power, 
be would chuae to havt; that ratified and con«^ 
firmed by statute, which he firmly believed in^ 
berent in bis person and dignity. 

Then^ to see how far the current opiniona of 
that time were favourable to the extension of 
the regal authority, on this alliance with the 
papal, we are to reflect, that, however tnlious 
the administration of the pope'» supremacy waa 
become, most men had very high notions of 
the plenitude of his power, and the sacredness 
of his person. " Christ's vicar upon earth* 
was an awful title, and had sunk deep into the 
astonished minds of the .people. And though 
Henry'sn pretensions went no further than to 
S(ssume that vicarial authority within his owa 
kingdom, yet this limitation would not hinder 
them from conceiving of him, much in the 
s^me way as of the pope himself. They, per- 
haps, had seen no difiference, but for his want 
of the pope's sacerdotal capacity. Yet even 
this defect was, in some measure <), made up 

^ The bishop does well to say — in sc(me measure. FoTj 
accordiDg to popish prejudices, the sacerdotal character is 
vastly above the regal. See Pole's address to Hen. VIII. 
1. 1, where this high point is discussed at large. 
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to him by his regal , So that between the ma- Dutoovt 
jes<y of the kingly character, and the consecra- 
tion of his persoi) by this mysterious endow- 
ment of the spiritual, it is easy to see how well ^ 
prepared the minds of men wer^, to allow him 
the exercise of any authority to which he pre* 
tended. 

And .to what degree this spiritual character 
of head of the church operated in the minds of 
the people, we may understand from the lan- 
guage of n>en in still later times, and even from 
the articles of our church, where the preroga-. 
tive of the crown is said to be that which goolv 
KiKGS have always exercis€*d; intimating that 
this plenitude of power was inherent in the 
king, on account of that spiritual and religi-^ 
tms character, with which, as head of the 
church, he was necessarily invested. The il- 
lusion, as gross as we may now think it, was 
but the same as that which blinded the eyes of 
<he greatest and wisest people in the old world. 
For was it not just in the same manner, that 
by the policy of the Roman emperors in as- 
isuming the office ofpantifex maximus, that is^ 
incorporating the religious with their civil cha-' 
xacter, not only their authority became the 
more awful, but their persons sacxed ? 
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DiAtoGUE We see then, as I said, how conveniently 
the minds of men were prepared to acquiesce 
in Henry's usurped prerogative. And it is well 
known that this prince was not of a temper to 
balk their expectations. The sequel of his 
reign shews that he took hia>self to be invested 
with the whole ecclesiastical power, legislative 
as. well as executive; nay, that he was willing 
to extend his acknowledged right of supremacy 
even to the ancient papal infallibility, as ap- 
pears from his sovereign decisions in all matters 
of faith and doctrine. It is true the parliament 
was ready enougji to go before, or at least to 
follow, the head of the church in all these de- 
cisions. But the reason is obvious. And I 

V t 

need not repeat to you in what light the king 
regarded their pompliance with hjm. 



MR. SOMERS. 



It is very likely, for these reasons, that the 
king would draw to himself much authority 
and reverence, at least, from his new title of 
supi-emacy. But it does not, I think, appear 
that the supremacy had all that effect on the 
people's rights and the ancient constitution^ 
which your lordship's argument requires you 
\o ascribe to it; 
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DiALOGVS 

BP. BURNET. 



I brought these general consideration? only 
to shew the reverend opinion which of course 
would be entertained of this mixt person, the 
SUPREME HEAD OF TftE CHURCH, Compounded 
4>f a king and a pope ; and how natural a foun- 
dation it was for the superstructure of despotic 
power in all its branches. . But I now hasten 
to the particulars which demonstrate that this 
use was actually made of that title. 

And, first, let me observe, that it gave birth 
to that great and formidable court of the high- 
^OMMissiON ; which brought so mighty an ac- 
cession of power to the crown, that, as experi- 
ence afterwards shewed, no security could be 
had for the people's liberties, till it was totally 
abolished. The necessity of the times was a 
good plea for the first institution of so dangerous 
a tribunal. The restless endeavours of papists 
and puritans against the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment gave a colour for the continuance of it. 
But, as all matters that regarded religion or 
conscience were subjected to its sole cognizance 
and inspection, it was presently seen how wide 
an entrance it? gave to the most tyrannical usur- 
^ pations. 
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VUhOGVZ 

VI. 



It was, further, natural that the king's power 
in civil causes should keep pace with his au- 
thority in spiritual. And, fortunately for the 
advancement of his prerogative, there was al- 
ready erected within the kingdom another court 
of the like dangerous nature, of -ancient date, 
and venerable estimation, under the name of 
the couii: of star-chamber; which brought 
every thing under the direction of the crown 
that could not so properly be determined in the 
high-commission. These were the two arms 
of absolute dominion; which, at difierent 
times, and under different pretences, were 
stretched forth to the oppression of every man 
that presumed to oppose himsdf to the royal 
will or pleasure. The star-chamber had been 
kept, in former times, within some tolerable 
bounds; but the high and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the other court, which were found 
convenient f6r the further purpose of reforma- 
tion, and were therefore constantly exercised, 
and as constantly connived at by the parlia- 
ment, gave an easy pretence for advancing the 
star-chamber's jurisdiction so far, that in the 
end its tyranny was equally intolerable as that 
of the high-commission. 

Thus the king's authority in all cases, spi- 
ritual and temporal, was fuHy established, tod 



^ 
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in the highest sense of which the words are ca- Pi^mh« 
pable. Our kings themselves so understood it; 
and when afterwards their parhaments shewed 
a dijspoBition to interfere in any thing relating 
either to church or state^ they were presently 
reprimanded ; and sternly required not to med- 
dle with what concerned their prerogative royal 
and their high points of government. Instances 
of this sort were very frequent in Elizabeth's 
ceign, when^he commons were getting up, and 
the spirit of liberty began to exert itself in that 
assembly. The meaning of all this mysterious 
language was, that the royal pleasure was sub- 
ject to no control, but was to be left to take its 
free course under the sanction of these two su- 
preme courts, to which the cognizance of all 
great matters was committed. 

This, one would think, were sufficient to 
satisfy the ambition of our kings. But they 
went further, and still under the wing of their 
beloved supremacy. 

The parliament were not so tame, or the 
king's grace did not require it of them, to di- 
vest themselves entirdy, though it was much 
checked and restrained by these courts, of their 
legislative capacity. But the crown found a ' 
way to ease itself of this curb, if at any time it 
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Dialogub should prove ti^oublesome to it. This was by 
means of the dispensing power; which, in 
effect, vacated all laws at once, further than it 
pleased the king to countenance and allow 
them. And for so enormous a stretch cf power 
(which, being rarely exercised, was the less 
minded) there was a ready pretence from the 
papal privileges and pre-eminencies to which 
the crown had succeeded. For this most in- 
vidious of all the claims of prerogative had been 
indisputable in the church ; and it had been 
nibbled at by some of our kings, in former 
times, from the contagious authority of the 
pope's example, even 'without the pretence 
which the supremacy in spirituals now gave 
for it. 

The exercise of this power, in the popes 
themselves, was thought so monstrous, that 
Matthew Paris honestly complains of it in 
his time, as extinguishing all justice — extin- 
GUIT OMNEM JusTiciAM ^ And On another oc- 
casion, I remember, he goes so far, in a spirit 
of prophecy, almost, as to tell us the ill use 
that hereafter kings themselves might be 
tempted to make of \t*. His prediction was 
verified very soon : for Henry III. learned this 

T Hist. Ano. p. 694, 

*' Something to this purpose occurs ia p. 70^. 
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lesson of tjn'anny, and put it in practice. On d*^ogue 
which occasion one of his upright judges couW 
not help exclaiming, civius curia exemplo 
EccLEsiAsncja coNauiKATUR *. Arid after- 
wards^ we know, Henry VII. claimed and 
exercised this dispensing power in the case of 
sheriffs, contrary to act of parliament ^. It was 
early indeed in his reign, and when the state 
of his affairs was thought to give a colour to it. 

I mentipn these things to shew, that sinfc^ 
the pope's example had been so infectious in 
former times, it would now be followed very 
resolutely, when the translation of the very su- 
premacy, from which it had sprung, seemed 

^ Tfaip name of this reverend judge was Rogea db 
Thurkei Y. A cause was trying before him in Westmin- 
ster-hall, when one of the parties produced the king's let- 
ters patent with a. non^obstante in it. '^ Quod cum com- • 
perifiset/* says the historisua^ ^^ tib alto ducens suspiria, de 
predictae a^l^tionis appositione, dixit ; Heu> heu> hos ut * 
quid d^es expectavimus } ecce jam civilis curia exemplo ec- 
clesiastics conquinatur^ et a sulphureo £onte rivulus in- 
toxicatiu-." ] . 784. Hen. III. 

w Many statutes, and espfeally 23 Hen. VI. had for- 
bidden the contiiTuance of any jaerson in the office of she- 
riff for morethan one 3^ear. Hskry VII.. dispensed with 
these ^statutes. And the twelve judges resolved in 2 Hen. 
VII. that, by a non^ohstante, a patent for a longer time 
should be good. — It seems/ the good ,old race of the 
Thprkebys was now worn out 
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DuLQoim to justify it. And we have a remarkable in- 
stance in Elizabeth's reign, by which it may 
appear that this prerogative was publickly and 
solemnly avowed. For upon some scandal 
taken by the popish party upon preti^ce that 
the book of consecration of bishops was not 
estabhshed by law^ the queen made no scruple 
to declare by her letters-patent, that she had^ 
by her supreme authority, di^nsed with all 
causes or doubts of any imperfection or disabi- 
lity in the persons of the bishops. My learned 
.friend, Dr. Stillingfleet, in commenting 
this case, acknowledges the very truth. " It 
was customary,'* says he, ^' in the pope's buUs^ 
to put in such kind of clauses ; and therefore she 
would omit no powier in that case to which the 
pope had pretended 



x»» 



And it is in: this dispensing spirit that James 
I, having delivered it for a maxim of state^ 
" that the king is above law,'* goes on to af- 
firm, in one of his favourite works, that gene* 
ral laws, made publickly in parliament, may^ 
upon known respects to the king, by his au- 
thority be mitigated and suspended upon 
causes only known to him y. 

X See his Works, vol. iii. p. 806. ^ 
y The true law of free monarchies, m the Kmg*s Worluj^ 
p. 293. 
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We perceive the ground of that claim, which Dialctgcb 
was carried so high by the princes of th^ house 
of Stuart, and, as we have just seen, iMrought 
on tlie ruin of the last of theai« An4 to how 
great a <legree this pnerogatiye of the dispensing 
power had at length possessed the minds .even 
of the common ; li^wyep^a . (partly from «c^c 
scattered examples of it. in former times, ai^ 
partly from i^asoQs of expediency in certaia 
junctures, but priD^paUy . from the inveteracy 
of this notion of the papal supremacy) we hael 
an alarming proof in H)^i^£'s case, when elevea - 
^ut of the tweJvQ judges declared for it. 



«IR J. MAYNARD. 

f 

Your lordship has indeed shewn that the 
|K>ison of the papal supremacy began to \york 
very fataOy . If this blessed revolution had . not 
happened, what could have been expected but 
that the next step would be, to set the crown 
above all divine as well as human law ? And 
methinks, after such a judgment in fFestmhi:- 
ster-Hall, it could not be surprising if another 
set of men had served the king, in the office of 
the pope's janissaries, and maintained his right 
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DiALOGos of dispensing with the gospel itself % as well, as 
the statute-book^ 



MR. SOMERS4 

I mast needs think, Sir John, you are a 
little severe, not to say unjust, in this insinua- 
tion; for which the churchmen of our days 
have surely given you no reason. And as for 
the reverend judges, methinks my lord of Salis-- 
hiiry might be allowed to expose their deter- 
thination, at the same time that he so candidly 
accounts for it. 



BP. BURNET. 

1 perceive, my Lord Commissioner, with alt 
his goodness and moderation, is a little apt to 
surmise the worst of our order. But I will try 
to reconcile him to it ; and it shall be in the 
way he most likes, by making a frank confes- 
sion of our infirmities* 

2 Alluding to the doctrine of the OBmanists^ who sajv 

Papa dispensare potest de omnibus prieceptis vbtbris bt 
Novi TKSTAMBNTi. See bishop Jewbll's defence of his 
apology of the church of England, against Harding, p. 
313. 
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For another souree of the r^al dominion in •I>iALoaat 
latter times^ aaid still sprin^ngfrom out of the 
rock of supremacy (which followed and suc- 
coured the c^urt^-prerogative^ wheitever it went^ 
just as the rock of Mosss, the Rabbins say, 
joQme3red with the Jewish camp^ and refreshed 
it in all its stations) was the opinion taken up 
and propagated by churchmen, from the ear* 
liest sera of the Reformation, concerning the 
irresistible power of kings, and the passive 
OBEDIENCE that is due to it. 



sir J. MAYl^ARD. 



Aye, there it is, I am afraid, that we am 
principally to look for the origin of the high 
pretences) of our kings to absolute government* 



BP. BURl!*(aT« 

I shall dissemble no part of the clergy^s blame 
on this occasion ; and there is the less need, if 
I were ever so tender of their reputation, as 
their inducemOnts to preach up this doctrine 
were neither slight in themselves, nor un* 
friendly to the public interest. 

VOL. IV, E 
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9^fe^VB It coniutt be dcmbted that the ehnrdbmen, 
especially^ both by interest and parincipi^ 
woiild be closely connected widi the new kead 
df the chuirch. Their former subjection in. qfii<>- 
rituals to the papal authority would of itself 
create a prejudice in fiivour of it> as now resid- 
ing' in the king's person. And the dbposul of 
bishopricks and other great preferments btuig 
now entirely in the crowd, they wcmld cf 
course^ you will say, be much addicted to \m 
service. 

But these were not the sole, or even the prin- 
cipal, reasons that induced so wise and so dis- 
interested persons, as our first reformers, to 

.^alt the royal prerogative. They were led 
■into this pernicious practice by the most ex- 
cusable of all motives, in their intuation, an 

: immoderate zeal against popery* 

It is true, a very natural prejudice mixed it- 
*sdf with their other reasonings. *^ The crown 
:had been declared supreme, and to have chief 
rgovemment^of alt estates of this realm, and rn 
all causes.'* And, though this declaration was 
levelled only against the pretensions of every 
foreign, and particularly the papal power, yet, 
the clergy were given to conceive of it as a ge- 
neral proposition. The reason was, that the 
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people, fiiom whopn the just right of supremacy ih^Motm 
is derived, hevmg, at this junctture,. not yet at** 
tained the consideration, which the nobles had 
lost, they forwardly concluded, that if the 
royal estate were indi^iendent of the.pope, it 
was unquestionably so of every other power. 
They coukl not, on. the sudden> be brought to 
think so reverendly of the poor pec^e, evm 
in tiieir representatives, as to allow that they 
had any pretensioa to restrain their sovereign. 



SIR J. MATNARD. 



I could swe^r to the truth of this account. 
One of the popes, I forget wfaids, is said to 
have called the deputies of the third estate in 
France^ on a certain occasion, Nebulones ex 
Fj£CE PLEBis*. And though that might not 
-be the language of churchmen in England, at 
this time, it was not fer, perhaps, from e3> 
pressing their sentiments. It is certain, thqr 
soon taught their princes, who put theqf^ekai 
to school to die hierarchy^, to talk in 



« See Hm p9rtic«fer tdcep notice of ia K. Jamsi's 
Works, p. 384. 

^ One of them^ King Jambs, prpgted so well hj, tUs 
diadpUne, that, as we are told oa very oosapetest auj^bo- 
rity, ** He was the most able prince thst ever tUa kiiy;* 
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piiaoouE strain ; as appears . from many of Elizabeth'^ 
and James's speeches to the commons. 



fiP. BURN^r. 

Something of this sort, I grant yoti, but not 
in the degree you put it, might have an in-^ 
fluence on the political reasonings of the clergy. 
But their zeal for reformation was what pre^- 
vailed with them most^ and carried them fur-- 
thest into these notions. It is something cu- 
rious to see how this happened. 

Henry^s usurpation of the supremacy^ as it 
yas called at Rome^ appeared so prodigious a 
crime to all good Catholics, that no severities 
were great enough to inflict upon him for it. 
Their writers proceeded to strange > lengths. 
Even our cardinal Pole so far foi^t the greats 
ness of his quality, and the natural mildness 
of his temper, as to exceed the bounds of de- 
cency, in his invectives against him. And 
when afterwards, in right of this assumed 
haadship, the crown went so far as to reject 
the authority of the dburch as well as court of 

dom had> to judge op church^work/* DeA. of Bp, 
Akdrew8*8 sermons to Charles I. by the bishops Lauh 

0fid BvCKEtlDCE. 
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itome. all the thunders of the Vatican were DiAUouf: 
employed against this invader of the church's 
prerogative. The pope, in his extreme indig- 
nation, threatened to depose Edward. He 
did put his threat in execution against Eliza- 
beth. Yet, in spite of religious prejudices, * 
this was esteemed so monstrous a stretch of 
power, and ^o odious to all Christian princes, 
that the Jesuits thought it expedient, by all 
means, to soften the appearance of it. One of 
their contrivances was, by searching into the . 
origin of civil power ; which they brought 
rightly, though for this wicked purpose, from 
the people. For they concluded, that, if the 
regal power could be shewn to have no divine 
right, but to be of human and even popular 
institution, the liberty, which the pope took 
in deposing kings, would be less invidious. 
Thud the Jesuits reasoned on the matter. The 
argument was pushed with great vigour by 
Harding and his brethren in Elizabeth's 
reign, but afterwards with more learning and 
address by Bellarmine, Mariana, and others^. 

To combat this dangerous position, so pre- 
judicial to the power of kings, and which was 

c This notion was started e\^n so earljr as Henry*s re» 
jection of the supremacy. Cardinal Poj^s insists strongly 
on this origin of kingship in his book. Pro ecclesiastica 
unUatis defensUme, lib. i. p. 7^« 
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PiAx^ua meant to justify all attempts of violence on the 
lives of hereticd princes, the Pratestant di- 
vines went into the other extreme; and, to 
stte the person oJT their sovereign, preached 
f np the doctrine of mvine right. Hooker^ 
superior to every prejudice, followed the truth* 
But the rest of our i^rming and reformed di- 
vines stuck to the other opinion; which, as 
ttppears from the homilies, the institution 
ojp A christian man, and the genend stream 
of writings in those days, became the opinion 
of the church, and was indeed the received 
Frotestant doctrine* 

Aud thus unhappily arose in the church of 
England that pernicious system of divine inde- 
Heasible right of kings: hroached indeed hy tbe 
clergy, but not from those cwrupt and temper 
rizing views to which it has been imputed. 
The autliority of those venerable men, from 
whom it was derived, gave it a firm and lasting 
hold on the mipds of the clergy : And being 
thought to receive a countenance from the^ge- 
neral terms, in which obedience to the civil 
magistrate is ordained in scripture, it has con-* 
tinued to our days, and may, it is feared, still 
continue, to perplex and mislead the judg-^ 
ments of top many axqongst us. 



nHB BinajfH: .oov£uni£l»^ til 

' :Y<t it could hantiy have kept ito. gnnmd P'^fu^ 
i^UAit so much light \xA eridence ts^ ha$ t^eeit 
thrcmn at difierent tifnes on tbW wlgeijt^^f \jg^X 
f»t' an unlucky, circdmsteooe attending the 
da)rs of rdEbrmatum. Tbts^ was,, the growth 
of puritanism and the republican spirit ; whic^ 
in order to justify its attack on the legal con- 
stitutional rights of the crown, adopted the 
very same principles with the jesuited party, 
i^nd under these circumstances it is hot to be 
thought strange that a principle, however true, 
which was disgraced by coming through such 
hands, should be generally condemned and 

execrated. The crown and mitre had reason 

• 

to look upon both these sorts of men as their 
mortal enemies. What woftder then they 
should unite in reprobating the political tenets, 
im which their common enmity was justified 

■Si 

Hn^ supported ? 

' ' This X take to be the true account of what 
4*ie friends of liberty «o often labject to tMi, 
^^ l^hat the despotism of our later princes has 
'^^'been owing to the slavish doctrmes of the 
^' dergy.** The chai^, so far as there is apy 

d In the writings, published by political men for 
twenty years together Ijefore the Restoration j in which 
the great question bf tixe origin of dvfi governaicnt ww 
thoroughly canTSMed. 
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thAtwivk colour for it, is not denied: and yet I shoul4 
hope to see it urged agi^inst ua with less abri^. 
mony, if itwereonceunderstoodonwhatgrounds 
these doctrines were taken up^ and for what' 
purposes they were maintained by the dergy. 



MR. $PM£R|I. 

]|3^side3 the candour of this acknpwledginent^ 
the part, which our clergy have lately acted^ 
is, methinks, enough to ^\)^te ai^d correct 
those hard sentiipents, which, as you say^ 
have been entertained against them. 

SIR J. MAYNARD, 

This apology seems indeed the best that ci^n 
be ^lade for them. But when one consider^ 
the baleful tendency of those doctrines, which 
were calculated to enslave the very souls and 
consciencejB of men, and by advancing prinqes 
into the rank of gods, to abet and justify their 
tyranny, one cannot help feeling a .strong, re^ 
^entment against the teachers of them, howr 
ever they might themselves be imposed upon 
by several colourable pretences. Your lord- 
.ship knows, I might proceed to further and 
still harder reflexions. But I have i^o pretence 
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to indulge in them at this timei when a bisliop ^^l^^^. 
is pleading so warmly in the cause of Ubfsrty. . 



^P. BURNCT. 

This tenderness to your friends,. Sir John, 
is very obliging. But I would willingly en* 
gage your candour, in behalf of our order. 
Let me presume, for such a purpose, to second 
Mr. SoM£Rs*s observation, " That the English 
" clergy have at length atoned, in some raea- 
*• sure, for former mi?parriages," 



SIR J, MAYNARD. 



0. 



m 

By their behaviour in a late critical con- 
juncture : and yet, to speak my mind frankly, 
the merit of their services, eVen on that occa-' 
sion, is a little equivocal, when one reflects 
how unwilling they seemed to take the alarm^ 
till they were roused, at length, by their own 
i|:pmediate object, the church's flanger ! 



BP. BURN£t. 



And can you wonder that what concerned 
them most, what they best understood, and 
yras their proper and peculiar charge, shoul^ 
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JhMLoovz ehgftge their principal attention ? Besidei^ 
they went on principle, and with reason too^ 
in supposing that no slight or partial breaches 
of law were sufficient to authorise resistance to 
the magistrate^. But when a general attack 
was made upon it, and the dispeasing power 
was set up In defiaiice of all law, and to manifest 
the subversion of the constitution^ the clerg]r 
. . were then as forward as any others to signalize 
themselves in the common cause of liberty. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

I 

Their old favourite doctrine of non-resistane^ 
was, I doubt, at the bottom of this cautiMt 
proceeding. But it was high time for them to 
lay it aside, when they saw it employed as the 
ready way for the introduction of that popery, 
whidi^ as you say, it was its first intention to 
keep out. 

BP. BURNET. 

It certainly was. — But, not to pursue this 
argument any further, let me return to the 

' e The bishop declares his opinion to this ptirpose veiy 
fully in several places of the History of his Own Times. 
His and his friend Tillotson's representations to the lin- 
happy Lord Russbli.^ no doubt, turned upon this principle. 
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ttaiii pmht I had in view, vrhich was, ^^to i>ia^u« 
*^ Account for the growth of the regal' power 
•* from the influence of the transferred supre* 
^^ macy." There is still another instance be^ 
liind, which shews how well our princes un- 
derstood the advantage they had gained, and 
how dextrously they improved it. 

It seems prodigious, kt first sight, that lyhen 
the yoke of Rmne was thrown off, the new 
ehurch, erected in opposition to it, should 
still continue to be governed by the laws of thjB 
old. Hie pretence was, that this was only by 
way of interim, till a body of ecclesiastical 
iflms could be formed ; and, to cover this pre* 
tfeisoe the better, some steps were, in fact, 
tAmi towards the execution of such a design, 
Btrtr the meaning of the crown certainly wasj 
to uphold its darling supremacy, even on tine 
old footing of the canon laws. 

This conclusion seems probable, if one con- 
aiders that those canons proceeded from ah 
absolute spiritual monarch, and had a perpe-* 
tual reference to his dominion ; that they were 
formed upon the very genius, and did ac- 
knowledge the authority of the civil laws, the 
proper issue,, as my Lord Commissioner has 
shewn us, of civil despotispi. Whoever, I say, 
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^^^ ^miders all this> will be inclioed to think thtfit 
the crown contriv^ this interim from the use 
the cano]> law was of to the extension of the 
prerogative^ Accordingly it is certain5 that 
the succeeding monarchs^ .£^lizab£TH5 James., 
Itfid Charles^ would never suflfer u» to have a 
body of ecclesiastical laws, from a sense of this 
utility in the old ones; and a consciousness, 
if ev^r they should submit a body of new laws 
to the legislature, that the parliament would 
form them altc^ther in the genius of a free 
church and state ^; and perhaps would be for 
assuming a share in their darling supremacy 
itself* 

With those canon laws, and for the same 
purpojBCy as was observed to us, these princes 
retained a great affection for the interpreters of 
then), the canon and civil lawyers; till the 
genius of liberty rising and prevailing in the 
end, over all the attempts of civil despotism, 
both the one and the other fell into gradual 
desuetude and contempt : and as the canonists 
were little regarded^ so their law is now con* 
sidered no further than as it is countenanced 
and supported by tl^ law of England. 

« The bishop gives the ^asxie account of this oiatter. iq 
his History of the j^cform^tion^ Part I. p. 3^0, 
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But to se^ how convenient the doctrine of i^M»«a 

vim 

the canon law was for the maintenance of aa 
absolute, supr^nia<^y, it needs only be observed 
to you, that one of these canons is, ^^ Ths^ it 
^^ is not lawful for any man to dispute of tbe 
*' pope'js power/' And to see how exactly ouf 
kings were disposed to act upon it, one needs 
onlyVecollect that immortal apbphthegm of the 
elder James, already taken notice of, " That it 
^^ is sedition for the subject to dispute what a 
*^ king may 'do in the height of his power/* 

And as the canon laws are the pope's laws, 
«o we are told, on the same supreme authority, 
that the English laws are the king's. For thus 
on another occasion his majesty expresses him-^ 
48elf. — ** Although a just prince'' (I believe I 
repeiat his very words) ^^ will not take the life 
of any of his subjects without a clear law : 
yet the same laws, whereby he taketh them^ 
are made by himself, or his predecessors ; 
" and so the power flows always from himself* 
— ^And again, " Although a good king will 
** frame all his actions to be according to the 
*^ law, yet is he not bound thereto but of hit 
^^ good will, and for good example giving to 
*^ his subjects ^'* 

^ True law op free monarchies^ p. 303. — ^What is 
said of the king's being the great schoolmaster of the land 
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DiALooaE Thos decreed that ^ea/^c^Z-ma^f^ro/" Me 
ffT&a/e land (to give his majesty no harder a 
title than he was pleased to give himself) ; and 
it 19 difficult to say whence his supremacy ex-* 
tracted this golden rule of fret monarchies^ if 
not from the pope's own code of imperial 
canons. 

Thus it appears what misconceptions arose^ 
and what strange conclusions were drawn, from 
the king's supremacy m spirituals. One might 
proceed further in contemplation of this sub- 
ject ; hut I have wearied you too much already. . 
You will see from these several particulars how 
it came to pass that the Reformatiok, which 
vas founded on the principles of liberty and 
supported by them, was yet for some time the 
cause of strengthening the pcfwer of the crowm 
For though the exercise of private judgment, 
which was essential to Protestantism, coiild 
not but tend to produce right notions of civil 
liberty, as well as of religious faith and disci- 
pline, and so in the end was fated to bring 

is taken from the same discourse, p. 204. Hki words are 
these — " The people of a boroogh caaaot displace their 
<« provost — ^yea, even the poor schodl-master cannot be 
^ displaced by his scholars^How much less it is lawful 
*' upon any pretext to control or displace the great provost 

** and OJtEAT SCH00L»MASTtR OF TUB WHOLE LAKQ/* 
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about a just fcnrm of free goVeranoent (as afteK Duloow 
9ome struggles and commotions, we see> it has 
faapfiened), yet tbe traaslatioa of supremacy 
from the pope to the civil magistraite brought 
with it a mighty accession of authority^ which 
had very sensible effects for several reigns after- 
wards. The mysterious aacredness and almost 
divinity which had lodged in the pope's person, 
was now inshrined in the king's ; and it is not 
wonderful tliat the people should find their 
imaginations strongly afiiected by this notion* 
And with this general preparation^ it followed 
very naturally, that, in tbe several ways here 
teeounted, the crown should be disposed a^ 
enabled to extend its prerogative, till another 
change in die government was required to limit ^ 
and circumscribe it, almost as great as tliat <if 
the Reformation. 



MJl. SOMEaS. 



I have listened with much pleasure to this 
deduction which your lordship has made from 
that important circumstance of the crown's su- 
premacy in spirituals. I think it throws great 
light on the subject tinder consideration, and 
accounts in a clear manner for that appearance^ 
of despotism which the English government 
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DutoGUB has worn from tiie times of reformatioti. X 
htive only one difficulty remaining with me : 
but it is. such an one as seems to bear hard oii 
the gres^t hypothesis itself, so learnedly main-*' 
tained by my Lord Commissioner in our late 
conversation, of the original free constitution 
of the English government. For, allowing all 
you say to be true j does not the very transla- 
tion of the pope's supremacy to the king, con* 
sidered in itself, demonstrate that we had then^ 
at least, no free constitution at all, to be in* 
vaded by the high claims of that prerogative ? 
If we sidmit the existence of any such, the SU'* 
preuiacy of the church should, naturally, I 
think, have devolved upon the supreme civil 
power ; which with us, according to the pre- 
sent supposition, is in the three estates of the 
legislature. But this devolution, it seems, wa> 
on the king alone ; a public acknowledgment, 
as I take it, that the constitution of the govern- 
ment was at that time conceived to be, in the 
highest sense of the word, absolutely monar- 
chical. 

bp. burnet. 

I was not, I confess, aware of this objectiou 
to pur, theory, which is very specious. Yet it 
may be sufficient, as I suppose, to reply to it. 
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thit the vro^k 0^ refbrmition was carried on Dutooutt 
and^tabliehed by the whole legislature; and 
that the supremacy, in particalar, though it of 
right belonged to the three estates, was by free 
consent surrendered and given up into the 
hands df the king. - It is certain this power^. 
though talked of as the ancient ri^t of the 
crown^ was solemnly invested in it by act of 

parliaments 

t 

SIR J; MATKARD. 

Thei^ may be something in this. Yet your 
Ibrdship, I thinks does not carry the matter 
quite far enough ; and, with your leave, I will 
presume to give another, and perhaps t-he truer» 
answer to Mr. Somers's difficulty. The sub* 
ject is a little nice, but I have not those scruplet 
which may reasonably be conceived to rest]:aiA 
your lordship frdm enlarging^upon it, ' 

I reply then directly^ and without softenii^ 
matters, that this irregular translation of tb^ 
supremacy is no proof that there was not then, 
a FREE coNSTrruTioN, with 9l legitimate poiyer 
in it, to which the supremacy belonged. And 
my reason, without ofience to my lord of SmMs-^ 
hury, is this. When the papal authorily^ wa^ 
abolished,; and the questibn came into parlia^ 

VOL. IV. F^ 



' 



tft wf not cdtoni'UTioif of* 

thiUMiiifc ncfft, ^iriio now beouM the hetd of the 
^ church ;'' tibe. search after him was not car^ 
ried^ where it ahould haire been^ into the con- 
stittttion of the kingdom ; bat^ as it was a mat* 
ter of reli^on, they mistook that, whk:h waa 
only an a&ir of church discipline^ to be a doc- 
trine of theok>gy ; and so searched^ for a sola- 
tion of the qnestion, • in the New Testament, 
and Ecclesiastical History. In the New Testa- 
ment, obedience is pressed to the person of 
Caesar, because -an absolute m<marchy was the 
only government in being : and, for the same 
reason, when afterwards the empire became 
Christian, the supremacy, as- we know fron^ 
eeckdastical story ^ was assumed by the em-^ 
peror : just as it would have been by the con- 
sul and senate, had the republic existed. Hence 
our Reformers, going altogether by spiritual 
and ecclesiastical example, and hoping thereby 
to preserve their credit against the reproaches 
of Rome, which,« as your lordship knows, was 
perpetually charging them wit^ novelties an4 
innovations in both respects, recurred to early 
aoitiquity for that rule. 

This. attention to ecclesiastical example was, 

I suppose^ a consideration of convenience with 

ihe wise fatthers of our church : the other ap^ 

' feal to the Gospd, might be a matter of con* 
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science with them* ^nd tbvs }fy fyrqe (ft^m O'^ljp^^? 
text, ill-understoo<j[> render mto C^fiAK tke 
things which are Cesaii's, they put the spi« 
ritual awofd into the kixig^s hands; just a9 hy 
another, he beareth not the sword in vain (for 
I know of no better authority), the temporal 
^word had alio h«en committed to his c^re. 



in. 90BC¥A9« 

Thift la9t intimation^ I am fipprehensiv^j 
would bear a farther debate C, But I acquiesM 
in your answer to my particular question ; I 
mean, unless the bishop of^S^lisburtf warns 
me against submitting to so h^r^tios^ 9^ iovtqr. 



My iiord Commissioner chuees to let slip n^ 
opportunity of exposing what he takes to be a^ 
^rror in ecelefiastical managemeat Either 
way, however, I am not displeased to find thftt 

' f Mr. SoMSBs had reascnci for saying this 3 for the inti^ 
xnation was jxo less than that the power of the miUtia^wzs 
not in the king. Sir J. Maymard was of this opinioiiu 
Mrhen the matter was debated in pudiaiB^ in 1649. S*^. 
Whitlock, p. 66. 
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DiALodtr his main thesis keeps its ground; and that^ 
evert according to his own account of the mat- 
ter, the nation, when it gave up the supremacy 
to the king, was in possession of a free and 
legal Constitution. 

- On the whole, you give me leave then to 
presume that the considerations, now offered 
to you, afford a reasonable account of that des- 
potic form under which^ the English govern- 
ment has appeared, from the union of the two 
roses down to the subversion of the constitu- 
tion in Charles the First's time. 

Other causes concurred; but the Reforma- 
tion was the chief prop ajKi pillar of the im^ 
perial dignity, while the constitution itself re- 
mained the same, or rather was continually 
gaining strength even by the necessary opera- 
tion of those principles on which the Reforma- 
tion was founded. Religious liberty made way 
fot the entertainment of civil, in all its branches.^ 
It could not be otherwi^. It disposed the 
minds of men to throw off* that sluggishness, 
in which they had slumbered for many ages. 
A spirit of inquiry prevailed. Inveterate errors 
were seen through ; and prejudices of all sorts 
* fell off*, in proportion to the growth of letters^ 
and the progress of reason. 
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'^. The increasing trade and wealth of the na- . P jalogve 
* tion concurred with the temper of the times. 
The circulation of property brought on a natu- 
ral relaxation of the feudal system. The plan 
x)f liberty was extended and enlarged ; and th^ 
balance of power soon fell into the hands of 
the people. This appeared very plainly from 
the influence of parliaments, and the daring 
attacks of many particular members on the 
highest and most favoured claims of preroga^* 
tive. Our kings were sensible of the alteration: 
but, instead of prudently giving way to it, they 
fleWv into the opposite extreme, and provoked 
the spirit of the times by the very . reluctance 
they shewed on all occasions to comply with 
it. Every dormant privilege of the crown, 
every phantom of prerogative, which had kept 
the simpler ages in awe, was now very unsea* 
ponably conjured up, to terrify all that durst 
oppose themselves to encroaching royalty. 
Lawyers and church-men were employed in 
this service. And in their fierce endeavour to 
uphold a tottering throne by false supports, 
they entirely overthrew it. The nation W2^s 
out of all patience to hear the one decree the 
empire of the kings of England to be absolute 
and uncontrolable by human law: and the 
pther gave more offence, than they found credit, 
^y pretending that the right of kings to sucli 



yft 
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bixi^h^ etikpitb vrks ditihe^. Every artifiee indeed of 
chie^he and isophistnr was called in to the sup- 



h The doetrih^s of divine right, as propagated by th<J 
fihurthMen qf that time in their books and sermons, are 
Well known.-— Tho* of the lai^yen ^wsre such as these— 
It h&4 been alleged on the part of Mr. HampDsn, in the 
great cause q{ shiprmoney, " that by a fundamental policy 
in the creation of the frame of this kingdom, in case the 
xnbnarch of England should be inclined to exact from hi^ 
sul^ects at his pleasure, he should be restrained, ibr that 
be could have nothing fh>m them, but upon « Common 
ccHiftent of parliament" Sir Robert Bz^KEtEY, one of 
the judges of the king*s-bench, affirmed — ''That the law 
Icnows no such king-yoking policy :** — Sir I'homas ITre- 
voR, one of the barons of the exchequer, " That Ou^ king 
hath as much power and pter6gative belonging tb hfan as 
jBiny prince in Ch^t^dom :"--*The attomey'^gemsral. Sir 
John Banks, '' That the king of England bath an entire 
empire; he is an absolute monarch : nothing can be givei^ 
to an absolute prince! but is inherent in his person.** 
^tate Trials, vol. i. Such was the language 6f the guar- 
dians of the LAW, that temple or sanctuaiy, as it has been 
^ed, whither the subject is to run for bheiter and pror 
taction. Had not Mr. Si". John then much reason for 
paying, as he did on that occasion, " We have the fabric 
pf the temple still; but the Gods^ the !Dii Tutslares, are 
gone ?** There is the more forc^ and propriety in thiaf 
censure, as it comes from a man whcf was himself of the 
profession. And another of the same order, the best and 
wisest perhaps that ffeque|it^ the temple of law ifi thos^ 
days, proceeds with a just indignation , still fuither-— 
f Tf^ese men (said Mr. HinE, in a speech to the lords) 
have, upon vulgar fears^ delivered up the precioxis fprt^ 
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port 4^ Iheot naxitns of law and ttieologf • 9ut i9»AVB«t» 
the season for religious and cirtl liberty U> pte^ 
vail over the impotent attempts of each, W9f ^ 
hand. The near approach of the divine ^m ' 
created an enthusiasm^ which nothing could 
resist* It frustrated the generous viev^s even 
of her first and sincerest worshipers. In tb# 
oireer of those ecstatic orgies^ the unhaj^y 
king could not prevent his ministers, firrt, and 
afterwards the constitution itself, from falling a 
victim to that f ury^ wfaich^ in the end, forced 
off his own head, 

f 

ftiey were trusted witii, almost without aseaiilt ; afodj in ^ 
lame easy trance Of flattery and servitudei lost and for- 
feited (shameAiUy forfeited) that reputation^ awe^ and re^ 
verenee^ wMcb the wisdom, courage, and gravity of their 
ven(»able predecessors had contracted and ^tened to their 
places 3 and have even rendered that ^tiidy ^nd proftssiaa^ 
which m ail ages hat)^ been, and I hope now shall be, c# 
honourable estimation^ so contemptible and vile, that, had 
not this blessed day come [tbe day of impeachment of th^ 
six judges], all men would have had that quarrel to the 
Law itself, which Ma&cius had to the Gree/c tongue, who 
thought it a mockery to learn that language, the mast^m 
whereof lived in bon^lage under Cfdiers."— *ThuB these Elo- 
quent apologists for law and liberty. The conclusion is^ 
that though in the great bodies of churchmen and ]aw3/€r8^ 
some wi)l always be found to dishonqur themselves;^ there 
hare nev^ been wanting others to do justice to the public> 
and to assert, maintain, ^d |ireBerre, the dignity of their 
}<sj)ective pnrfes^ioi^. ^ 
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.HiAiiOovs Such was tlie iwue-of this desperate (Sonflic^ 
beitfireen prerogative and liberty. The wonder 
was, that this fatal experience should not hav^ 
rectified all mistakes^ and have settled the gor 
vemment on a sure and lasting basis at the 
Restoration. The people were convinced, that 
nothing more was requisite to their happiness^ 
than the secure possession of their ancient legal 
constitution. The re-called &mily were not so 
wise. And in their attempts to revive those 
old exploded x^laims^ which had succeeded so 
ill with their predecessors, they once more fell 
from the throne, and left it to the possession 
of that glorious prince whom the greatly-io--' 
jured nation has liow called to it. 

This then will be considered by gn^teful pos- 

,terity as the true aera of English liberty. It 

^ was interwoven indeed with the very principles 

of the constitution. It was inclosed in the an- 

cient trunk of the feudal law, and was propar 

gated from it!. But its operation was weak 

^ This appears even from Mr. HuME*a own account of 
the feudal times 3 incomparably the best part of his History 
of England. And it is to be presumed that^ if so ingenu* 
ous a writer had begun his work at tl^e right end> hQ 
would have been led^ by the evidence of so palpable % 
truth, to express himself more favourably, indeed mor^ 
consistently, of the English constitutipn^ But h^^ving, bjr 
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^nd partial in that state of Its in&ncy. It ac- Piaiogcis 
quired fresh force a^d vigour with age, aijid has 

sopae odd cl^ance, written the history of the Stuarts first, 
and afterwards of the Tun or s, (In both which he found 
it for his purpose to adopt the notion of a despotic inde- 
pendent spirit in the English monarchy)^ he chuses in the 
lAst part of his work> which f:ontains the history of Eng^ 
land from Julius C^sar to Henry VII. to abide by his 
forjner fancy ; on tys pretence, that, Jn the adn^inistra- 
tion ©f the feudal government, the liberty of the subject 
was incomplete and partial 3 often precarious and uncer- 
tain s a way, in which the learned historian might prove, 
that no nation under heaven ever was^ or ever will be, 
possessed of a> FREE constitution. 

By the free constitution of the English monarchy, 
pvery advocate of liberty, that understands himself, I sup- 
pose, means, that limited plan of pplicy, by which the 
supreme legislative power (including in this general term 
the power pf levying money) is lodged, not in the prince 
.^ingly, but jointly in the prince and people 5 wl^ether the 
'j^ojpular part of the constitution be denoriiinated the king's 
Qv kingdom's great council, a^ it was in the proper feudal 
times } or the parliament, as it came to be , called after- 
wards 3 or, lastly, the two houses of parliament^ as th^ 
style has now been for several ages. 

To tell us, that this constitution has bef n dijfferent af 
different times, because the regal or popular influence ba« 
at different times been more or less predominant, is only 
playing with a word, and confounding constitution witl^ 
administration. According to this way of speaking, wo 
have not only had tfiree or four *, but possibly three 01: 
four score, different constitutions. Sp lopg as that great 

* Mr. HuMF/s Hist. vol. v, p. 472, n. ed. «vo, 176X 
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DiALooim now at length extended its influence to every 
part of the pohtical system. 

Henceforward, may we not indulge in the 
expectation that both prince and people will be 
too wise to violate this glorious constitution ; 
the only one in the records of time, which hath 
ever attained to the perfection of civil govern- 
ment? All the blessings of freedom which 
can consist with kingly rule, the people have z 
all the prerogatives of royalty, which can con- 
distribution of the supreme authority took place (afd it 
has constantly and invariably taken place, whatever other 
changes there might be, from the Norman establishment 
down to our times) the nation was always enabled^ at 
least cmthorized, to regulate all subordinate, or, if you 
will, supereminent claims and pretensions. This it efiec- 
tually did at the Recolutioriy and, by so doing, has not 
created a new plan of policy, but perfected the old one. 
The great masteh-wheel of the English constitution is 
still the same j only freed from those checks and restraints, 
by which, under the specious nan^e of prerogatives, time 
and opportunity had taught our kings to obstruct and em- 
jbaiTass its free and regular movements. 

On the whole, it is to be lamented that Mr. I{ume*s too 
';Bealous concern for the honour of the house of Stuart, 
operating uniformly through all the volumes of his history, 
has brought disgrace on a work,' which, in the main, ia 
agreeably written, and is indeed the most readable general 
account of the English afiairs, thai has yet been given to 
the public. 



sif^t with civil fireiedotn^ are indulged tb the DtALdaei 
king. From this just intermixture of the po- 
pular and regal forms^ planted t6gether in the 
eailtest days^ but grown up at length to fiill 
maturity^ there arises a reasonable hope that 
the EitglUh constitution will flourish to the 
latest ages ; and continue^ through them all> 
the boast and glory of our country, and the 
envy ai^d admiration of the rest of the w<^rld. 



MR. SOME&S. 

How generous in your lordship is this pa- 
triot augury of immortality to the English con« 
stitutioa ! Yet I dare not be %o sanguine in my 
expectations K And Sir John Maynarjo, J 
suspect, who has seen the madness of kings 
und people, in their turns, will hardly expect 

^ A great lawyer> however^ and one of tbe ornameaU 
pf Mr. Sqmers's own house, is not afraid to indulge in 
these generous expectations. . In a late treatise, in which 
he explains, with exquisite learning, the genius of tlie 
feudal policy, '' These principles, says he, are the princi- 
ples of ireedom, of justice, and $alety. The English coa-r 
^titution is formed upon them. Their reason will suhsist, 
as long as the ftrame of it shall stand 5 and being main- 
tained in purity and vigour, will preserve it from the 
usual mortality of government." Considercdions on the 
f^aw of Forfeiture, ^ ed. LQn4. 1748. 
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puLoovE itfrcnn me. It. may be sufficient that we pat 
up our arden^ vows to Heaven^ for the long 
continuatice of it Less than this cannot be 
dispensed with in an honest man. Every bles* 
sing of civil policy is secured to us by this new 
but constitutional settlement. And may our 
happy country enjoy it^ at least as long as they 
have the sense to value, and the virtue to de- 
serve it ! 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

When these fail, our wishes, and even 
prayers themselves, will hardly preserve us. 
Vice and folly, as you say, may do much to- 
wards defeating the purposes of the best govern- 
ment. What effect these may have, in time, 
on the English liberty, I would not, for the 
omen s sake, undertake to say. You, my lord, 
and Mr. Somers (who are so much younger 
men) may be able, hereafter, to conjecture 
with more certainty of its duration. It is 
enough for me that I have lived to see my 
country in possession of it. 



« 
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ON THE 

USES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

BETWEEN 

LORD SHAFTESBURY 

i 

MR. LOCKE. 
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ON THE USES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL- 



LORD SHAFTESBURY— MR. LOCKE; 



TO ROBERT MOLEgWORTH, ESQ. 

1 COULD not but be much surprised, my 
dear friencl^ to receive your commands on a 
subject, of which You, of ajll men, are the 
greatest master. For who could so well advise 
the party, you speak of, or resolve the general 
question concerning The Uses of Foreign Tra- 
vely considered as a part of modern breeding 
and educaticm, as He, who has himself pro- 
fited so much by this practice, and, in a late 
excellent treatise *, has given so convincing a 
proof of its utility ? 



Besides, j'our application to me is a little 
suspicious ; and looks as if you wanted to draw 

A Account of Denmark, as it was in the year 169^. 
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DiAtoGUK from me a confirmation of your own senti-* 

VII. . 

ments, rather than a candid . examination of 
them. For how was it possible for you not to 
foresee the difficulty I must be under, in de* 
bating this point with you? When have I 
been able to dissent from you in any question 
of morals or policy ? and especially what chance 
for my doing it in this instance, when you 
know the bias which my own education, con- 
ducted in this way, must have left upon me ? 

r 
/ 

I am therefore at a loss, as I said, to "account 
for your fancy in making me of your council 
on this occasion. But, whatever your purpose 
might be, since you have thought fit to honour 
me so far, I must own your Letter of Inquiry 
could not possibly have found me in a fitter 
season. ^ 

I happened just then to amuse myself with 
recollecting a conversation, whi<^h, not many 
days before, had passed, between me and a cer* 
tain Philosopher of great note^ on that very 
subject. 

You know the esteem I have of this Philo- 
sopher ; I mean, for such of his, writings, as 
are most popular, and de$erve to be so ; such 
as his pieces on Government^ Trade, Libertyj^^ 




JBdtitathn. Nor nmn omft^rstentb the Bmmmi 
I better ^ or reasons xaere derirly oni those 
t, in wbidi that world! tahes^ kself tky be 

most of all^ 9Lhd id, w tratb^ wy wBttly com* 

ceraed. 

Hi^ PhifesophOr, properiy §6 catkd, i^ tiol^ 
I doubt, of so^ good a taste ; at teaxt^ his ttotion 
of morals k too" modern finr my reKsh : i had 
(rat myisit to 9(th6ol to other mastars^ and haid 
feanM!, jrovi know, ft-oi^ bis betters trhat to 
6^k of JL^Te a)«^ Mmmrs i whieb th^ treat 
in a style quite out of the way of thege sub^ 
verters of ideal worlds ^, and architects on ma- 
terial prmciples^. 

Birt dn this he^^ i^ diear Sir, youi ha^e 
lieard me trpeak ofteiV^ and may hear from nM 
more at lai^ on some other occaSiotl^. WitH 
atcefitk)* to thi9 <Mle tfrticfo (aU' importailli <»ne. 
however), n<y id^an^ it more abte^ than Mi^« 
Lo(-Kfi, or more privileged by bis long experi-^ 
ence, to 'give us Lectures on the good old 

^ I^Mck S8 certain |>hilofiqpheii» amused' tEeniBetve^ wkk 
tmildiDg, on Jninrte /deoc. 

c J(£6a< of Semation — on which principles^ indeed* a 
late wiiter has constructed, but by no fault of Atr. Locks^ 
J6Liii9tet'ud system of the grosseEt Epicurism. See A work 
«iitided^ D# J^EspfU^ in A tcnb. Ami, ITHiP. 

"^VOL. IV. G 
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0fAf.o<;tJs chapter of Education; which many dthn^rs^.iar 
deed have discussed; but none with so much 
good sense and with so constant an eye to the. 

use and business of the world as this vKriter- 

■ «■ 

The purpose of your inquiry, then, cannot, 
as I suppose, be any other way so welt an- 
swered, as by putting into your haiKls a faith-' 
ful account of his sentiments on the conduct 
and use, of Travelling: especially, as you will 
perceive at the same time .what niy options are 
(if that be of any importance to you) on tbcs 
same subject. 

If I were composing a Dialogue in the old 
mimetical, or poetic form, I should tell you, 
perhaps, the occasicMi that led us into this 
track of conversation* Nay, I should tell you 
what accident had brpught us together; and 
should even omit no circumstance of time or 
place, which might be proper to let you into 
the scene, and make you, a3 it were, one of us. 

But these punctilios of decorum are thought 
too constraining, and, as such, are wisely laid 
aside, by the easy moderns. Nay, the very 
notion of Dialogue, such as it was in the po- 
litest ages of antiquity, is so little compre- 
hended in our daj'is, that I question much; if 
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th^se papers were to fall into other hands thatt Dialoqu^ 
your own, whether they would not appear in 
a high degree fantastic and visionary. It would 
never be imagined that a point of morals or 
philosophy could be regularly treated in what 
is called a conversation-pieie ; or that any 
thing so unlike the commerce of our world 
could have taken place between men, that had 
any use or knowledge of it. 

This, I say, might be the opinion of men of 
better breeding ; of those, who are acquainted 
with the fashion, and are themselves' practised 
in the conversations, of the polite world. The 
fwmalistSj on the other hand, would be out 
of patience, I can suppose, at this sceptical 
manner of debate, which ends in nothing ; and 
after the waste of much breath, leaves the mat* 
ter at last undecided, and just as it was taken 
up. 

\ 

All this, it must be owned, is very true. 
But as it is not my intention to submit the 
following draught to such critics, you, who 
know toe, will accept this recital, made in my 
own way, and pretty much as it passed. You 
may V^ell be trusted to make your own conclur 
siohs from what is offered on either sid(& of the 

C2 



miL 



to iiisi^aGt you on* wdiid» side the tf utb lies. 

Not; to {fetalis you^ by fiirth^r pt^Kminwies, 
imf» the ent^rteieonf nt (siich » it 19) whkb I 
k^^ promifsed you y you may suppos^^ if you 
fUas^9 Mr. Locke and me, in' company wi& 
soaie otheF of our commoa frienda^ sittf i^ te* 
gether in my library, ax^l enteriiig o» the sub^ 
ject in the following manner. 



.An4 is not TU^muuHO then, in your opi^ 
nion, one., of thc^ best of those methodsy which 
caa be tab^n- t^ polinh and. fornx dae maiuiei» 
of our liberal youth, and to fit them, for tlie 
business, s^nd conversation cdf tibe worjd ? 



MR. UKKE. 



I think not. I see but littlCr gepdy. in pr0^ 
portion to the time it tftW u^ thatcsm be 
dra^vn f;*onL it, Under any manpgiQment.; but^ 
in: the way in which, i^ coquiion]^. is sr^4 voj^ 
beconductedt so lon§ mtrjop^ is* considered 



iORIMV 9nUVBJL M 

ilBiririMfii 4pii|»g 4liroia it. 



tiMId <SHAf^SB0Rt. 



Wkfltl iittoessairily tjprmg tmsi M Atid n 
tiiem ao^ vmf tp «top Ibw growdh ; or ftt kaA 
I^Mv^nt <iheir dioking the good jptttHts, iAAck 
that soil is capable 9i pfoimiAagi 



Mr. locks. 

This indeed I must not absolutdy afiiri)^-: 
your Lordship's example^ I confess, stands ih 
ttiy way. But if your own education^ which 
was conducted ki this fol*in, and creates a pre- 
judice for it, be pleaded against me, 1 may 
still say, that the argument extends no further 
than to qualify the assertion ; and that, as in 
other cases, the rule is general, though with 
some exceptions. 



LORD SHAFFESBURY. 



lit was not my meaning to put your polite- 
ness to this ptotit. I vrould even take no ad- 



/ 
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pfALooyE Vantage of the exception which you might con?*' 
sent to make in the case of many other travels 
lers^ vfho have^ doubtless, a better claim^ than 
myself, to this indulgence. What 1 would 
gladly know of you, is, Whether, in general^ 
Travel be not an excellent school for our in- 
gei|uous and i^oble youth ; and whether it may 
not, on the whole, dei^erye the countenance of 
^ philosopher, who understands the worlds and 
|ias himself been formed by it ? 



MR. LOCKE. . 

Your Lordship, I thinks, will do- well to put 
philosophy out of the question. There is sp 
much to be said against Travel in that view^ 
that the matter would clearly be determined 
against you. It is by other rules, and wh^t 
are called the maocims of the luorld (which 
your Lordship understands^ too vyejl, ^o join 
^hem with philosophy), that the advocate for 
travelling must demand to have his cause triec^ 
if he would hope to coqie off, in the c^spute, 
with any advantage. 



tORD SHAFFESBURY. 



Yet philosophy was not always of this min^* 
You know^ when the best proficients in th^t 
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fe^^nce gave a countenance to this practice, by ihkMQvt 
their own example: a .good part of their life 
was spent in foreign coutitries ; and they did 
not presume to set up for masters of wisdom^ 
till experience and much insight into the man- 
ners of men had qualified them for that great 
office. Hence they becaite the ablest and 
wisest men of the whole world ; and their wis- 
dom was not in those days of the less aocount 
for the politeness^ that was mixed, with it 



MR. LOCKK. 



Those wise men might have thieir reasons for 
this difierent practice. They most of them^ I 
think, set up for ^Politicians and Legislators, as 
well as Philosophers; ;and in that infancy of 
arts and commerce, when distant nations had 
small intercourse with each other, it might be 
of real advantage to them, at least it .might 
serve their reputation with the people, to speiid 
some years in voyages^ to such countries as were 
in the highest fame for their wisdom or good 
government. 

» 

Besides, the Sages of those times made a 
wondrous mystery of their , wisdom : a sure 
$ign, perhaps^ that they were not over-stocked 
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DiAt^fiMB ifitb it. ft was coDfined to (e^rtain <9ehopIp omI 
fitKteraities ; or was lacked up stiU mGor^ el^aeljr 
In the breasts of partftcul^ persons* linow^ 
ledge M^s not thmi difiused ia books And gefi0i» 
' tal coRversation^ as amongst w ; but fi^as to bf 
obtained by ftequeuting t|»e HiciMl^Qaiiss or 
houses of those priirileged meii^ who, bf % 
thousand ambittoue arts, had draArn to tbeoH 
selves the appdauae and veofinttion rof ,the p^ 
of the vvorid« 

All this might be said in favour of your 
Lordship's ojd Sages. Yet one of them, who 
deserved that name the best, was no great Tra^ 
Teller. I remember to haw read, tiittt 8q- 

9 

eRATES had never stirred out of Jltkew : aii4 
that, when his admiF^*8 would sometimes ask 
him why he aflGboted this si^nguktiity, ha waa 
used to say. That Stimes mtd Trem did n^$ 
edify him : intimatmg, I suppose, that iim 
sight of fine, towns and fine ooontriefl, which 
^e voyagers of those days, as of ours, made a 
matter of much vanity, was the prin^al fruit 
they had reaped to themselves from ibeix 
fashionable labours. 

However, allowing your lordship to make 
liie most of these respectable authorities for tha 
1199 of trav«iliiigv H must Itill be rememNreC^j, 
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Ifaat th^ lire wide of our preseoit jpOfpON^i 
73ie}r i^v^ei^ ^o^e^, that travelled : and we ut 
ftow mqairmg, whether thi« be the way finr 
yomig fDen to ieeoime Sages. PulTO might 
^k up omie letfAltig in faia Veyages^ than 
oDjr bb4y ;ataee baa been d»te to tfiidenrtandi 
aoftd yet a youth of eighteen be litde the wiaar 
far atatring away tw^ or thieiB ytasa in myiten^ 
wa £g^t. 

X 

tata> aHAFTiwuitT. 

-Whj, truly, if be tarried aothitig abnaad 
with him but tbs use of bis eye^^t, I should 
be much of your mind with regard to the im- 
provements he might be expected to bring back 
with him. But let hin hear and observe a 
Uttle^ as well as see ; and methinks a youth of 
eighteen might pick up somelhiiig of vdue, 
though he shouU not return laden with the 
mysteries of Egypt, 

As to the gaiety on the ancient ^ages, I 
eould foe much entmtained with it, if I did not 
leooUect that the more enlightened moderM 
bave, also, been of their mind in diia instance. 
To aay nothing of other countries, which yet; 
have risen in reputation for knowledge and civi* 
Hty in poportion to Ijheir aoquaintaooe with Ikm 
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^^^•^ iieighbc^uriftg natitxn^, surely it must be tU 
4owed of our mvriy that all its valuable acqui*^ 
sitions in both have been forwarded at Irast, if 
fiot occasioned^ by this reasonable practice: 
We. are now, without, doubt^ arrived' at. the 
summit of politeness, and may subsist at length 
' iip(M[i our own proper stpcl;. But was this al^ 
ways the case) And must it not be acknow- 
ledged^ that the brightest periods of our story 
are those, in which our noble youth were fa- 
^ shioned in the school of foreign Travel ? You 
will hardly pretend that the ornaments of the 
second Charles* and Elizabeth's courts were 
cast in the coSrse mould of this home-breeding. 



MR. LOCKE. 

I shall perhaps carry my pretensions still 
further, and affirm it had been much better if 
they had been so. 

I know. what is to be said for the voyagers in 
Elizabeth's time. We were just then emerg- 
ing from ignorance and barbarity. Learning 
and the . Arts were but then getting up ; and 
were, best acquired, we will say, in foreigh 

• 

schoijs, and the commerce of other nations^ 
wbigb .might have the start of us in such im-r 
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provements. The state of Europe at that diuoous 
time was not unlik^ what I observed of the old 
worlds when knowledge was in few hands, and 
the exclusive property, as it were, of particiilar 
persons. So that it was to be travelled for, and 
fetched home, by such as would have it^ Italy, 
in particular, was in those days, as it had long 
been, the theatre of politeness, and without 
doubt could furnish us with very much of the 
learning we most wanted. 

. This then was the fashionable route of our 
curious and courtly youth : and many.accom-* 
plished persons, I can ireadily admit, were to 
be found in the number of our Italian Travel- 
lers. Yet, methinks, they had done better to 
stay at home, and at least import the arts of 
Italy J if they were^necessary to them, in sager 
heads than their own. ^ .. 

I say this, because it is no secret that the 
civility, we thus acquired, was dearly paid for ; 
and that irreligion, and even Atlieism, were 
packed up among their choicest gleanings, and 
^hewn about, at their return, as curiosities^ 
which could not but very much enhance the 
^consideration of those who had been to gather 
them beyond the mountains *. 



^ " Infidelity is the natural product of restraint KbA 
^* spiritual tyranny •— |ience it is we see France and Italy 



\ 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

Or, shall we say, that this impiety bt the 
time was only employed -to coitect ite super- 
stition? And that the philosophic spirits of 
tiiat age trafficked in these wares, as thinking 
them a proper antidote to such as another set 
of missionaries largely dealt in: I mean, the 
agnus Dets, holy heads, and consecrated me^ 
dais ? 

MR. LOCKE. 

Take it which way you will, the conclusion, 
'I believe, will scarcely be much in favour of 
our Italian Travellers. — ^As to the worthies of 
Charleses court, your Lordship, without doubt, 
is disposed to divert yourself with them. For, 
if they brought any thing with theqa from 

«' over-run with the worst Idad of Dei»m. There our tm« 
*' vellmg gentry first pcked it up for a rarity. And, in^ 
'' deed, at first> without much malice. It was brought 
^^ home in a cargo of new feshions : and worn> for sdQue 
"^time, widh that kvity, by the impoiters, and treated 
'* with that contenq^t by the rest, as suited> and was du^ 
*' to the apishness d foreign maimers : till a set, &c." 
Bishop of Gloi7cbster*s Sermon on the Suppression of the 
Uitf RthelUm, p. 76. 



(excepting «lwijf)s thisr sactedr babtde cf their 
lMg»Ar^>^ ^i^a aecvetwbich it ha»imtb(M 
lay fortauM^ to bH a|if)ri8e« of. 



Aad Mf becBMise TrftveiUng majr, by.aoci* 
den^ be attended^ with some ill tffectB, yoa 
TMacUy determine agninst the thing itself; ae 
if the nationalv imgifai/teioient in arts and oifvilit^^ 
whifih unqiiestioQaUy arose from it, were to 
go for nothing ! 

MR. LOCKS* 

s 

I wovid have it go lor no more ^an it is 
honestly wordi ; which sorely is something lesg 
than tbe price paid for it, our piinciples and 
enr morak. And i dwbt the tradi is, that 
tfandegenemcy i» both, was the liisual aequisi* 
ti^i of ona tnavelled yonth, and the improve-* 
meatt^ yoixr Lorckfaip: speaks 0^ only the aedi- 
dental benefit. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY* 

Without doubt, there is no extending eur 
atcquaintahce with the world, but we iHin the 
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ptAtwmn risk' of catching its vices, as well as virtues^ 
Yet, push this conclusion as far as it will go^ 
and you shut up mankind in absolute and in- 
curable barbarism. Such is the unhappy con^ 
dition of human nature, that in striving to cul- 
. - tivate its powers, you furnish the opportuni- 
ties, at least, of its corruption. Yet to leave 
it in that sordid state, for fear of those abuses^ 
is methinks but acting with the weak appre-^ 
hens ion of fond nlothers ; who deny their chil- 
dren the liberty of stirring from the fire-side, 
for fear of the dirt or damp air, which, in their 
field-exercises, may chance to incommode 
i them. ' 

' MR, LOCKE. 

. The allusion would be apt, if the health of 
the mind, as of -the body, depended on the use 
of such liberty f or if it were true; thatoiie' 
could as little help breathing the air of vice, as 
that of the heavens. But, though I have heard 
much of the dangers to which Virliie is' exposed 
in this bad world, I have never understood that 
Vice is its proper element. :- - 



/ - 



LORD SHAFTESBURY. 



* Yet methinks. Sir, it will be hard to keep 
clear of it in any part of the world, that I ain 
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acquainted with: unless perhaps you take this Qialmini 
hajqpy Island of, ours to.be ^<:ftee from Vice^ 
as a Neighbouring one^ they say^ is from 
Venom. / 



MR. LOCKE. 

There are, however, degrees in Vice, as 
well as varieties of it ; and I cannot think it 
necessary for us to be greater proficients than 
we are, or to import new species of it;. by 
rambling into countries where it may chance to 
rage with gii^eater virulence, or where such 
modes of it, at least, prevail, as are luckily 
unknown to us. And such, I doubt, were the 
fruits of our Italian and French travels. 



But allowing that Vice were of every climCj^. 
the same every where, and equally malignant, 
I should still iniagine our youth to be safer from 
the infecdon at home, under the eye and wing 
of their own parents or families, than Wander- 
ing at large in foreign countries, with as little 
care of others, as pruden.ce of their own, .to 
gu^rd them from this danger. 



W4 €»V^Wi^6^ 
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tdRT> $0Ani£SBl^Rr. 



Yes,, if thejr were- turned loose into this 
wicked world, and left to their own devices. 
But, what if some sage Philosopher -— 



Mn. LOCKE. 

Some God*, you would say, in the shape of a 
Tutor ; for a mei^e morta? Guidfe of that stamp 
}s not easiTy met with. O, if' He were, his 
wisdom, 1 doilbt, w<iuM' hardly give hfm the* 
authority, he stands^ in need of, for' the dis- 
charge of his ftmctic^n. But I take your Lord- 
ship's raillery, atiid couM say in my turn. But 
what if some inquisitive and well-disposed^ 
yotmg Nobfeman — 

After all, we may let these two voyagers, so 
well matched and fitted to eaich other^ proceed 
on their journey. The question at present is 
of no such rarities ; but of raw, ignorant. Un- 
governable boys, oii the one hand, and of shal- 
low, servile, and interest^ governors, on thef 
other. And if any good can arise from such 
worthies as these, sauntering within the circle 
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of the grand Tour, the magic of travelling c«n Pmlq«vi| 
call up more than I have ever yet seen. 



LORD SHAITESBURY. 

I 

t . 

It may be trae^ perhaps, that the advan-* 
tages of travelling are not so greats or so gene^ 
ral, as is sometimes pretended. Yet, on the 
other hand^ that there are advantages^ and 
considerable ones too, can hardly be denied. 
And to come at length piore closely to th^ 
p<Hnt {for what has hitherto passed is but 9 
sort of prelude to the main argument) l^t me 
have leave to state those advantages clearly and 
distinctly t^ you^ and then to request your own 
proper sense (I mean as a man of the world, 
according to the advice you just now gave me, 
and not as a Philosopher) of this practice. 



MR. LOCKE, 

Is this fair dealing in your Lordship? I 
supposed that by starting this question you 
had meant only, as. on other occasions, to en- 
gage an old man. in a little conversation; 
whereas your piirpose, I now find, is to mak^ 
a formal debate of it. ' 

VOL. IV. U 
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VII. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY^ 

I 

Not a formal debate, but a ftee conference ; 
for which we seem to have leisure enough ; 
and the subject is, besides, of reaS importance. 
I may presume to answer for our friends het^^ 
that they will not be displeased to assist at it. 

I am aware, as you said, that the pmolMe 
tnay be sometimes ineoavenient, iss it is dom* 
thonly managed, on the ^ide of mtfrak ; and I 
would not be tfidoght to have benefited «i> 
litde by yours, aiid the instracttons of my 
other masters, as nbt to lay the greatest stress 
oh that consideration. 

But, after all, these inconvenienoes cnay he 
pretty well avoided, by the choice of an ho- 
nest and able governor. Such an one it will 
not be impossible to find, if the persons con- 
cerned be in earnest to look out ,for him : I 
do not say in CetlSy for a Pedant without 
manners; and stiH less, you. will ^wy; in. 
tHampSy for a mannered man, without prixK; 
ciples or letters; but, in the worid at lai^ 
for some learned and weUUaocomplislMl per- 
son, who, yet, may not disdain to be engag^ 



in tiiid noblmt ofiee of conducthig » yovas ^Mt"** 
gentleman's ednciriwii. ^ '^' 

Under such « Governor, %s thk% the dinger^ 
to which a young man's morals tnay bo^ ex-* 
pos^d by early travel^ will be tolerablyguaarded 
agmst ; and to make liroends for the bazaid 
he runs in this respect, I see, on the otiier 
hand, so many reasons for breeding young men 
in this way, so oiany Ijene^ arising from it at 
aU times, wd such peouljar inducements wi^ 
xegiEifd to Ihe present siart:e of our own country^ 
iSmt, I think) ure shall hardly be of two 
-Hdben rxm have attended 



■J 



MIL XiX»X. 

We sfaaU aee, tfasft in due time* For the 
present, the serious air, you assume, so dif<» 
ferent from your wonted manner, aecures my 
attention. 

JU>R1> SHAFTESBU&T. 

I cannot tell what may be the opinion of 
titbers; but ^orance aiul barbarity seem to 
xne to be the parents .of the most and the worst 
^oes. Conceit, pride, bigotry, ins9lence, lero^ 

K 2 
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^^^v^ city,, eruehy, are^the native product of the 
human mind, kept uncultivated. Self-love, 
which makes so predominant a part in the 
constitution of man, that some sufierers hy its 
excesses have mistaken it for the sole spring of 
all his actions, naturally engenders these vices, 
when no care is taken .to controul its opera- 
tions by another principle. 



On this account, • wise men have had re- 
oonrse to various expedients ; siich as the pro- 
vision of Laws ; the culture of Arts and Let- 
ters;. :aad, in general, all that discipline which 
comes under the i\otion of early tutorage and 
education. But none of these has beeh found 
so effectual to the' end in view, or is so imme- 
diately directed to the purpose of enlarging the 
mind, and curing it, at once, of all its obsti- 
nate .and malignant prejudices, as a knowledge 
<y( the world acquired in the. way of society, 
and general conversation* / 

To say nothing of the solitary sequestered 
life, which all men agree to term Savage^ look 
only on those smaller knots and fraternities of 
men, which meet together in our provincial 
towns, and cities, and; vnthout any larger 
commerce, are cctniined within the narrow en- 
closure of their own walls or districts. In an 
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miich afi ^is conditiou is more.social than the DfAf.oQQ» 

YIl. 
other, it is, without dcnibt, more eligible. 

Yet see how many weak views are entertaihe4 
by these separate clan?, how many fooid oon-^ 
ceits, and over-weening fancies ! Tlie world 
seems to them shrunk up into their own pri-* 
vate circle ; just as the heavens appear to chil- 
dren to be contained within the limits of their 
own horizon. 



£}ttend this prospect of mankind to stilt 
greater combinations, to states, kingdoms^ 
nations, and what we call a whole people. By 
this freer intercourse, indeed, their thoughts 
take a larger range, and their minds open to 
more generous and manly conceptions. Yet 
their native barbarism sticks close to them^ and 
requires to be loosened and worn off by a more 
social habit, by the experienpe of a still wider 
and more thorough communication. Tribes 
of men, although very numerous, yet, if shut 
up within one territory, and held closely to- 
gether under the influence of the same political 
constitution, easily assimilate, as it were ; mn 
into the same common sentiments and opi- 
nions; and presently take, in the whole extent 
of their community, one uniform prevailing 
character. 
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»»^tte Hence th« necessity of their rtill looking be* 
yond their oum, into other Combinationd and 
societies $ that so, as the mind strengthens by 
this exercise, they may be enabled to shake 
ctf their local, as we may say, aqd territorial 
, prejudices. 

Those other societies may not be without 
their defects, which it will be equally proper 
to keep clear of. But, by this free prospect 
6f the differences subsisting between different 
nations, each naturally gets quit of his own 
peculiar and ' characteristic vices ; and those of 
others, presenting themselves to our unbiassed 
observation^ are not so readily entertained, or 
do not cling so fast to us, as what have growii 
jnp with us, and, by long unquestioned use, 
are become, as we well express it, a second 
nature^ 

Thus, by this near approach and attrition, 
as it were, of each other, our rude parts give 
way; our rough comers are insensibly worn 
of ; and we are polished by degrees into a ge- 
neral and universal humanity, 

£xT£RNi neqtud valeat per Iceve morari, 

to use the poefs words, though with some 
small difference^ I believe in their application^ 
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defect there may be in this ft>un- 
dation, your Lordship, as a wise architect, is 
for sparing no cost or pains in providing for ita 
stability. Yet, methinks, you go deeper for 
it, than jwl need. At least, I did not expect 
your defience of Travelling vrould require you 
te make these profound researches into huniaa 
nature. 

9 

LORD SHAFnCSBURY. 

I take your laoeaning. These researches, 
you would say, are k> little profound, that I 
might have spared myself the trovible of making 
them at all, at least in conversation with a 
philosopher. Be that as it will ; provided the 
principles themselves, { am contending for, , be 
well founded. For the conclusion necessarily 
fellows, *^ That therefore foheign travel is, 
^^ of all others, ^e most important and essen-* 
^ tial part of Education." 
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BtAUdttn The youth of the most accomplbhed peojple 
in Europe would have much to correct in 
themselves, and something, perhaps, to leaixiy 
in their voyages into the neighbouring natiojlt^; 
however inferior to their own, in the general 
state of knowledge and politeness. What then 
must be the case of bur English youth, con-^ 
filled in this remote corner among themselves, 
and indulged in their own rustic and licentious 
habits? 

Our country has never been famous for the 
civility of its inhabitants. We have, rather, 
^ been stigmatized in all agi^s^ and are still con*" 

sidered by the rest of Europe, as proud^ 
churlish, and unsocial. The very circumstance 
of our IslandHsituation seeips to expose us tp 
the just reproach of inho^pitality. And if, 
with this disadyants^, we should cherish^ and 
not correct, those vices which so naturally 
spring frbm it> what less could we expect than 
to be distinguished by such iiames, as our ill-' 
manners would well deserve, though our pride 
might suffer from the application of them ? 

/~ 

It seems then to be an inevitable conse- 
quence of what has been said, that we pf^^itl 
country have a more than ordinary occasion for 
%he bepefits of^orei^n trp^veL And the reason 
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of the thing shews, they cannot be obtained l*"*^"* 
too soon. Young minds ar^ the fittest to take 
the ply of civility and good mi^ners. The 
task is less easy^ and the success more uncer- 
tain^ when we enter upon this business late in 
Ufe ; when intractable humours have gathe^d 
strength, and the unsocial manlier is becon)e 
habitual to us. Whatever may be objected to 
the incapacity of this age in other respects> 
youth is out of question the time for acquiring 
right propensities and virtuous habits. 



MR. LOCKE* 



Your Lordship has so many good words at 
conjmand upon all occasions, that one cannot 
but be entertained, at least, with your rheto- 
ric, if not convinced by it. But my present 
concern is, to have a clear conception of yt>ur 
argument, which in plain terms, as I appre- 
hend it, stands thus ; ^^ That every nation has 
^^ many vices and follies to correct in itself; 
*f that this is perhaps more especially the case 
f* of our own; and that early Travel is, the 
"only, at least the most proper, cure for 
f^themt^ 
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Thftt^ Sir, b my meaning} nnd, thotsgh 
expressed in more word: than may be neces- 
sary, it is surely not eoloured by any rhetorical 
exaggerations. But yon mlist allow me to 
proceed in . my own way, and enforce Ae ge- 
neral argument, I have delivered, by applying 
it to the particular exigencies and necessities 
of our English youth. 

You^ who have been abroad in the world, 
and have so just a knowledge of other states 
and countries, tell me> if there can be. any 
thing more ridiculous than the idiot preju- 
dices of our home-bred > gentlemen ; which 
shew themselves, whenever their own deat 
Island coints^ in any respect, to be the topic 
of conversation. What wondrous conceits of 

4 

their own prowess^ wisdom,^ nay of their man- 
ners and politeness t With what disdain is a 
foreigner mentioned by them, and with what 
apparent signs of aversion is his very person 
treated ! They scarcely give you leave to sup- 
pose that any virtuous quality i^an thrive oat 
of their own air, or that good sense can be ex- 
pressed in any foreign language. Nay, their 
foolish prepossession extends tq their very soil 
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and climate* Such warm patriots are thef, ^^^J** 
«uch forioud lovers of their country, that they 
will have it to be the theatre of all convenience, 
delight, and beauty. 

" To hear their discourse among themselves, 
"pne would imagine that the finest lands near 
^'the Euphrates J the Babylonian or Persian 
** ParadiseSy the rich plains of Eygpt, the 
'^Grsecian Tempe, the Roman Campitnia, 
*^ Lomhardyj Provence^ the Spanish Avda^ 
'^ lusiaj or the most delicious tracts in the 
•* Eastern or Western Indies^ were cbn- 
'* temptible countries in respect of what they 
^ dote upon under the name of Old England^'* 

Now, if it were only for the sake of truth 
arid decency, if it were but to avoid the ridi- 
cule to which these palpable absurdities and 
childish fancies expose them, one cannot hut 
wish that our countrymen would open their 
eyes, and extend their prospect beyond their 
own foggy air, and dirty acres. 

But this is the least inconvenience of their 
home breeding. How many low habits: and 
lordid practices grow upon our youth of for- 

• CiiAnACT. Vol. iii. Dis. iii. 
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P1A1.0QVB tune, And even of quality, from the influence 
of their &mily, ot* at best proviqcial, education! 

They retain so much of their Saxon or Nor- 
man character, that, their noblest passion is 
that of the Chace; unless a horse-race may, 
haply, contend with it. Their ideas are all 
taken from the stable or kennel; and they 
have hardly words for any other tort of con- 
versation. 

In conjunction with this habit, or in direct 
consequence of it, they plunge themselves into 
the brutalities of the bottle and table. Having 
little use of the faculty of thinking or dis- 
coursing on any reasonable subject, they care 
not how soon they disable themselves for ei- 
ther. To'this end, their surloins are of sove- 
reign efiect; and if any spark of the divine 
particle be still unsubdued, they quench it 
forthwith in the strongest wines, or, which 
suits their taste and design best, in their own 
country liquor. 

This sottish debauqh leads to others. My 
young master will be denied no animal gratifi- 
cation. And thus low intrigues and vulgar, 
amours follow of course, in which the sum of 
his refined pleasures is, at length,, completed. 
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The rest of his life runs on . in this droway Pialooto 
tenour; unless perhaps you exc^ept those in- 
tervals, which can hardly be called lucid, when 
his half-dosed understanding seems stunned, 
rather than awakened, by party^rage, election 
fou&tle, and the noise of faction. 

4 

Admirable patriots these ! and usefuUer citi- 
zens by far, than if they had acquired some 
relish of temperance, decency, and reason, in 
foreign courts, and the more improved societies 
of Europe. 

- N - 

But suppose our young gentleman to have 
escaped this sordid taste, and by better luck 
than ordinary to have finished his home edu- 
cation without much injury to his morals. 
Nay, suppose him to be inured, in good time, 
to better discipline, and to have had the ad van- 
tagie of what is called amongst us, by a violent 
figure of speech, a liberal education. 

To put the case at the best, supposie hiiUL to 
have been well whipped through one of our 
public schools, and to come* full fraught, at 
length, with Latin and Greeks from his col- 
l^e.^ You see him, now, on the verge of the 
world, and just ready to step into it. But, 
good heavens, with what principi.es and man- 
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spirit broken by the «ervile aire of 



JHaloooe nees? 

V4I. 

pedants, and his body unfoshicmed by the gm-* 
teeler exercisesi Timid at the same ^me^ and 
rude; illiberal and ungraeefbl! An absund 
eompaund of abject sentiments, and bigoted 
notions, on the one hand ; ' and <^ clownish, 
coarse, ungainly demeanor, on the other ! , In 
a word, both in mind and person, the iiirftest 
in the world from any thing that is handsome, 
gentlemanlike, or of use and acoeptation in 
good company! 

Bring but one of these grown , boys into a 
circle of well-bred people, such as,hia rank 
and fortune entitle him, and in a manner 
oblige him,^ to livae with: and see how for- 
bidding his air, hqw embarrassed alt his looks 
and motions ! His awkward attempts at civi- 
lity would provo{ce laughter, if, i^in, his ru»- 
tic painful bashfulness did not excite one^a pity. 
- What wonder if the young man, under these 
circumstances, is glad- to shrink away, as sOon 
as possible, from so constraining a situation; 
and to seek the low society of bis ijaferipps, at 
least of such as himself among his equals, 
where he can be at ease, and give a loose t^ 
his unformed and disorderly J>ehaviour I 
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' ' ^Bttt non^ on tibe other hftnd, ^fa^t a yomag Bumjmx 
igsntleman, who 'has bean trained mbroftd ; who ' # 

lam bem accustomed to the eight and conver'^ 
tttioa of tncbirwfao has karnt hts exercises, 
has some use. of the languages, and has read 
ilia HoUACB or Hombe in good company; let 
such an one^ at his returti^ make his appear^ 
ance in the beat societies ; and see with wh^ 
ease and address he sustains his part in them ! 
how Ubeml his air and manner ! how nonaged 
asid decorous his delivery of himself! In short, 
how welcome to ev^ry body, and how pre^ 
pm^ \o acquit himself in the ordinary eom* 
merce of the world, and in conversation ! 



I should thmk, if there wene no other ad^ 
vantage of esHy travel, beside this otmanmfrs^ 
it were weil worth setting against all the other 
anconvenienoes, whatever they be, iji this sort 
of Bducajtion. , . 

— * 

* * 

MRv LOCKS. 



Good my Iiord" 



tOU> SHAFTBSBURY. 



I know what you would say : that manners, 
ia the proper acceptation of the word^ at least ia 
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DiAioflFUB the sense of wiie men. implies much mate 

VII 

than the ease, assurance, civility, (call it whal 
you will) which a young Traveller is suj^xMed 
to acquire in his intercourse with the politn* 
nations. Without doubt, . it does. But give 
me this foundation of good breeding to work 
upon; and if I had the tuton^ of a noble 
youth, I durst be answerable ' for all the r^st, 
which even a philosopher includes in his sub* 
lime notion of manners : whereas, without it, 
bis improvements of other sorts would be aU 
most thrown away; nay, his virtues themselves 
would4)e offensivie and unlovely. 

But do not imagine I confine myself to man-^ 
ners m the obvious meaning of that term. I 
further understand by it an.al^lity hsr inge-* 
nuous, useful^ and manly conversation. For 
a travelles, that makes the proper use c^ his 
opportunities, will be all of a piece, and re* 
turn as polished in his mind and understanding, 
as in his person. 

And here, again, how deficient is the turn 
and course of our ordinary education ! Whi- 
ther would you send our young pupil, to ac- 
complish himself in the necessary art of 
speaking handsomely and thinking justly? 
What companions have you provided for him, 
or ^hat in^truotors in this man-science .will you 
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^K^f^ih^tD^^^hiiillid omit the acqliaintance i>>Aioav« 
tf sdoie letiiefeA ' peds^gik m the Schools, or 
folksit the' ppecioos' eotnmiinicatioil of some 
fimied' professor i» tbe Occnit sciences ? Won- 
derful models of correct wit, sublime sense, 
and elegant expression ! - 

/• 

I* •• b • . 

I have read^ of an .ancient Rhetor icita, that 
took upon him to teach others the art of speak* 
ing ; but in such a way, says my author, that 
if a than had a mind to leam the art of not 
speahif^^ he could not have beein' directed to 
an abler master. 



. / 



I forbear the aj^lication 6f tny little tale, 
out of pure. respect to l^e hiodem disciplek and 
ornaments of this aneieiit schobl r and, with^ 
out pushing mitt^rs to far, it will be owned, 
thkt whatever advatitAge of this sort may be 
left at home, the loss will be amply made up 
to .an' inquisitive traveller; ^ on the continent.' 
Francey and even Italy ^ abounds in men of 
distinguiahed literature and politeness. Nay,~ 
a German Professor may supply tlie place ef 
an University Doctof. ' Thmk,' what illustrious 
persons may be iometirties metwitbevefi in a 
Dutch town : and hbW nlany* instructive hours 
you and I have passed in converdatio>ri ivitli 
such knowing, candid,' and iccomplibked sclio- 
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phy, and even Divinity^ could take, a 
air^ under their management; and eloquence 
itself plight be learned, on aknoak eveiy^^iuib- 
ject, in Iheir company. 

I consider then the acquaintance and famili- 
arity of men of eminent parts and genias, as 
another considerable ben^t resulting from this 
way of foreign education* 

Still there are higher things in view (for, 
now I have ventured thus far. in the dogmatic 
tone, I find myself, like our authorized teach- 
ers, a little impatient of .control, and in a hu- 
-mour to run m3rself out without, lett or inter- 
ruption) ; stilly I say, there are higher advan- 
tages in view from travellednsulture and educa« 
•tion. 

You may thinly: as slightly as yon please, of 
the exterior polish of manners^ or may even 
treat as superficial the inftmnatian that can be 
acquired in good company. But, what sky you' 
.to that supreme accomplishment, a knowledge 
•OF THE WORLD ; a scicnce so useful, as to su** 
persede or di^race all the rest ; and so pro- 
found, as to merit all the honours, ahd. to fill 
up all the measures of the best philospphy ? 



'1^ 
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For, by aJiatmledge of the worU^ I mean Diawoob 
that whidi results from the observation of men 
and Ibit^ ; from an acquaintaince with the 
eiistoms and usages of other nations; from 
some infflght into their policies^ government, 
reKgion ; in a word, from the study and con- 
templation of men ; as they present themselves 
on the great stage of the world, in various 
forms, 4nd under diflfer^nt appearances* This 
is' that master-science, which a gentleman 
should comprehend, and which our schools 
and cdleges never heard of. 

I know this science is too difficult to be per^ 
feedy acquired, but by long habit and mature * 
reflection. I know it is not to be expected 
from a slight survey of mankind; from a 
hasty passage through the difierent countries, 
or a short residence in the great towns, of ^ 
Europe. All this I am not to be told ; but 
it must be allowed me at the same time, that 
so important a studjr cannot be entered upon 
too soon, and that the rudiments at least of 
this science cannot be laid in too early. 

The proper business of men, especially those 
bf rank and quality, lies among men. The 
^rst and last object of a Gentleman should be 
an intimate stp^y and knowledge of his spe^es. 
Say, that sqme chaptei® p{ tfci? gne^tJ^ftpfe tjhe 

12 
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DiAtoouE world, are above his reach, and too' bird for 

VII 

his decyphering. Yet others are easier' and 
more manageable. Initiate a young rtiah be« 
times in these pursuits ; and his progretoj asf 
in other things^ must be the more sure and 
«uccessf\il. 

Above all^ let him be taught to give an early 
. attention to the manners of men, to observe 
their dispositions, to inspect and analyze their 
characters. What a field is here for an intelli- 
gent young man, assisted by the superior lights 
and experience of ai^ able governor! And 
what a harvest of true knowledge and learning 
must he gather and bring home with him, from 
the numberless varied scenes he hKs passed 
through in his voyages! With what lustre 
must such jsi person appear in the court or se- 
nate of his own country ! How secure against 
the attempts of artifice and design ! the plotr 
of insidious enemies^ or the pretences of fiilse 
friends ! how. apt for the business' of life, and 
for bearing his part in public debates and ca- 
binet-^an3ultation& ! 



MR. ' LOCKS; 
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Your Lordship declaims so hanidbioHi^y on 
tlus theme, tbat I aift sotnething iotih to spoil 
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your pan^yric by asking a plain question^ Dumcvm 
^^ How this knowledge of the public affairs of *"• > 
" his own country is to be come at, by foreign 
^^ politics?" 

LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

i 

As if the objects of that knowledge iVere not 
every where much the same ! Bigotry or Fa- 
naticism in religion^ selfish or factious intrigues 
in government, neglected or ill-improved agri* 
culture or commerce, insolence and want of 
discipline in fleets and armies, a bad*coDsti« 
tuted police under venal magistrates, and a 
<K>rrupt administration ; are not these the prin- 
cipal mischieis to be guarded against by our 
young citizen, or perhaps senator ? And where 
is the country, which iioes not afford opportu* 
nities of laying in useful lessons on all these 
subjects } 

To say the least, a little home-practice will 
go a great way, when entered upon with so 
true a preparation of general knowledge. On i 
the other hand, it hardly needs to be observed, 
the disadvantage, with which our young Islan- 
der must come into this scene ; a novice to the 
affairs of the world ; a stranger to men and 
characters ; and Who has never perhaps stretched 
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companions^ or even his own family. 

My panegyric, as you call this plain repre- 
• sentation of facts and things, would never have 
an end, if I were to take to myself all the ad- 
^ vantages, which thig^ topic of an early know- 
ledge of the world in a yoimg traveller aflfbrds 
me. But I leave the rest to be supplied out of 
these hints ; and pass on to other considera- 
tions, which seem of moment to the credit and 
!reputation of our country, and to the accom- 
plishment, at least, pf our ingenuous youth; 
however they may rank in the estimation of 
some, who in modern times have assumed to 
themselves the name and office of Philosophers. 

You,- who have so much a nobler way of 
thinking than these nominal sages, will allow 
me, I hope, to lay jsome stress on the liberal 
ARTS ; which adorn and embellish human life ; 
and, where they prevail to some degree of per- 
fection, are among the surest marks of the 
civility and politeness of any people. 

It is notorious enough how backward we 
have been, and still are, in all these elegant 
and muse-like applications. There is little or 
nothing in the wfiy of picture, sculpture, ancl 
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tlie*arts of design among us, that can stand the DxALooof 
test of a knowing and judicious ^e. It is but 
of late we have begun to form to ourselves any 
thing like an ear in hannony and the propor- 
tions of just music. And whatever magisterial 
airs our 'feshionable workmen in )Lhe dramatic 
and poetical kinds may give themselves in their 
prologues and prefaces^ it is no secret to such 
as have looked into the ancient masters^ or have 
made an acquaintance with the style and man* 
jier of the politef modems, that we are for 
^om possessing a right taste in these things, 
and that the Muses have hitherto shewn them- 
selves but little indulgent to us. 

f 

The courtship, we have paid to them, has 
been pressing and ardent, if you will ; but this 

• 

circumstance, though it may do much, nay is ^ 
thought to do every thing with the sex, seems 
not to have succeeded with these coy Ladies. 
Passion and assiduity are not the only things : 
somewhat of an address and management is 
looked for in our advances. Wherever the de* 
feet lies, and whatever be the cure for it, certain 
it is, there is much of the Gothic manner in the 
performances of our best artists : there is nei« 
ther chasteness of design, nor el^;ance of hand, 
in our manual operations : nothing like correct^ 
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StAL^oini nMs of thought, simpIicHy of slyki or tbe 
grace of numbers^ in our literate productions* 

Tis true, the ttneogtb and Tigcmr of our ge» 
nius has been exarted> in o&er things. We 
have been solidtous to procure a just taste in 
^licy and government^ and have at length 
succeeded in this first and highest emulaticHi* 
It may now be proper to apply the liberty^ we 
have 60 happily gained, to other improve* 
ments. There is something, I have ever ol>t 
served, congenial to the liberal arts in the 
reigning spirit of a free people. It must then 
be our own fault, if our progress in every ele* 
gant pursuit do not keep pace with our excel* 
)ent con8tituti<». 

But the likelie^^^y to. quicken the growth 
of thesQ studies^^ is tpr turn our attention froni 
the bad modeI,8 of our own country, apd enter 
into a free cooimerce and generous stru^^ 
as it Were, with our more advanced neighbours. 
And it is bere agam,- as intbe manners and 
arts' of life, the seeds of good taste cannot be. 
eommitted to the* mind tqo soon. It were then 
to be wished, that our young men had ngl^ 
im{^essions of art in their tender years ; and 
that, forming their relish amoijig the ables^ 
poficients ill Europe, th^y might afterwards 
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COQununicate their improTements to their own Ouloom 
country. 

Tbusj it tnight be hoped, in some conveni* 
eat time, we should have something of our 
-own to oppose to the wit, learning, and ele^ 
gance of France; and that, in the mechanic 
execution of the fine arts, we should come at 
Idhgth to vye with the Itulian masters. 

' Nor diink, that such i^n emulation as this 
would be without its ufe, even in a moral and 
political view. Beauty and virtue are nearer 
of kin, than every one is perhaps aware of: • 
and the mind that is taken with the charm of 
what is true and becoming in the representa* ' 
tion of sensible things, cannot be inattentive to 
those qualities in the higher species and moral 
forms. It is thither indeed the virtuoso pas* 
sion naturally tends ; and there^ it finally ac- 
quiesces. "^ 

Cfynd vERUM atque d£C£Ns euro et rogo, et 
omnis in hoc sum. 

But I see what you think of this language. 
Let me add then, that policy, as well as philo* 
iophy, is on the side of these studies. Who 
ican doubt their virtue in soltening and refining 
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HiALOGUB the manners of a people ? or, to take policy in 
its vulgar sense, where would be the hurt, if 
Britain were the seat of arts and letters, as 
well as of trade and liberty ? Then might we 
be travelled to, in our turn, as our neighbours 
are at present: and our country, amidst its 
other acquisitions, be also enriched (I use the 
word in its proper, not metaphorical sense) 
with a new species of commerce. 

« 

Not to insist, that the ascendant which one 
nation takes over another in all public concerns^ 
' IS very much owing to this pre-eminence of 
taste and politeness, to its acknowledged su- 
periority, I may say, in the literate and virtu* 
oso character ; of which France is an instance 
' in our days ; as Italtf is well known to have. 

, been in the days of our fore&thers. ^ 

And, if there be use and yalue^ in such things, 
how shall our ingenuous youth be .tinctured 
with a right sense of then?, but by early and 
well-conducted travel ? For what, discipline^ 
what examples, what encouragement^, have 
we at homei what . academies for the . genteel 
exeitises? what Gonfi^r^nces for the. improye*- 
ment of art or language ? what societies for tNi 
eultivation of the liberal character I -^ 
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The contemplation of these defects carries DiAtoow 
ine still further ; to the source and fountain of 
them all, which I make no scruple to lay open 
to you* 

**Time was, Sir, when philosophy herself 
could appear with grace even in courts, when 
the great and noble, nay and princes them- 
selves, were not ashamed to be of her tnun^ 
but frequented her studious schools and walks, 
and were even ambitious of her company in 
their hours of leisure and recreation. ^ 

See now to what unpractised cells and igno- 
ble societies she is degraded ! her graceful form 
faded and shrunk ; her ih^nuous sprightly air 
deadened into I know not what gloom and 'au- 
sterity of the cloyster. ' " 



You, who have done more thkh any oflicr, 
to retrieve her credit and bring her back to the 
world, can best tell her present degenerate cohr 
dition. You know where she lies, uiiajp- 
proached by her former suitors ; her libeiral 
manner sour^ into disdain and hatei ; ' h^ pef^- 
fiuasive vpice, which spoke the language of the 
Gods, broken into untuned numbers and dis- 
cordant harshness ; and her very sense coi^ 
rupted into empty sophisms and unintelligible 
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^ viT"^ jargon. The Graces, those companions of her 
better days, are all fled : and in their room, a 
riotous band of fauns and satyrs dance around 
her. Yet still she assumes a sort of mock- 
sovereignty ; and, under the new name of Genius 
of the Schools, presides, in sullen majesty, 
over her numerous, servile, awe-struck vota- 
ries.** 

In some such way as this, were I at liberty 
to pursue the figured speech, and to adopt the 
higher tone of the ancient masters, would I 
presume to represent the present state of Eru- 
dition, as we see it managed in certain sublime 
seats and authorized nurseries amongst us. 

< And would you invite our liberal and noble 
youth to resort thither ? could you expect that 
their free spirits would stoop to be lectured by 
bearded boys; or that their minds could ever 
be formed and tutored by such pedants, in a 
way that fits them for the real practice of the 
.world and of mankind i 



Have we not long enough submitted to the 
incohveniencies . of this monkish edtication? 
Look on the generality of those persons who 
have had their breeding in those seminaries. 
What prmciples in morals, in government, ia 
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religion, have sprouted thence! what disposi- Dialoc 
tions have we known corrupted by their disci- 
pline ! what understandings perverted by their 
servile and false systems ! Has truth, or liber- 
ty, or refison, fair play from that quarter? 
Nay, has not truth, and liberty, and reason, 
though speaking by one of their owq sons^ 
been calumniated and rejected! In a word, 
have they not always set themselves to obstruct 
the progress of true knowledge, and the cause 
of freedom ? 



If such then be the state of our own seats of 
literature and education, what more needs be 
alleged in the behalf of Foreign Travel; 
which is the only means left to remedy these 
mischiefs, or ' at least to palliate and correct 
them ? * * 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 



ON THE USES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 



LORD SHAFTESBURY— MR. LOCKE. 



TO ItOBKRT MOLESWORTH, ESQ. 

JlIERE I concluded my defence : when Mr, 
LocKB, perceiving, by the attention we all 
paid to him, that we were how prqMured to 
receive his answer, raised himself in his chair, 
and, with a firmer tone and look than i c9l« 
pected, addressed himself to me in the follow* 
ing manner, 

MR. LOCKE. 

Were the subject before us^a matter of indif* 
ftreoce or curiosity, suoh as idle men aM used 
to discourse of, I could allow your lordship to 
pursue it in tliis way of Socratio raillery and 
4eclamation. But, if ever t^ere was a ques- 
tion, that deserved the examination of a philo- 
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Dialogue sopher, properly so called, it is, surety, this 
^ of Education ; and, among the various parts 
' of it, noae is more strictly to be inquired into, 
as none is, perhaps, so big with important 
consequences, as • that which comes recom- 
nfiended to us under the specious name of Fo* 
REIGN Travel. 



I could not, therefore, but wonder to hear 
your Lordship enlai^ so much, and so long, 
on I know not what varnish of manners and 
good breeding ; of the knowledge of. men and 
the world ; of arts, languages^ and other trap* 
pjngsi and shewy appendage^ of edacntioft : ju9t 
as if an architect should entertain you with a 
discourse on Festoona and Foliage, or ' the 
iimsbing of his Frke ai)d Capitals, whea yon 
e|j>ected him to imtm^ you in what way 
to erect a solid tdifice on firm walls and 
durable foundations. 



/ 



What a reasonable man wsants to know, is, 
the proper method of building up men : whereas 
your Lohlship seems solicitous for little more 
than trieking out a set of fine gentlemen^ It 
seemed, indeed, as if your lordship had calcu- 
lated your defence of travelling for a knot of" 
Virtuosi, or a still more fashionable circle 
(where> doubtlesf$, it would pas& with niucft 



how, forgotten that your hearers are all plain 
men ; one of them, an old one ; and he too, as 
your L^ordship loves to qualify him, a philoso* 

pher. 

• . . . . 

x 

. To spe^k- my mind frankly, my Lord, your 
defence of foreign travel, as lively ai^d plausible 
as it seemed, has no solid basis to rest upon. 
You tell us of many defects in the breeding of 
our English youth, and you would willingly 
redcess them: but in what way this is best 
done, can never be known from vague and ge- 
neral declamation. 

. To make this inquiry to purpose, some cer- 
tain principles must be ^. laid down; some 
scheme of life and manners must be ibrmed ; 
some idea or rnodel of the character, you would 
imprmt on young minds, must be xiescribed; 
to which we may constantly refer, as we go 
alo^g $< and by which; ^^ as a rule, we may esti* 
mate the fitness ^nd propriety of ~ ti;iat sort of 
breeding, you would recommend to us. 

• 

Since your Lordship thenF wilL needs have 
me dictate to you on the subject of Education, 
I must liave leave to: do it in ^another way, and 
after a more solemn manner,, than you per- 
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S^<^2^ haps esrpect firom me in this freedbm of ooa*^ 
versatioiu 

I begin with this cert&in principle: That 
the business of education is to. foim the Uk« 
DERSTANDiNG^ and regulate the Heart* .If 
man be a compound of Reason and Passion^ 
the only proper discipline of his nature is that 
which accomplishes these two purposes. . 

So fiirwe are^ doubtless^ agreed. But the 
subject requires a more particular application 
of this principle. 

You have laboured with much .plausibility 
to persuade us^ That the only reasonable edu- 
cation ijs that which prepares and fits a man 
for the commerce of the world : and I readily 
admit the notion, provided we first agree about 
the meaping of this big word, the World^ 
Your Lordship, it may be, in your sublime 
view of things, is projecting to make of your 
Pupil, what is called, in the widest sense of 
the term, a Citizen of the fVorld. A great 
and awful character, my J^rd ! But let us 
advance by just degrees^ 

First, if you please, let us provide that he 
be a worthy citizen of England; and, by your 



J 

favour^ i6t me ennoM^ this small island of ours ^^3^ 
With the pompoaB appellation of the wodd. tt 
is thfld: world, atltast, in which our lui?€nturer 
is to play his part ; and for the ^H^merce of 
which it concerns him most immediately to be 
pr^pifed. 

Now, as your Lordship's chief care is di- 
rected, Tcry properly, towards its chief sub- 
jects ; I mean, ttie men of rankr and fortune^ 
whose ainple property and noble birth give . 
their country the greatest concern in their edtr* 
cation '/let me ask in wh\at manner they are 
likely to quality themselves best for the im-^ 
portant parts, they are to act in it ? 



LORD SKAFr£aBURY. 



Certainly, by acquiring that knowledge^ 
and those accomplishments, that are itiost 
proper for the discharge of them. 



MR. LOCKE« 



Undoubtedly, my Lord : there cannot be 
two answers to so plain a question. As that 
education is, in general^ the best wfaieh form^^ 
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J^HMjoPB the njaft, in the best manner ; s<^, in this con^ 
fined. view, that edu<3ation nutst be thought 
the b^t, . whieh' fipirms the £if^/i5^ma9t, in the 
best manner. * ; 



* 



»r 



To proceed then on this reasonable conees^ 
sion. 

An Mngllsh citizen, or, if you will, Sena- 
tor, (for this is the station to which our', greater 
citizens do, and our best should aspire) can 
never acquit himself of the duties he owes his 
country, under this character, but by fur- 
nishing himself with all those qualities of the 
head and hearty which his superior rank and 
pretensions demand. 

This last chapter is an important one ; and 
would be very long, if justice were done to it. 
But a nummary of the main articles, of which 
it consists, may be given in few words. 

ft » 

I require then in our young aspirant to the 
name and honours of an EnfiUsh Senator, that 
his mind be early and thoroughly seasoned 
with the principles of virtue and religion : that, 
he be trained^ by a strict discipline, to the 
command of his temper and passions : that his 
ambition be awakened, or rather directed, to 
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its right object, the public good; and to that ^'yJS^* 
end, that his soul be fired with the love of ex- 
cellence and true honour: above all, that he 
have a reverence for the legal constitution of 
his country, and a fervent afrecti6n for the 
great community to u-^hich he belongs. 

Your Lordship has a due respect for these 
virtuous qualities of the Heart, which will 
give this consideration its full weight with you. 
But were they of no more account, than many 
institutors of youth seem disposed to reckon 
them, still there are other qualities, those of 
the Head, in every man's accjount essentially 
requisite to the discharge of those offices, 
which our greater citizens are destined to sus- 
tain. 

I require, therefore, in the next place, that 
our young Senator haVe a ready and familiar 
use, at least, of the Latin tongue (your Lord» 
ship, I know, will add, and of the Greek; but 
in tfiis I am not so peremptory) : that he be 
competently instructed in the elements of 
science, as well as what are called polite let- 
ters : that, especially, he be well grounded in 
the principles of morals^ public and private; 
that he have made a thorough acquaintance 
with the history of his own country, and with 
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^'va!.''* its coABtitution, CSvxl and Ecclesiastical: that 
he have a goi^ral insight into the history of 
the worlds ancient and modern : above all<| 
that he have a welt-exercised understanding ; 
I mean^ that he be taught to reason clearly 
and consequentially upon any subject: and^ 
further^ to put all these abilities to use, that 
he have a ready command of his own hngiun^, 
and the power of expressing hiniself, whether 
in writing or speaking, with ease and perspi- 
cuity, at feast, if not with efegance. 

Other ornamental qualities I omit for the 
present, which will almost come of themselves, 
if his education be lightly conducted ; or may 
be acquired with little pains, and in the way 
of diversion only. But these solid accomplish- 
ments I hold it necessary for our youth of qua- 
lity » to. possess, by the time in which ' they 
usually pass out of the hdnds of their Tutors 
and Governors, I mean the age of twenty-one. 

Am I unreasonable in. these demands? or 
can any thing less be dispensed with in a gen- 
tleman, who, by established custom, is to en- 
ter into the world a^: those years, and to bear 
a part in the public business and legislature of 
his country ? 
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LORD SHAITBSBURY. 

Without donbt^ these acconq^ishinents are 

no more than may be reasonabljr required in 

/OUr young gentleinan, or Senator. But how 

they are to be come at in our vulgar way of 

Education^ I do not easily apprehend* 



14J 
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MR. LOCKE. 



Of that, in ^ue time: At present, you ac- 
e^t this as a reasonable idea or sketch of an 
English gentleman's character; such as the 
course of his education ought to imprint upon 
him V and I shall now shew you very clearly 
that it is not possible to be attained in the way 
of Jhreign Travel. 

« 

Consider, Jirst of all^ the unavoidable waste 
OF TIME ; of that time which is so precious in 
every view ; not only as being the most pro- 
per for making the acquisitions, I speak of; 
but as being the only period of his life, which 
be will be at liberty to employ in that manner. 

Early youth is flexible and docile: apt to 
take the impressions qf virtue, and ready t6 
admit tbe piincjpks of knowlec^. The fecui^ 
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J>'A^«w» ties of the mind are then vigorous and alert : 
the conception quicks and the memory reten-** 
tive. The humble drudgery of acquiring the 
elements of literature and science is to young 
minds an easy and a pattering employment. 
A submissive reverence for their teachers dis- 
poses' them to proceed without reluctance in 
any path that is prescribed to them; and a 
springing emulation^ joined to a conscious 
^Xkse of gradual improvement, gives force and 
constancy to their pursuits. The objects of 
their application seem iipportant; not only 
from the novelty of them, and the authority 
of those who have the direction of their studies; 
but chiefly perhaps from a confused sense of 
their value, much above what they would en- 
tertain, were they able to form a true and dis-^ 
tinct j udgment of them . 

r 

I 

This, then, is the season for laying the 
foundations of knowledge and ability of every 
kind ; and if you let it slip, without applying 
it carefully to those purposes, you will in vain 
lament the omission in riper years, when the 
cares or amusements of life afford little leisure 
for such pursuits, and less inclination. 

\ ■ ■ • 

There may have been some few examples of 
those, whose superior industry in advanced age 
has atoned for the defects of their educatioDv 
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But in general the man depends intirely on the i>iau>gis 
* bojf ; and he is all his life long, what the im- 
pressions, he received in his early years, hsive 
made him ^ If therefore any considerable part 
of this precious season be wasted in foreiga 
travel, I mean if it be actually not employed 
in the pursuits proper to it, this circumstance 
must needs be considered as an objection of 
great weight to that sort of education. 

r 
_ m ■ I 

Your Lordship may consider, next^ the 
DissiPi^nov OF MIND attending on this itine- 
rant education ; while the scene is constantly 
changing ; and new objects perpetually spring- 
ing up before him, to solicit the admiration of 
our young traveller. 

One of the greatest secrets in education is, 
to fix the attention of youth : a painful opera- 
tion ! which requires long use and a steady un-« 
remitting discipline ; the very reverse of that 
roving, desultory habit, which is inseparable 
from the sort of life you wouM recommend. 
Tlie young mind is naturally impatient of con- 
straint : it hates to be confined for any time in 

X 
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fiiAuwcm the same' track ; and is flying oat^ at etn6r3r 



VIII. 



turn^ from the proper subject of its 
Instead of counteracting this native infirmity^ 
you indulge and flatter it ; till^ by degrees, the. 
^ mind loses its tone and vigour, and is utterfy 
incapable of pajring a due attentioin to any 
thing. 



I insist die more on tfiis consideration, be* 
cause in acquiring the elements of learning it 
is of great importance that the learner proceed 
uniformly in the course on which he has entered. 
. |t may now and then be the privilege oS a 
genius, to seize the principles of knowledge -at 
once, and "to grow wise, as we may say, by 
intuition. But the common sort of minds are 
of another make. It is by slow steps only that 
they arrive at knowledge ; and, if you stop or 
divert their progress, their labour is all thrown 
away, or yields at best a shaliowi . su{ferficial, 
and ill-digested learning. 

But were no account io be had of the loss of 
time, Or of this dissipated turn ofmindy which 
is still more pernicious, I should nevertheless 
object to this travelled education, on account' 
Af the very objects to which our traveller's 
iWPPUCATiON is directed* 
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; Instead of those necessaiy and fiin^mental i>iAt<Ma«s 
parts of knowledge^ which I require him to 
have hud in, his atteirtion'^ so much of it a| 
can be spared for any thing that looks like in* 
formation, is wasted on things either Irtvoloui 
or unimportant % 

His Jirst business is, to make himself per- 
fect in the forms of breeding, which he finds 
in use nmong those he lives with, or perhaps 
in th^ fwms of dress only. 

His next concern is, to acquits a readiness 
in the lai^uages of Europe ; or, to shorten his 
labour as much as possible, at least in the 
French iaoguage. The pretence is, that he 
may fit himself for conversation with his fo« 
reign acquaintance ; which takes up much time 
to little purpose, as the use ceases, in a good 
degree, with his return home: and, that he 
may qualify himself for perusing their best 
books ; .which takes him ofiT from the study of 
those which are still better; in the learned 
languages, and I will venture to say, in his « 
own. 



1 
If any thing further employ his attention^* 

it is perhaps a little virtuosoship. He inquires 

after fine pictures, fine statues, ^Swie boildings. 
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PiALOGim He y'mts- the shops of artificers; gets admis- 
sion to libraries, cabinets of medals, and re* 
positories of curiosities ; and, for some relaxa- 
tion from these arduous toils, is frequent at 
Churches, Theatres, and Courts of Judicature, 
and stares at processions, ceremonies, and othe^ 
solemn shews. 

And, now, when these thre^ points have 
been duly attended to, I leave your Lordship 
to guess what leisure he is likely to have for 
accomplishing himself in those other studies, 
which you allow me to suppose are of much 
greater importance. 

In one word, my Lord, if he acquires any 
knowledge, it is only, or chiefly, of such^ 
things as he may very well do without, or, at 
best, are of an inferior and subordinate con- 
sideration : while the branches of learning, he 
must neglect for these, are of the most constant 
use and necessity to him in the commerce of 
his whole life. 

Till then your Lordship can find a way to 
reconcile these different pursuits, I must be of 
ppinipn that the boasted way of travel is the 
worst that can be contrived for the proper in« 
struction of our young countrymen. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

Without doubt, if these less important points 
engross all their attention. But can there be 
,a difficulty in carrying on the two designs to- 
gether ; especially, if a good and attentive tutor 
be at hand to direct his pupil's pursuit and 
quicken his application ? : - 



MR. LO€KE. 

• 

Your Lordship, like the friends and parents 
of a young traveller, is for exacting wonders at 
the hands of this itnportaiit personage, a tuton 
But the truth is, so many, and so different 
things cannot be well learned, even with the 
advantage of the best parts under the very best 
direction. 

Besides, your Lordship foi^ets that what we 
now inquire into> is, whether the generality of 
our Efiglish youth of quality should be edu<f 
eated in this form ; not, whethef two or three 
young men, of the most uncommon genius 
and application, may not possibly succeed in 
if. I demand an education, which may ordi- 
narily produce useful and able men: your 
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Lordship is providing only for, what comes of 
itself^ a prodigy. 

And now^ my Lord^ with this preparation, 
I think myself enabled to reply distinctly to 
the several ailments you all^;ed for the ex- 
pediency of. foieign travel* ^ It 13 very clear^ ^ 
that the most solid advantages are lost by it. 
But perhaps we shall find a recompense for 
this loss^ in the shewy and ornamental accom- 
plishments, which travel promises ; and which 
your Lordship supposes the world will readily^ 
and with reason^ accept instead of them. 

These aceomjrfishments are summed up in 
the BSNEFrrs of an enlai^ed society and con* 
venation i which, again, branch out into many 
heads; and under different names, fumish^d^ 
I think, the substance, as well 09 governed the 
method, of your vindication. 

This was the polite and popular theme^ 
which you chose to dress out in all the colour^ 
of your eloquence. To make way for these, 
and to lay them out with more efiee^ your 
Lordship was pleased to tell us a very melan^ 
choly story. England, it seems, is. over-tun 
with barbarism and ignorance; its inhabitants 
are rude and uncivilized ; , and nothing can be 
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karat among them^ which is fit to appear in ^^^^ 
good company. 



If ^is had been said of our fore&thers in 
CiBSAR's time^ or even iii good King ^dgar's^ 
when the land^ they say^ was over-run with 
wolves (by which^ I suppose^ the monkish 
mythology means men. as savage); I could 
have found but little, it may be, to oppose t6 
the accusation. But at this time of the day,^ 
when arts and letters have at least made some 
pogress QinoBg us ; when cotnmerce has ex- 
tended our acquaintance with the rudest parts 
of the globe, and policy strengthened our con-^ 
nexions wkh the most civilized ; when our 
country is filled with large flourishing towns, 
and even prides itself in a vast, opulent, and 
splendid metropolis ; I could not but think the 
charge was a little aggravated, or that your 
Lordship had forgotten to speak of England, 
as it now subsists, in the close of the seven- 
teenth century. It seemed to me as if the 
English might now, at least, deserve to be 
considered as men ; and that in our courts and 
camps, if not in our colleges, «we might stand 
a chance of finding what your Lordship would 
not disdain to qualify with the name of gentle^ 
*»en. 
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'^^^w*"* But the other representation was more fie 
Tourable to your Lordship's cause : and out of 
that representation arose the several Barbari- 
TI£S> with which you ^Uioi^ht fit to mortify 
anjol alarm us* . 

The first fire of your zeal is spent on that 
swarm of Pr^judices^ with which our Eng^ 
lish, or at least provincial^ youth are com- 
monly over-run. 

Prejudices^ my Lord^ is an equivocal term; 
and may as well mean right opinions taken 
upon trust, and deeply rooted in the mind, as 
false and absurd opinions, so derived and grown 
into it. 

The^y^mer.of these will do no hurt ; on the 
contrary, perhaps, the very best part of educa- 
tion is employed in the culture of them. 

But admit, they are of the latter sort : still 
. they may be only the excesses of right princi- 

ples and nptions. And in that case, I should 
doubt whether the evil be of consequence 
enough to deserve your indignation. Perhaps 
no man has enough of certain virtues, that 
does not carry them something too far. The 
just degree, the precise mean, is a nice point 
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to hit. The condition of our common hatui;^ Dialogue 

villi 

is such, that we either overshoot the mark, or 
fall short of it ; and your Lordship easily ap^ 
prehends which is the more convenient as well 
as more generous part, in this moral archery. 

Besides, reBexion and experience will come 
in, sooii enough to moderate the^e excesses. 
So that, for my part, though our young patriot 
should happen to entertain the extravagant con- 
cieit, you diverted yourself with, of the soil and 
dimate of Old England, I should take that 
for no great objection to his home-breeding, 
tod should, possi|;)ly, not be over^forward to 
disabuse him of such honest errors. 

Surely, my Lord, there are certain associd^ 
Hohs of ideas^ which, however oddly formed, 
your Lordship would be something loth to* 
undo. 

To take your d\Vn instance: What if the 
ideas of liberty chanced to be closely connected 
with those! of Old England; so as, by the 
magic of this union, to convert her rude heaths 
and barren mountains into pleasurable land*^ 
skips ; would yoii be forward, if you had it in 
your power, to dissolve this cbarm, and, by^ 
setting thbse objects in their true and proper 

VOL. IV. L 
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DiALonvB tight^ disenchant the mind^ at the same time^ 
from the idea^ or warm love at leasts of JElng'- 
lish liberty ? 



LOED SHAFTESBURY. 

You know well, 1 perceive, how to chase 
your instances. The force of this, you sup- 
pose, will hardly be lost on him, who professes 
himself an adorer of that liberty. But, under 
&vour, I ste no such inconvenience, as you 
suggest, in putting asunder two things which 
truth and nature had no hand in bringing to- 
gether. Liberty has charms enough to attach 
the mind, wherever the place of her abode be ; 
and I have never heard that die loveliness of 
her form is impaired, or even disgraced, by th^ 
homeliness of her habitation. 



MR. LOCKE. 

. it may be so ; and the reason, as in the case 
of the more selfish affections, is. That the ha- 
bitation of our idol,- whatever be our worship^ 
is rarely thought homely. But convince U9 
that our country is scarce worth contending. for, 
^nd, as lovely as its Goddess liberty may ap- 
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pear to enamoured eyes, the generality of her ^j[2j°* 
votaries will^ I doubt, be something slack in 
her defence. 



But, after all, an illustration must not be 
questioned at this rate. It is enough, that your 
Lordship sees I am not for discarding Princi* 
pies, under the opprobrious name of Preju- 
dices. The tender minds of youth are to be 
treated with indulgence. If they put forth too 
fast, and too luxuriantly, let the ordinary me- 
thods of culture be applied to them. A little 
dressing and pruning, at fit seasons, may do 
more good, than transplanting : a fatal expe* 
riment, in many cases ; which, in cheeking 
the immoderate vigour of its growth, kills the 
tree, or, at best, brings on a languishing and. 
dwarfish imbecillity. 

If, indeed, by Prejudices you mean vicious 
principles J properly so called ; that is, vicious 
in themselves, as well as in the degree : these, 
K is certain, must' be rooted up ; and the 
sooner, the better: but then there is no need 
of crossing the seas for the benefit of such an 
operation. 

For the proper cure of such prejudices, as I 
take it, is to be iitiade by the appKcatioti o£ 

L2 
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DiAiooins those truths that are common to ail cHme»; 

Vlll. 

not by the partial manners or opinions which 
arise out of them in this or that more polished 
society. 

But yt)ur Lordship, I observed, a» though 
you had taken up this charge of Prejudices 
purely to introduce the satire on Old England^ 
was content to drop it, as soon as it had served 
your turn. You exchanged it, however, for 
another of more importance, the low, sordid, 
AND IMMORAL HABITS; which strikp iuto the 
lives and manners of our youth, and are, as 
you conceive, epidemical and incurable in this 
Island. 

X 

/ 

It may true, that too much of the complaint , 
is well-founded. The taste of our provincial 
gentry may be something coarse; and their 
houses, none of the best schools of civility and 
politeness: so that low and even immoral 
habits may be, and^ I doubt, too often are, 
the fruit of an ordinary domestic educationi^ 
But then what remedy does your Lordship pre- 
scribe for the removal of them ? Why^ you 
send them abroad with all their impe^feotion^ 
upon their heads ; to get rid of their bad ha- 
bits, as they can, and to pick up better, as they 
will: or^ dp you perhaps imagine that ^e ill 
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qualities^ they take out with them^ will drop bff^ DiALoctJE 
of themselves? and that the good ones they 
stand in need of^ like new leaves in the spring, 
will immediately put forth and take their places? 



I4ORD SHAFTESBURY. 

I do but imagine^ that bad habits are only 
to be expelled by better; and that therefore 
the readiest way for our countrymen to get 
quit of their ill manners, is, to force them into 
good company. And, with your leave, I see 
nothing very absurd or unreasonable in this 
imagination, 

MR. LOCKE. 



Certainly not, in prescribing good habits as 
a cure for bad ones. But your Lordship had 
done well to shew what there is in a foreign 
air, that is so propitious to good habits, as that 
hone but such can thrive in it ; or, if there be 
a mixture of good and bad, as with us, how 
your traveller shall be secured against an ill 
choice. Otherwise our young spark may pick 
up new habits indeed ; but they may only be 
different from what he took from home, not 
better or more reasonable. 
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BuuMuv I •doubt, my Lord, that, when «uch rude 
and untutored boys find themselves removed 
from that restraint which the eye of a parent, 
though but little accustomed to civility himself, 
imposed upon them, they will rather give way 
' to a freer indulgence of their own froward hu- 
mours^ than be in any disposition to check and 
reform them. What inclination will such 
persons have to benefit by good company ? or 
, how indeed wtll they gain admittance into it ? 

I appeal to your own observation, whether,, 
when this sort of ill-educated people get 
abroad, and settle for a time in some frequented 
city, their usual way be not to keep at distance 
from the better company of the place, and to 
flock together into little knots and clubs of 
their own countrymen, or of such others as are 
most resembling in taste and manners to them-> 
selves ; where all their low humours are freely 
mdulged, and even inflamed, by the mutual 
society and countenance of one another. This, 
your Lordship knows, is most frequently the 
ca^e ; while the obsequious tutor is at length 
more likely to be swayed by the importunity^ 
and perverted by the ill exanipte, of his disci-, 
pies, than they are to be restrained by his ad- 
vice and authority. 
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Sut^ though foreign travel should he indeed Bui^oout 
m remedy for the mischiefs^ complained of^ I 
still question whether it would he b, proper one. 
$uppo&6 our young gentleman to be of so pliant 
a make^ as to lay aside his rustic and illiberal 
habits in complaisance to the better company, 
he is obliged to live with : does it immediately 
follow, that he will adopt none but what are 
fit for him to assume ; and, with so raw and 
undiscerning, a judgment as he carried out with 
him, that he will have the skill to select only 
and assume ftuch manners as are most become 
ing and ornamental } * 



I«OllD 13HAFTE8BURY. 



As if one needs be in any pain, on that head ; 
when the habits, I spoke of, are not only dif- 
ferent from those he must assume abroad^ but 
the v^ry reverse of thena ! 



MR. LOCKE. 



Alas, your Lordship is not to be told, that 
the reverse of wrong is not always right* Even 
in the instance your Lordship puts, a young 
man may l>e polished indeed out of his rustic 
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DuLooiTE city ; yet, if he have no better rule to go by, 
* than the fashion of the place where he lives, h? 
inay easily wear himself into the contrary de- 
fect, an effeminate and unmanly foppery. And, 
for the probability of such miscarriage, your 
Lordship is again referred to your own experi- 
pjice and observation. 

As to what' I take to be the proper remedy 
for these barbarities, that is another question,- 
Tvhich I m^y afterwards find occasion to eXr 
plain to you more at large. For the ,pi esent, I 
must take leave to conclude, that, under, the 
circumstances here supposed, foreign travel is 
generally an insufficient^ always an improper^ 
cure for them. 

Your Lordship indeed goes further^ You 
contend, that, if these sordid and dirty habits 
could by any means be expelled, still our Engr 
lish education is so essentially bad, that no 
liberal or graceful . manners could be derived 
from it^ Ai^d here your Lordship's rhetoric 
expatiates in full security. You seem confi- 
dent that, though a method might be found 
put for making reasonable men, yet our home- 
' breeding is absolutely incapable of furnishing 
fine gentlemen. 



?or:e(ign travel, l6l 

On this occai&ion it was, that the servile dis- »ialoco« 
cipHne of our schools, and the pedant tutorage * 
pf our colleges, afforded ample scope to your 
resentmeilt. From an over-charged picture of 
both these, your Lordship finds means to dress 
up 3uch a prodigy of ill manners, as must be 
jthe scorn, or pity, of all good company: 
which, to move our pity, or our scprn the 
ipore, your Lordship, I remember, took care 
to contrast to the easy, the assured, the alj-r 
sufficient air of a finished traveller. 

To this triumphant part of your harangue^ 
I have only to oppose sopie plain and simply 
truths. 

The awkward basbfulnessof a young man is 
fi siij which, I know, admits of no expiation, 
jn good company. However, what good com-r 
pany will not pardon, it will soon Tcmove. 
And, till that blessed time comes, let it Jirst 
be considered that the modesty of ingenuous 
youth, though a terrible vice in itself, is yet 
favourable to some virtues. It is full of defe- 
rence and respect ; it preserves innocence ; 
nourishes emulation; and, till reason be of 
fige to take the rein into her hands, suspends 
and controuls all the passions. Nay, if it did 
pothing more than dispose a young man to 
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DiALOQUE observe much and talk little ; even this advan- 

VIIL 

tage might be some recompence for the ill 
figure it gives him in the eyes of your Lord- 
ship^s good company. 

Have a care, my Lord, lest by taking off 
this restraint too soon^ you emancipate your 
iavoured youth from every principle of honour, 
and let him run headlong into worthlessness, 
dissolution, and ruin ! 

I know what the world is ready to think of 
this talk. But a truce with the world. I am 
a Philosopher, your Lordship knows : nay, 
your Lordship, too, is a Philosopher. Let 
us for once then hazard an unfashionable 
truth, that modesty in a young man is His 
grace and ornament ; and that a confident 



young booby, not a bashful one, is the prodigy 
that needs the expiation. 

Consider, furtheVy my Lord, that bashful- 
ness is not so much the efieet of an ill educa- 
tion, as the. proper gift and provision of wise 
nature. Every stage of life has its own set of 
manners, that is suited to it, and best becomes 
it. Each is beautiful in its season ; and you 
might as well quarrel with the child*s rattle, 
gnd advance him directly to the boy's top and 
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ipan-farthing, as expect from diffident youth Duloock. 
the manly confidence of riper age. 

Lamentable in the niean time, I am sensi* 
ble, is the condition of my good Lady ; who, 
especially if she be a mighty well-bred one, is 
perfectly shocked at the boy's awkwardness, 
and calls out on the taylor, the dancing-ma»< 
ter, the player, the travelled tutor, any body 
and every body, to relieve her from the pain of 
so disgraceful an object. 

She should however be told, if a proper sea-^ 
6on and words soft enough could be found to 
convey the information, that the odious things 
which disturbs her so much, is one of nature's 
signatures impressed on that age; that bash- 
fulness is but the passage from one season of 
life to another ; and that as the body is then 
the least graceful, when the limbs are making 
their last efforts and hastening to their just 
proportion, so the manners are the least easy 
and disengaged^ when the mind, conscious and 
impatient of its imperfections, is stretching all 
its faculties to their full growth. 

If I had the honour of her Ladyship's ear, 
I might further add, for her comfort, that as 
to this over-whelming modesty, which muffles 
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DiALOGGB merits the boy, if she have but patience, wiH 
presently outgrow it, as he does his cloaths ; 
that when this cloak of shame has done its^ 
work of wanning and invigorating his young 
virtue, it may safely be laid aside, or rath^ 
will drop off of itself; and that, as poor and 
sheepish a thing as master now is, he may turn 
out, in the end, as forward a spark as the best 
of them. 



LORD SHAPTESBURV. 

Fye, Mr, Locks; what, my philosopher 
give int6 this gaiety ! he, who reproached me 
just now for the way of raillery and declamation! 



MR. LOCKi:. 

Your Lordship does well to upbraid me for 
treating in so light a manner what deserves, 
indeed, the most indignant reproof. For, 
what is this endeavour to quench ingenuous 
shame, but a blasphemous attempt to coun- 
teract the designs of Providence, and obliterate, 
by main force, one of the most natural, as 
well as most precious, distinctions of early 
youth ? Modesty is the blush of budding rea-' 
son and virtue : and if art could succeed iq th^ 
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preposterous project of forcing the fruit with- Dialootb 
out the budj not only this prime grace of the 
year would be lost, but the production itself^ 
though it might be wondered at as a rarity, 
could never pretend to the flavour and ripeness 
of that which is of nature's own growth. 

In plain words, my Lord, modesty is the 
ornament of youth : and the earnest or rather 
the proper (Cause, of all that is excellent in riper 
age. It graces the boy, and, in due time^ 
forms the man : whereas in suppressing this 
young virtue, you precipitate, indeed, a sort 
of manhood ; which, yet, in eflfect, is only a 
perpetual boyism, or rather a portentous mix- 
ture of both states, without the virtues of 
either. 

I am fiair from meaning by all this, and your 
Lordship will be as far from suspecting me to 
mean, that ^n easy unconstrained manner is 
not an amiable and agreeable thing. I am 
only for waiting the proper time of its appear- 
ance; which nature makes a little later than 
our impatient fancies are ready to prescribe to 
her. 

Consider too this polite accomplishment, 
this supreme finishing of a .wellrfarpied Qhar- 
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OiALemm radter, can only be acquired, except in «ome 
extraordinary instances^ by long incessant use 
and habit in conversation ; which^ besides the 
unfitness of the thing in other respects, would 
dissipate the young mind too much, and take 
it off from those other more important pursuits^ 
which are proper to that age. 

Nay, I might further say, and with much 
truth, that politeness, in your Lordship's^ at 
least the court-sense of the word, is not to be 
attained by the ablest men ; and when it is at- 
tainable, would generally do hurt, I mean be* 
yond a certain degree, to its possessors. 

No very great man was ever what the world 
calls, perfectly polite. Men of that stamp 
cannot afford such attention to little things, as 
is necessary to form and complete that cha* 
racter. 



■ 

And even to men of a common make, that 
excessive sedulity about grace and manner, 
which constitutes the essence of good-breeding, 
would be injurious ; as it tends to cramp their 
faculties, effeminate the temper, and break 
that force and vigour of mind which is requi- 
site in a man of business for the discharge of 
his duty, in this fiee country. 



FOREIGN TRAYSt.* iSj. 

So that, for any thing I see, this exquisite 1hawoii» 
ease of good breeding' should be left to the 
amotion of still inferior spirits, of such in- 
deed as are conscious to themselves of an in- 
capacity for any other. 



LORD SHAFTESBURY* 

The concession is gracious ; and th^ danger, 
no doubt, alarming, lest ojur senators and men 
of business should be disabled for their high 
functions by an excess of good manners. Yet 
'tis some consolation, that at present I see no 
symptoms of that enfeebling ]x>liteness among 
such of the ornaments of either hoiise^ as I 
have the honour to be acquainted with. ' 



MR. LOCKE. 

Your Lordship may divert yourself as you 
think fit, with an old man*s fears. But if this 
mode of travelling, which has taken so much 
with us since the peace €r, should continue for 
any time, the day may come but too soon, 
when these fancies of mine will be realized: 

€ OtRymick, ia. 1.^97. . 
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Dialogue when politeness shall be fatal to ability 6i^ 
every kind ; and, at least in the higher ranks 
of life, when our countrymen shall be too well 
bred to be good for any thing, 

f 

And now, having ventured so far, shall 1 
proceed one step further, and take to myself 
the privilege of an old man, to express my 
sense of this whole matter, a little unfashion- 
ably? The mighty value, that is set upon 
manners, comes, as I have already hinted, 
from a quarter, which, though it may imprint 
respect on a person of your Lordship*s age and 
gallantry, must not pretend to be so much 
considered by grey heirs* If you can forgive 
the liberty, I will then, at length, speak out, 
and say. They ate the ladies, only, or chiefly, 
that have affixed such an idea of merit to this 
envied quality of good-breeding ; and that, as 
appearances are thought to sway full enough 
with that delicate sex, they may perhaps have 
advanced the credit of it something higher than 
such an accomplishment deserves. 

s 

And when I further consider the mighty in- 
fluence which, these fair dispensers of reputa- 
tion must needs have on our gallant and courtly 
youth, I cannot wonder that the mode of fo- 
reign travel is become so feshionable. Nay, I 
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dm half inclined to suppose, thit, in this de^ ^^Kf'^* 
bate between us^ I have rather your politeness 
to contend with^ than your judgment: and 
that, if your Lordship would deal roundly 
with me, your answer on this occasion would 
be the same with his, who, (as I have heard 
you tell the* story) being qu^tioned by his , 
friends why a person of his acknowledged sense 
and bravery would accept the challenge of a 
coxcomb, thought it vindication enough of 
himself to reply, *^ that, for the meuy he could 
^^ safely trust their judgment '^ but how should 
'^ he appear^ at night, before the Ttiaids of 
^^ hdnour^ ? 

» 

Whether I presume too much in this fancy, 
is not material. It is enough to say, that 
what there is of use or beauty in polite carriage 
will come of itself, with a little experience of 
the world and good company ; and shall not^ 
with my consent, be purchased at the expence , 

of far better things. . 



LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

Nor with mine: for, with all the courtliness 
and gallantry you make me master of^ I never 

. ^ Advice to an Author, P. ii. S. in. ' 
VOL. IV. M 
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oiALooois HiteBded by the gMd compai^, I mentioned 
with so much re$fect, eitiier those foolish 
men, or women, who prefer the forward a^ 
surance of their, hoys to evieiy other ^onsidera* 
tion. I only think tk^t a reafionaUe attentioB 
to the Biamiars of our noble y&u^ k a n^alter 
of much eonaequenee $ as ^arly impressiom 
bf this sort are neo^ary to fit them for thc( 
commerce of the worlds fit>ra whieh alone 
they can hope to derive their best and most 
solid infltruotion: and your gaiety on the fair 
sex must not nestrain me from i^reeing with 
them^ in this instance^ that I . see not bow 
that world can be read and studied^ as it ouglit 
to be^ without travelling. 



Mt< JLOGKE. , 

Yes; now your Lordship oomes to an imr. 
portant point indeed* From the p<^h of 
manners^ the least considerable, and the easiest 
to be attained of all the parts of good breedings 
your Lordship/ as I now remember, rose at 
once to a subject of real cons^equence, I mean, 
THE ¥:nowl£Pge OF THE WORLD; a scienco, 
as you well termed it^ the most profound and 
useful. And if this master-science were to 
be acquired by means of early travel, our 
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^utig gentlemAh should haVfe my consent i6 ^^]^^^ 
shtit up his books^ and set forth on his adveh* 
tures^ directly. 

Biiti gtipd my Lord,, totisidfer \Vilh yourself 
ffite difficulty df this siudy ; the rijjeness of 
s^e and judgihent necessary for entering upon 
it; tnUch more, for indking a real pt-ogtesi 
m it. 

And why, as t before hinted, virilt your 

^ Lordships be so impatient to come at the end, 

without the means ? Why, in such haste io 

build up men, when nature has allotted a sea,« 

son for their being boys ? 

Without doubt, if cut youth tould start up 
men, at once, armed at all poihtiS, as the fable 
has it, and thoroughly furnished for the busi^ 
nesi^ of life, we iihould gladly accepi this be^ 
nefit, and might thed be content t6 overlook 
or suppress all the cares of education. But 
this is not the condition of humanity. Its im- 
provements of every kind ate stow and gradual. 1 
Time and attention fordi each; and it is only 
through the right application of preceding 
' stated, that We arrive, at length, at the matu- 
rity of huiiian wisdom. Let the child and 
boy be aflow^d to pefrfett themselves in what 
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PiALOGUfi belongs to those conditions^ and it will then be 
time enough to provide for the manly cha- 
racter. 



Reflect with yourself, my Lord. When the 
young, unfurnished traveller is carried out into 
the world, with no principles to poize his con* 
duct, no maxims to direct his judgment, what 
can be expected from this untimely enterprize? 
what, but fluctuating morals, and fortuitous 
deliberations? He has not so much as the 
idea of what constitutes man. How tlien 
should he obtain any real and useful kno^- 
iedf^e of the human character ? 

If by a knowledge of the world, be only 
meant a knowledge of the external modes and 
customs of it, this, no doubt, were best ac-s 
quired by surveying them as they present 
themselves in the various tribes and societies 
of mankind. But your Lordship means more 
than this : you understand a knowledge of a 
higher kind; such as respects the creature 
faaHy considered in his essential parts, his 
reason and his passions. This is a difierent 
kind of study, my Lord, firom that other* 
Any one that has eyes, is qualified to observe 
the shapes and masks of men; but to penetrate 
their interior fraoie, to inspect their proper 
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dispositions and characters, is the business of Dialooub 
a well-informed and well-disciplined under- 
etanding. 

Can your Lordship seriously expect that a 
young . boy should comprehend the effect, 
which government, policy, institution, and 
other circumstances of life, have on the pliant 
reason of mankind? or that he should have 
the -skill to disentangle the various folds and 
intricacies, in which their real, characters lie 
involved, through the insidious and discordant 
working of the passions ? He should surely 
know what truth and reason is, before he can 
derive any benefit to himself from the dis- 
course of men : and he should have carefully 
watched the movements of his own heart, be- 
fore he presume to analyze, as your Lordship 
expressed it, the characters of others. 

You see, then, the unseasonableness and in- 
utility of foreign travel, as to the case in hand, 
even on the supposition that our traveller were 
admitted into what is called, the best company. 
But how shall this privilege be obtained ? In 
what country can it be thought that the po- 
liteness of eminent men will condescend to a 
free and intimate communication with boys, 
of whatever promkiif g hopes, or illustrious 
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^yUL^ quality ? Certaia slight wd foxms^ civilities 
your lx>rdship knows, are the utinost that can 
be looked for; and are indeed the whole of 
what our ill-prepared traveller is capable. 

Your {x)rdship did well to remind me of 
fuch societies aj| those in which you and I h^ye^ 
at times^ been engaged. The recollection is^ 
of cpurse, flattering and agreeable. But let us 
presume upon ourselves, my. Lord ; the Lim- 
30RCHS and Lb Ctsacs are not so obvioifts to 
every body, as they were to us ; or, if thsy 
were, evi^ body would, not profit sp well by 
. them. And if private sqhoWs be thiMs^ ipac^ 
cessjlhle^ how shall w:e think to ii^tri^de on ttM^ 
bu6in^83 and occupatioKis of expisrif np^ nia^ 
gistrates and ministers? A^y P^tt^^g bc^ 
these out o^ the qjijiestian, wh^ i^ewajn fi^r t^ 
tutorage and mstruction of thes<a tfayelled boy s> 

. but such raw, unaccomplished companions, as 
they l^ft at homer mA may Q»A every wjiere 

. ill abundance ? * 
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$till my objec^ons go fiirthi^r. What if, 
by uncommon sagacity aD4 good hfik, somo 
accmamjnnpe. b§ nijade yfjfh superior per,spn&,; 

ai|d 8(Hi^ IM^ insighjt at leng^ be gaiined into 
thpir re^l characi^rs } Of M[hat inighty advan^ 
tas^ will, tbia be in ^fb, wil^ their lMi«i»esi. 
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afilongst 0«her men ; aiid when the same BuTtoevii 
industry and attention had' brought them ac« 
quainted with the characters of those, they 
inust act and live witMi ^ Foreigners are nei- 
tiler an easier study than our own countF}rm€n^ 
nor a more useful one* The very mod^s and 
forms of external breeding catch the attention 
of unexperienced youth ; and are so many ob^ 
ftfiacles to their veal progress in this science. 
And, when all is done, the modifications of 
the human character, a& existing at home, and 
Exhibited in the IweA and actions of their fel^ 
low^itisens, are, as I said, the proper objects* 
ef their curiesity. 

^ fin short, the utmost I can allow to this 
discipline of foreign travel, under the idea of 
vis fiamishing a knowledge of the worldy is> 
That k may possiUy wear a young man into 
somie studied and apish resemblance of the 
models, he copies from, in his deportment, 
and manners; or tfiat the various scenes, he» 
has passed through-, may furnish matter, at 
his return^ for much unprofitable babble in 
ooiwersation : bu^ that he ^shoujd come back; 
fraught with any solid information^ concer;n*, 
ing men and things, such as, in your Lord*, 
ship's sublime phrase, mayiit. him to appear ^ 
with lustre in the court or senate of his own , 
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piAioeuc country, is[ wbftt I can aever pn>mts6 mysell 
from ihh fiishionftblj^ mofje of edticfttion. 

I am even disposed to promise myself the 
^essfrom it, for. an observation, I U^^ve aome-: 
tim^s hacl the opportunity of mptl^ipg. 



An oI4 man has so little about him to pro-: 
yoke envy, that he may be allow^ to make 
die best of bis former successes. And though 
J pride myself in one, of a very delicate na-? 
tare, the boast of it will not b^ ill t^ken even 
there, where your Lordship, with all your prie* 
tensions, would be heard w^th no patience. 
In short, I indulge myself in the vanity of 
saying that J b^ve, in my time, been well 
with the fair sex, apd havp even been coun-: 
l^enanced 90 far a$ tQ be a^mittfjd into a degree 
of acqus^int^nce and famiUstrity with 3ome la- 
dies of the highest quality ftpd distinction, 
And of these, I h^ye constantly observed, that, 
thongh bred up ^t home, they had a manifest 
advantage over tiieir trayelled brothers, I wa^ 
going, to say, in learning ^nd science, . but cer^ 
tainly in true politeness, good sen^^^ anfl evf Q 
^ knowledge pf the wprljl. 
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LORb SHAFTESBURY. 

I understand this civility to the ladies, as a 
decent atonexnent for your late freedoms witK 
theixit |n this light I should be unwilling to 
^ayil at it : and y?t 1 see not, how your high 
encomiums on the superior good sense and po* 
Kteness of these home-bred ladies can consist 
inth the passion^ you before censured in tliem, 
for foreign travel, as favourable, in their opi^r 
piop, to the production of such virtues. 
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My consistency in this representation, I 
doubt, is less questionable, than my civility. 
For the ladies, on whom I bestowed those high, 
l^ut just encomiums, were chiefly such as I had 
known in my younger days, before the passion 
for travel bad got ^mong them. Now indeed 
the case is altering apace, and the effects are' 
answerable* The virtues ofthe English ladies, 
when they staid at home,* were more conspicu- 
ous than those pf our travelled gentlemen. , Now 
that they; too, begin to travel, their follies are, 
^o, more glaring : in either case^ I am wilUng 
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^' vm^* to own, for the credit of my civility, from thU 
same reason, that both good and ill qualities 
strike us most, when set in the precious metal 
of that sex. 

However, from tlie whole of my experience, 
I must needs conclude, that this finishing of a 
travelled education only serves to corrupt good 
qualities, or inflame bad ones. 

But the ladies are not in my province. If 
they were, a knowledge of the world is not the 
leading virtue I might wish to see them po»r 
sessed of. In the men, I confess, this accom-> 
plishment is of more importance; and I am 
therefore soliditous, that no wdl-meaning youth, 
whom it so much concerns to gain a know^ 
ledge of the world, should be misled in his 
search of it. 

V Seriously, my Lord, the world, which f 
am forced to repeat so often, is a solemn word, . 
and the study of it has an air of something 
plausible and imposing. But those, who know 
what the world is, will think it best that a 
young man begin with what is the first and 
last concern of every man, the study of him- 
self; and if, in due time, he come to under-* 
stand> and, still more, to value as they deserve. 
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^he characters o£ the great and good men^ of Duio««s 
his own country, the opprobrious name of * 

home-bred will not hinder him from acquiring 
tihe best fruit, with which a knowledge of the 
woi«ld, rightly understood, can furnish him. 

For^ my Lord, I must not, on so inviting 
an occasion as this, conceal an odd ikncy of 
mine from your Liordship. 

Tbe affiur of knowing the worldy about 
ifihich. weak and fantastic people make so much 
noise, and which one hears them perpetually 
insisting upon with so much sufficiency, is of 
aU others, the nicest and Dnost momentous step 
that is made in education. And, > though vo* 
lumes have been written to teach us how we 
may best become scholars^ orators, courtiers, 
what not ; yet not on& leaf do I ever remember 
to have seen, composed by any capable man, 
that instructs' ua in the proper way of getting^ 
into ihia great secret. 

It i8 not a matter to be entered upon, if I 
wffire vain enough to think myself capable of it, 
iq^ thia casual conversation ; but thus much I * 
may presume to say, that whoever designs to 
let a young :man. into a safe and usdnl know^ 
ledge of the world, must do it in a way very 
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DuLocuE remote from that which has hitherto heeit 
taken. 

A young man, they tell us, must know the 
world ; therefore, say they, push him into it 
at once, that he may acquire that knowledge, 
which his own experience, and not andther*s, 
must procure for him. 

I, on the other hand, take upon me to say, 
Therefore keep him out of that world, as long 
as you can ; and when you commit him to it, 
let the ablest friend or tutor lend him his best 
experience, to conduct him gradually, cau- 
tiously, imperceptibly, into an acquaintance 
with it« 

You ask the reason of this mysterious pro* 
cedure; yet methinks it should be obvious 
enough. From sixteen to one Und twenty (a 
period, in which the cares of an ordinaiy. edu- 
cation cease, or are much relaxed) is that pre-* 
cise season of life, >vhich requires all the at- 
tention of the most vigilant, and all the address 
of the wisest, governor. The passions are then 
opening ; curiosity awake ; and the young 
mind ready to take its ply from the seduce* 
ments of f^shioq, and creditable example. 



FORBION TRAVEL. iSl 

Nor is- this the worst. An education^ tliat Dialogue 
■ , 1.1,. vui. 

deserves the name^ has inculcated maxims of 
honom* aiid ^probity; has inspired the noblest 
sentiments of moral duty ;' has impressed on 
the mind a veneration for all the virtues, and 
an equal horror, for all the Vices^ of humanity. 

Full of these sublime ideas, which his pa-- 
rents^ his tuttNrs^ his books, and even his own 
ingenuous heart has rendered familiar to him, 
the fatal time is at hand, when our well-in- 
structed youth is now to make his entrance 
into the world : but, good God, what a world ! 
not that which he has so long read, or dreamt 
of; but a world, new, strange^ and incoui* 
sistent with all his former notions and expects^* 
tioiis. . ^ 

V He enters this scene with awe ; and eontem* 
plates it with astonishment. Vice, he sees 
assured, prosperous, and triumphant; virtue 
discountenanced,' unsuccessful, and degraded. 
He joins the first croud, that presents itself to 
him : a loud laugh arises ; and the edge of their 
ridicule is tunied on sobriety, industry, ho^ 
nesty, generosity, or some other of those qua- 
lities, hi^ has hitherto been most fond of. 



l8fi on THE VV» M, 

AuLMfot 0e qaits this damorooB 86t witii disd^n ; 

VHI. 

ftnd is glad to unite himself with oMMher, bet^ 
ter dressed, better manneti^, in ail respeotk 
more specious and attriK^tivis. His Itn^lieitjr 
makes him for some time thildtipe of tills plau^ 
sible society : but timr occniond hints, theif 
negligent sarcasms^ their sallies of wit, and po- 
lite raillery on all that he haa been accustotned 
to hold sacred, shew him at last that he has 

only changed his company, Hot mended it. 

• • • 

This discovery leads him to another. He 
attends to the lives of these WelUbred pfgople^ 
and finds them of a piece with their manners 
and conversation ; shewy indeed, and, on firit 
view, decorous; but, in efiect,; deform^ by 
every impotent and selfish passion ; wasted in 
sloth and luxury; in ruinous play; criminal 
intrigues; or, at best, unprofitablcr :amuse->'' 
. ments. - :< -; ^^ 



l-ORD SHAFTESmJET* 



This painting, methinks, is ..a. little strong* 
Besides, you might stlrely hate provided blotter 
company for yout young inspector of the world, 
than that sbamdesa crew, or this corrupt one. 
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MR. LOCKE. 

I take up^ as he must do, with such com- 
pany to the world is most apt to throw in our 
way ; and. the colouring, your Lordship knows, 
is modest enough for the oocasion« 

But I attend our boy-adventurer no further 
in his progress into the world, and return now 
to ask you, what effect your Lordship thinks 
these strange unexpected scenes must naturally 
have upon him? Certainly one or other of 
these two ; either that the scorn of virtue, he 
every where observes, will by degrees abate his 
reverence of it, and at length obliterate all the 
better impressions of his education ; or, if these 
should still keep their hold of his young inge- 
nuous breast, that he will entertain the most 
indignant sentiments of mankind, and suffer 
himself to be carried by them into a sour and 
sullen misanthropy, at least; perhaps into a 
sceptical and prophane iiippiety. 



DiAtdooa 
vui. 



I have seldom known a young man of sense 
and parts, educated in this way, escape from 
one or other of these mischiefs. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 



But why then briag him up with those h%h 
notions of mankind, of which the world must 
presently disabube^ him, at the expence either 
of his inixocence, or good nature ? 



MR. LOCKE. 



That question had been natural enough from 
most men. But your Lordship knows very 
well, that, in this moral discipline, as in every 
other, ideas of excellence are to be imprinted 
on the young mind, and the most consummate 
models proposed for imitation : on this certain 
principle, That, whoever would be moderately 
accomplished in any art, and most of all in this 
supreme art of life, must take his aim high, 
and aspire to absolute perfection. A painter 
6t statuary of the lowest form, your Lordship 
knows, is taught to work after a Madonna of 
Raphael, or a Venus of Medicis ; yet is not 
likjBly to meet with either, among his acquaint- 
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LORD ainAFTPwynyf 



The observation is surely just; andjQpvil(i 
only mean that those High fancies should be 
checks and m.Qd^.rated io diie time^ before ^our 
^QtraQe^ intp thM^ world, which^ ^t i$ ^resees)> 
wiJJ sp little Qorre9jK)ud to the^^a* 



§ * 

And whti is ithaf 4tie timfif yovr JLiordftbip 

j(0ffti apiM^t fpr ^m dejlic^ ope^on ? 

h it, b^fpr^ the ypiu^ boy commence \\xs 
tscfv^^ But that, aecording to your I^jrd- 
iibip'^ «ipb#n>e^ 13 po early, that the re^men, 
y4^ wpuld UQW 9bate, bas not tal^ien its full 
^^ct, aind hi^ w^k uaqopfirwied virtjiip would 
d>(e wdcx tb^ catperisaemt. 

Is it tbep, wbea Jbi^ travels at« lalre^df b$- 
|[-TO ? A»4 is the sag^ tutor, yoiir X-cwfehiip 
jWxion>s^ &m to, as to .s<vae godj on every op- 
Cfhiapv of dUtrf si(, to charge biun^eif with t^* 

^^kiiion of this diJ9ic^Ity? AUs! r^yy it ffi 
jtop latp. Yp^ bwe :birppgb;t jtb^ boy intpiJjip 
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vni. 



SMmut scene. He ivill see and judge for himsdlf. 
The torrent bears him away : the instant im- 
pression is too strong to be counteracted by 
the fieeble and^ now, disgusting admonitions of 



a tutor. 



See then, if the proper way, to secure him 
from these inconveniences, be not. To keep 
him yet at a distance from the world ; and, 
when you let him into some knowledge of it, 
to do it seasonably, gradually, and circum- 
spectly : to take the veil off from some parts, 
and leave it still upon others ; to paint what he 
does not see, and to hint at more thiaitt*you 
paint: to confine him, at first, to the best 
company, and prepare him to make allowances 
even for the best : to preserve in his breast the 
love of excellence, and encourage in him the 
generous sentiments, he has so largely im- 
bibed, and «o perfectly relishes : yet temper, 
if you can, his zeal witK candour ; insinuate to 
him the prerogative of such a virtue, as his, 
s© early formed, and so happily cultivated ; 
and bend his reluctant spirit to some aptness 
. of pity towards the ill-instnicted and the vici- 
. ous: by degrees to open to him the real con- 
^ tlition of that world, to which he is approach- 
ing j yet so. as to present to him, at the same 
time, the certain inevitable misery of conform- 



FOREIGN TRAVEL.' rlfi? 

ing to it : last of all, to shew him some eiam- ^^^^^* 
pies of that vice, which he mu3t learn to bear 
in others, though, detest in. himself ; to watch 
the effect these examples have upon him ; and, 
as you find his dispositions incHne, to fortify 
his abhorrence, of vioe, or excite his commiser- 
ation of the vicious : in a word (for I am not 
now directing a tutor, bnt si;iggesting, in vety 
general terms, my ideas of his office) to inform 
the minds of youth with such gradual intelli- . 
gence, as may prepare them to see the world . 
without surprize, and live in it without, danger. 

This is that important chapter, which I pre- 
sumed to say no institutor of youth had yet 
composed, or so much as touched upon, in a 
treatise of education. You will learn from this 

■ 

bi^ief summary of its contents, what, in my 
opinion, should be the employment of those 
precious ye^rs,. which are usually thrown a^ay 
upon foreign travel. 

In earnest, my Lord, there is a iatal mistake 
in this matter. People speak of a. knowledge 
of the world, as what may be acquired at any 
time, and, for its importance, cannot be ac^ - 
quired too soon. Alas! they forget, that a 
long and careful preparation is necessary, be- 
fore we are qualified so much^ as to enter on 

N 2 
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^1^1^ thiitafek; and that thejr, who are lateit in seCr 
ting out) will arrive the soonest^ eertaihly the 
. aafeiM:^ at their journey's end. 



U>RD ailAFl*fi&BURT. 

But when^ shall this mighty work of prepa-^ 
ration be carried on ? And in what privil^ed 
Mnetuaiy shdl our good young man be kept 
from the sight and contagion of this wiefced 
worId> and yet be gradually forming for tht 
use and practice of it ? 






MR. LOdCfi. 

Where, does yonr Lordship ask ? Why, hi 
his college ; in a friend's, or his (hther's house ; 
any where, in short, rather than in a foreign 
country, where every wholesome restraint is 
taken ofl^ and the young mind left a prey to 
every ill impi^ssicm. 



IX)RD SflAFTESBURV. 



And are there no inconveniences, on tlrt 
other handy which a provident paisaat may ht 
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Supposed to foresee^ and may be willing to ^^V* 
guard against ? 

MR. LOCKS* 

I understand your Lordship. I koow^ that^ 
for want of bettet* arguments in support of this 
foreign breeding, weak or unworthy parents 
are ready to take up with such as these : 

They tell us, especially if of rank and qua-* 
lity, that their children have suflfered more than 
enough already, in their passage through our 
public and vulgar schools ; that; together with 
many illiberal habits, they have contracted many 
low and illiberal friendships, which are, in all 
leason, to be shaken off; that these unworthy 
companions follow them to the University, and 
are, if not th^ bane, jfet th^ dishonour and in- 
cumbrance of their future lives; that an ab- 
sence pf some years abroad loosens these hasty 
and ill-timed connexions ; and leaves them, on 
their retlim, at full liberty to contract others^ 
more suitable to their birth and quality, and 
more conducive to their views of fortune, as 
well as of reputation, in the world ; that indeed 
they might remove the young man immedi* 
ately from his school into their own house; 
but that much of their time is necessarily spent 
in the metropolis, the licence of which is not^ 
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^'ALOGUB • to be,guirded against by any care of their owi^ 
or of tlie best governor; that his low illiberal 
acquaintance would haunt him even there ; at 
least, that the youth of hi^ own age and rank 
would natun^ly flock about him, and, under 
a t^iousand pretences of civility or amusement^ 
engage him in all the follies, and perhaps the 
vices, of this great town ; that, on the whole, 
his only refuge from these mischiefs is in the 
way. of foreign travel; whence, at length, he 
may return in riper age and with better judge- 
^ ment to take his station in the world. 



, To this popular talk (which your Lordship^ 
I suppose, glanced at, but would not conde^ 
jieend to enforce directly) it is enough to reply, 
that part of the inconveniences, here enume- 
rated, are feigned at pleasure, and the rest 
exaggerated ; that the authority of a father, if 
he deserve that name, in concurrence with 
honest friends afid an ordinary governor, will 
prevent them all, or at least palliate them; and 
that, to take matters at the worst, his son will 
be exposed to still greater inconveniences any 
where else. But in truth I cannot see, if a 
college be excepted against, and the business 
be to see the world, as it is called, why Lon- 
don should not be esteemed as fit a scene for 
the .purpose, as any other great town in Eih 
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npe: I think it ccmtains at much good <!oin- ^'^J^l^ 
psny as any other ; iftid 1 doubt whether it be 
more Ucentioiis r or^ if it be^ there are- three.^ 
restraints upon it, which, I am sure, will not 
be found abroad : I mean, f ^ the parental au- 
thority ;'* *^ domestic government ;" and " a 
r^rd to reputation, under the eye and notice 
of his firiends." 



So that, in every view, whether on your 
IjOiKlship's plan, of \ entering directly on the 
great study of the world, or on min^ of only 
preparing for it, our young man cannot possi- 
bly do better, at his years, than stay at home i 
where, if your Ldtdship please, we will then' 
leave him ; at least, till we have tried the forego 
of your next, and, as I remember, LASxargu-V 
ment in behalf of foreign travel, ^' which' arpse 
out of the mighty benefits, supposed to at-: 
tend the study and cultivation of what sitre 
" called * the FINE arts; in shorty from the? 
'' lustre and importance pf the virtuoso cha-^ 
** racter." t 



a 



(( 



Your Lordship, who has so acknowledged ^ 
taste in these things, land of course has so ex-*^ 
quisite a^ense of their value, may be exciised^ 
for enlai^ng so particularly on this hea^, But 
to me,, who am of a plainer make and cooler 



y 



^^t^^ disposition^ they^ t^TpipeBT^ if not ttii^oloiis^ jei 
of little impoFtaned^ lyhea ccmipaFed with thoto 
other things^ ^hicb sire the prcqier and mon 
immediate objects of education^ 

It would^ I doubts disgust ydur Lordships 
should I sp^k xtty Aund freely of them ; or 
even insinuate^ that I take these studies, whcA 
entered upon in early youth, and proposed as 
matters of serious pursuit and application^ to 
hare indeed the md&t pernicious tendency ; at 
breaking the nerves and force of the mind^ aosd 
inspiring I know not what of a trifling and su^ 
perfluous vanity, ,. 

To rendeif these pursuits serviceable it any 
^d^ree^ or even ha,rmless^ they should in all 
reason, be po^itponed to riper yearsi when the 
confirm^ judgtnent will of course bke them 
but for what they are, for nothing more thai) 
elegant and polite amusements. 

Not to insist, that to excel in this speeies of 
taste, as in all others, a previous foundation is 
required, of reflexion and good bensle: for I 
iigree with your &vourite poet ; of ev0y polity 
^stttdy and indulgence even of the imagiaatiim^ 
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TfMe kvA Aill stronger dbjecCioM might be thiOMont 
miidetoyoixtpAH^l\tyfottheJ£nearts. But 
I atti oootttited to wave them all ; as indeed 
Ibef woiild dosM with an ill grace from one, 
who ffliist floknowledge himnelf to kave no par-^ 
ti<mlar $kil} or discernment in them^ and who 
should not therefore presume to enter the lists 
with so consummate a master of them as your 
i.oAlsh^« 

LOt0 sitArrssftcitY. 

And so^ under ^e cwet of a civit speech/ 
yoa esoiipe Aiom the most specious, at least, of ^ 
those arguments, which are alleged in favour 
of an early travelled education. For, whether 
it be true, or no, diat odier accomplishments 
may be as well ae(itiifed at home, it' is pasf^a 
doubt diat the polHse and liberal arts can otify 
be learnt abroad. And of their nse and oma^ 
iMnt to ottT iioMe youth^^ ^ ^ 



Ma. LOCKS* 



Your liOTdsbip, I know, can say more, and 
finer things, than you expect I should seriously 
dispute with you^ on this occasion. , ; 



IM 



PUIgJ.* 



, I .luKve now> my) Lord^ (at Imtk if m;f <>ld 
mefioryh^ilpt l^tr^yed ode) g^ne over the 
^^^ heads aii(d tcfpica, of your defence ; asd 
said eiiough^ I bel^eveji m eael^ to sbew that 
forejgi^i.travd is not, on whatever side we view 
it,, th^, roost p?v>per method of a yomig gentle- 
man^s e^uca^tion. > 

4 

The benefits, you propose by it, are either 
of small account in themselves, at least of 
much less account than ..tho^ you must sacri- 
fice to them; or, when their importance is 
real and confessed, may. be attained more con* 
veniently in some other way, and at some 
other season 



For^.afta* aU I hai»^ said, your Lordship is 
not to condudf that I am wholly bent against 
th^ p^c|ice of fore%n travieL I am as sen* 
sible, as any man, pf its imjportant use, when 
undertaken at a proper time and by fit persons.. 
For, though I esteem it idleness, and some- 
thing worse^ for a young boy to waste his 
prime and most precious years in sauntering 
round Evirope^ j^et I know what ends of wis^^ 
dom and of virtue may be answered by a ca- 
pi^le man!s survey of it. 



FttREIGK TRAVEU l$$ 

But then^ my Lord, I reckon that capacity Dutoeitt 
at no vulgar rate. He must be of worth and 
consideration enough to be received into the 
wisest, nay the greatest company. His na* 
tural insight into men and things must be 
quick and penetrating. His faculties must all 
be at their height ; his studies matured ; and 
his reading and observation extensive. With 
these accomplishments, if jt man of rank and 
fortune can find leisuce to employ a few. 3rears . 
among the neighbouring nations, I readily 
agree, his voyage may turn out to his own 
benefit, and to |^at of his coun^/ 

In this way it may be true, as your \j3^ 
ship insisted, that our island prejudices will 
be usefully worn* off^ and much real: civility 
and politeness be imported amoiig us. 



. U)RD 8HAlTeS>URY. 

\ 

/ 

I tiiank yoQ for this concision. Although 
I cannot yet be convinced of the total imjHXH 
priety <sif an earlier voyage, I am plefised to find 
you do not interdict the thing iisself. Many 
wise persons among us havci even talked at 
that rate. But you are more reasonable ; and 
indeed that extravagance was not to be ap* 
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'^•AMjwa prshended from your true sense and superior 



VIII. 



knowledge of homan nature. 



MR. LOCKE. 

i ha;ve diat esteem of your Lordship^s kind 
<ipinion5 as to be very unwilling to forfeit any 
share of it. Yet what I have now to advance 
will, I readily foresee^ expose me to some risk^ 
in that particular. 



For now your Lordship haa expressed 
regard for a superior knowledge of human na- 
tnre^ it emboldens me to add th^t such know- 
ledge (which I' have small right to claim 
to m];«elf) is not to be acquired but by 
the largest . and most extepsive -observation of 
the human species : so that I may be found at 
last even a warmer advocate for the uses of 
foreign travel, than your Lordship. 



I hold then that the knowlec^ of faninan 
nature (the only knowledge, in the lai^t 
8«ii« of the e»pr«6«on, desenrmg a y^se marfs 
regard) can never be well attained but by 
seeing it under all its appearances; I meany 
not merely, or duefly, in that fair and- w^-> 
dressed form it wears amid the arts and embel^ 
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lishm^nts of our western ivortd; but; in its Dialogvb 
0ake4 sinyplicity^ and even deformities; nay, 
under a}l its disguises and distortionsi arising 
from absurd governtn^nts and monstrous reli- 
gionSj in every distant region and quarter of 
the globe. 

The subject appears to me of that import^ ^ * 
ance, that it almost warms me^ an old philo- 
sopher as I am> into soine emulation of your 
liQrdship's enthusiasm. 

I, 

I would say then, ^' that, to study human 
NATURE to purpose, a traveller naust enlarge 
his circuit beyond the bounds of Europe. 
He must go, and catch her undressed, nay 
quite naked, in North-America, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. He may then examine 
^^how she s^pears crampt, contracted, and 
^' buttoned up close in the strait tutiic of law 
and custom, as in China and Japan: or, 
spread out and enlarged above her common 
size, in the loose and flowing robe of enthu- 
siasm, among tiie Arabs and Saracens : or, 
lasdy^ as dbe flutters in the old rags of worn- 
out policy aiid civil government, and almost 
'^ ready to run back naked to the deserts, as 
" on the il&rf«Verranea« coast of ^rica" - 
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^^vm^ These, my Lord, are the proper scenes for 
the philosopher, for the citizen of the world, 
to expatiate in. The tour of Europe is a 
paltry thing : a tame, uniform, unvaried pros- 
pect : which afibrds nothing but the same po- 
lished manners and artificial policies, scarcely 
diversified enough to take, or merit, *our at-^ 
tention. 

It is from a wider and more extensive view 
of mankind that, a just estimate is to be made 
of the powers of human nature. Hence we 
collect what its genuine faculties are: what 
ideas and principles, or if any, are truly innate 
and essential to it; and what changes and 
modification it is susceptible of from law and 
custom. 

If you thinlc I impose too great a- task on 
our inquisitive traveller, my next advice is. 
That he stay at home: read Europe in the 
mirror of his own country, which but too 
eagerly reflects and flatteirs every state that 
dances before its surface ^ and, for the rest, take 
up with the best information he can get from 
the books and 'narratives of the best voyagers. 
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' l^t'isy yoa ' discdurage biih from looking 

cabn^d into the woirld of- reason and civility, 

the most natural state of mankind ; and re- 

quire him to waste his time and observation 

on skives; maditi^, ^^ ofr - saVages ; states^ in 

. which reason and civiKty have no place, and 

.wiiepe4iimifanity itself, almost, disappears. 

Admirable advice this, 'to come firohi a phi- 
losopher! amd still better, to send your disci- 
{rfe to take his information of this ^nnatural dis- 
ordered scene from the lying accounts of igno- 
rant, ill-instrUcted, and gaping tale-tellers ! 



MR. LOCKE^ 

I was afraid, I should not be able to secure 
to myself the good opinion, which your Lord- 
ship was pleased to express of my knowledge 
of kwnan nature. This mprtifying experience 
puts an end to my adventurous flights, at 
once ; and forces me back again into the nar- 
rower walk, which your lordship seems 
willing to prescribe to me. - * 



;800 ov THIS ytm «r 

v^v. Be it then, a. you insist, that an English 
gentleman's care shoald be, to accomplish 
himself in th« school of reason and civility ; 
to fit himself, in short, for that state which 
your ^.ordslwp dignifies with the name ct no* 
turah Still I dedsDe against his Ewtf^m 
travels. 



The manners iA etch ptate we ptmfiar to 
itself, aod hest iadap4ed to it The ctviSity, 
that prevails in some plaoea on the eoptiiMirt, 
may be more studied sttid exquisite than ours ; 
but not therelbre to be preferrMl befitoie it. 
Those refinements have fasd their hirtb .ftofb 
ifomespondent policies ; to which liiey we well 
suited, and from which they jnee^ve their 
whole value* In the more absotolte moAarefaies 
of Europe, all are courtiers. In our freer 
monarchy, all should be citizens. Let then 
the arts of address and insinuation flourish in 
France. Without them, what merit can pre- 
tend to success, what ttdentsopen the way to fa^ 
vour and distinction ? But let a manlier character 
psevail here. We have a prince to aerme, aa^t 
to flatter : we have a countiy to emhraoe^ not 
a court to adore : we have, in a word, chjtcto 
to pursue, and interests to proinote, ir<Hn the 
care of which our fiioter neighbours are happ^ 
disburthened. ^ 



/ 



^ L6t our cduntrj^men thea be indulged in tlie Duloovs 
phinnats^ nay^ the' roughness of their man* 
ners: but let them atohe for this defioet, by 
iheir useftxl "sense,/ their > superior knowledge^ 
-their ^public spirit, and, ' above all, by their 
4m|)(di8hed integrity.^ 

Would your Lordship's favourite Athens 
have dcoK wisely ^(6r rad)er^did it do so?) to 
egtokange the simplicity 'and /manly freedom of 
fts'ancient character, :for the fof^ieries and 
pnostrations; . of 'the'* Asiatic courts ? Nay, 
.wouU'tiie Mfter accomplishments of Athens, 
in its beat.state>' have done well in a citizen of 
Sparta? - , 

Your Lordship sees what to conclude from 
these hint^U For my own part, my Lord, I 
esteem^ politen^s,: in the reasonable sense of 
.the w6rd^ as: the ornament, nay more, as the 
duty. . of * humanity. But, under colour of 
making' this valuable acquisition, let no culture 
of the human mind, no instruction in letters 
und business^ no discipline of the passions, no 
improvements of the -head and heart, be neg'- 
iected. Let the foundation of these essential 
virtues be Laid deep in the usual' forms of out 
public, if you will, or (as you know I had rap 
ther) in the way of a more attentive ja^ 
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BtAi.o«i7B moml/ beean^ private, edticafcioii. Let the 
commefce oF the world, in due time and un^ 
der due Fegalation, succeed to this caie ; and 
your Lopd«hip will find your 3rouT)g geotleman 
as fully acGCMfnplished in all respects as^. in rea- 
son, you should wish to see bim. And far 
proof of it, if I were not restrained, by a com- 
mon and perhaps false delieac}% from bringing 
the name9 of our friends and aotjaaintmee into 
example in conversation, how many i^steDoes 
of this sort could I point to, in sucb men as 
your Lordship has known in your o^tt eountry, 
and is most disposed to reverence; and some of 
them, possibly, in your own family ! 



\ 



LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

Rather tell me, how we may reasonably 
expect to see such models produced, according 
to the vulgar way of our home-breeding : that 
one or two such may, perhaps, after strict 
search, be found among^ o»urselves, I shall not 
dispute with you. 



MR. LOCKE* 



The search would cost me small pains. Bat 
I press the matter no further. It is enough 
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diat ydur Lordship sees I have my eye on Diaiocwk 
sottie, the most estimable, nay the most ac-^ 
complished characters, that have been formed 
among ourselves: and that even io envied a 
diing, IS a fine gentleman, has been fashioned 
on diis side the water. But the rarity of the 
production, you think, makes against me^ 
and shews there is no trusting to the stubborn 
soil and unfriendly climate of our country. 
You conclude, upon die wholcy fi>r the expe^ 
diency of fordgn * travel, from the aiekiiow'* 
ledged defects of our authorized seats of learn^ 
i«g ; wMefa, aeoonliug to yout LonldBiip*s idea 
and repres^itation of them, aye so degenemte ; 
and d^raved, that nothing of worth and value 
can be rcssonably expected from that quarter. 



This, after all, is your main reason fof ad- 
vising a foreign education. Your spite is to 
our Universities ; and, to bribe, or rather pro 
voke me into the same quarrel, your Lordship 
did not forget to remind me of the little obli- 
gation, which I myself, who was trained in 
their discipline, have had to them* 

I could assent, perhaps, to some part of tibia 
charge. It is certain, at least, that the pre* 
judices, the bigotry, the false learning, and nar- 
row princifdes,^ which have prevailed teQ miKli, 

02 
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PuLaoim and still prevail, in those famous seminaries^ 
create an unfavourable opinion of them in the 
minds of many liberal and discerning persons. 
Nay, I will not disown' to you, that I have at 
times been tempted myself to entertain, per- 
haps to express, some resentment against them. 
But we are always severe, generally unfieur^ 
judges in our own case. And, to say the 
truth, when the. matter comes to be ccmsidered 
Impartially and coolly, their faults, of whatevtf 
kind, will admit of much alleviation. 

The Universities of England, your Lord- 
ship knows, had their rise in the barbarous 
ages. The views of their institutors were, ac- 
cordingly^ such as might be expected from^ 
men of their stamp, and in their circumstances. 

These seminaries were more immediately 
consecrated to the service of the church ; which 
is the less to be wondered at, as our statesmen^ 
you know, were, at that time, churchmen. 
Hence the plan of studies, prescribed to the 
youth, would be such as was best adapted to. 
the occasions of that class of men, in whose in- 
struction the public was more directly interested. 

Besides, the learning of that time was . rude 
and barbarous; and, had their views be^ 



more enlarged^ the founders of our colleges I)ia].dgpb 
had it not in their power to provide for the 
encouragement of any other. The supreme 
accomplishment even of our men of business 
was little more than a readiness in the form»j 
a^d a dexterity in the quirks^ of the canon 
law : and the pride of the most profound scho* 
lars lay in applying the subtelties of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy to theolpgic and metaphy^ 
^ical questions; whence too much stress was 
evidently laid on logical exercises and scholastic 
disputations. 

Tis true, some few of our colleges were 
erected at a time, when something more light 
and knowledge had broke in upon us; I mean, 
during the progress of the Reformatio^. Bu$ 
the great object that filled all men's minds 
being the dispute with the see of Rome, .the 
principal circumstance that distinguishes these 
later foundations from the other is, that their . 
statutes provide more e^ecially for the ma- 
nagement of that controversy. So that, even 
in these societies, the scholastic disputative 
genius still prevailed, to the exclusion of that 
more liberal plan of studies, which is fitted to 
all times, and would have suited better to the 
general purpose of these established seats of 
education. 
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aeeount of the institution and genios 
6t our English Universities may be easily 
erddited, even from what wte now see of them* 
But, fiiough some catises may be assigned for 
llie introducboA of these barbarous plans of 
education, what reason can be given why they 
should be cherished in our days, or that men ' 
of sense should submit to theip ? 



MR. LOCKR. 

The reason is not fer to seek. These bar^ 
barous plans of education had, we have seen, 
in former times, both their reason and their 
ttse. Bodies of men retain the character of ^ 
their first institution very long; and, all things 
considered, I am inclined to think it not amiss 
that they do so. Universities and schools of 
learning, in particular, should not be in haste 
to exchange established principles and practices, 
which the best sepse of former ages had intro^ 
duced, for novel and untried pretensions. The 
feason is plain : their instructions would hav6 
small weight, and their discipline no stability^ 
fUQid such ea^ and perpetufd cbaoges^ Tbtj 
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mp^ iRideed, the depositenes of the ^Hablic^M- ''^^1^^ 
ctom ated virtae ; and theiir buMo^ss is, to ia* 
cisilcate both <m the tistag geoerattob^ upon tbt 
(botiiig on Mrkich they are received and under* 
^tood , in the severtl coixntries' where they are 
elected. Erea if their kfeal e^tatutes laid them 
under no restraint, an etaiaess ia departing 
AvMH esitabiished rules were « levity not to be 
commended ; aaid wouM, in the end, be un&* 
vonrable to truth itsdf, when at any time it 
should come^ in its turn» to be entertain^ 
among them. 



The truth is, ray Lord, we are ready to 
consider these seminaries as .schools of phiIo«* 
sophy, strictly so called : whereas their proper 
character is that of schools of learning and 
education. Under this last idea, much of that 
bigotry and pr^udice is to be looked for, and 
should be excused, which would r^htly be obr 
jected to them under that other denomination, 

Hence then, 1 conceive, a just apology may 
be made for the present condition of our Uni*- 
versities. If they have not, in all respects^ 
jcorrected the vices of their original institution, 
let the influence and authority of such institu^ 
tion be pleaded in. their excuse ; and if certain 
invejerate errors in speculation (for I IcnoMir 
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DtALooms your Lordship's chief quarrel to them) not im« 
mediately comiected with their institution^ 
happen still to maintain their credit in those 
places^ let it he considered that the general 
sense of the public should in all reason be ex- 
pected to go before their profession and propa** 
gation even of right principles. Believe it, 
my Lord, as reason and sound philosophy 
make a progress among us, these bodies will 
gradually, though reluctantly indeed, reform 
themselves : and the service they will then 
render to truth will be the greater for the opr 

position they now make to it. 

» 

I have ventured to say, that this reformation 
will, in due time, come of itself. I think, it 
certainly tuill ; as well in regard to the general 
plan of their studies, as their particular prin^- 
ciples and opinions. Yet, in respect of the 
former at least, it might perhaps be something 
quickened by external application, I know 
the attempt is delicate and difficult; but it 
might possibly succeed, if carried on ufider 
cover of some still greater reformation ; which 
seizes the mind with much force, turns it to 
a new bias, and makes it propitious to every 
thing that tends to the atti^inment of its prin^ 
cipal object, 
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Such occasions do not present themselves ^*^J^"^ 
erery day. One such we have sjeen ; Mat we 
missed the season. Whatever was fundamen- 
tally wrong in the constitution of the Univer* 
sities, should have heen set right in that great 
aera; when the church was reformed.' The 
undertaking had been of a piece with the rest 
of that extraordinary work ; and the opportu- 
nity was inviting. But whether the minds of 
men were then ripe for this other reformation^ 
or whether there was indeed light enough in 
the nation at that time fiiUy and properly to 
effect it^ may not unreasonably^ I know> be 
made a question with your Lordship. 

I.ORD SHAFTESBURY. 

< 

It is no question at all with me^ whether 
any service of that kind was to be expected 
from those great dealers in church-work. Per- 
haps another and later aera may be pointed 
out^ when the same office might, and should, 
have been undertaken by our political craftsmen. 

MR. LOCKE. 

Your Lordship means at the Revolution; 
jindji as the generous principles of liberty, on 
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lDiAit>etns frhieh tkie Revelation wafs fotuidai, had re* 
oefv«l l>Qt httle coci»ten»nee from tlie Univer* 
sttM6^ dm coomderation^ you will say, afibrded 
the best pretence for attempting their reforma* 
^ tioti. Bnt wise men saw, that the credit which 
tiioBe learned bodies had drawn to diemselve^, 
and indeed deservedly, by dieir late conduct, 
notwithstanding their speculative systems and 
eondtlsions, was at that time too high, t6 snf^ 
fer a rigorous inspection to be made into their 
statutes and constitutions: they saw, in that 
convulsion of liie state, it woifld be impossible 
to carry on a design of this nature, without 
endangering the new settlement, or exposing it 
at least to many odious and inconvenient im- 
putations: and they saw, besides, that the 
spirit of liberty, which had prevailed so far as 
to, reform the state itsetf^ would insensibly ex- 
tend its influence to all subordinate societies. 



In a word, the close and immediate con?^ 
nexion, which the Universities have with the 
churchy made it natural and highly reasonable 
to expect that both should have shared the 
same fate at the Reformation : but the neces^ 
sity was not so urgent, or so visible at least, 
that the Universities should be new*modelled,' 
at the Reuoiutiou. .. 
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However, my Lord, what the wisdom of i>uio^« 
^ther age omitted, or wa. unable to do, time, '^. 
and that desuetude which attends upon it, will 
gradually bring about ; not to say, has in some 
measure accomplished. And, to tale matters 
as they now are, the studies and discipline, of 
the Universities are not without their use, and 
should not be too violently declaimed against 
and degraded. 

# 
The elements of literature are reasonably 

well taught in. tlfose places. At least, the fa* 
miliarity, which men have with the learned 
languages {the proper foundation, as I dare 
3ay your Lordship holds^ of all real learning 
and politeness) is very much owing to the lee* 
tures of out coll^;e3* And, though I am sai* 
Bible what ^exceptions are to be made in other 
respects, yet, on the whole, religion, and good , 

morals, receive an advantage irom their insti- 
tutions, and the r^ularity of their discipline. 



IXIED 8I{AFXSSBi;t¥. 



Yes ; their religion is intolerance ; aod.theit 
morals, servility. For, as to any freedom of 
manly thought, or the dignity of virtue -«• 
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MR. LOCKE. 

You are ready to look for them any where 
else^than in our English Universities. 

Come on then, my Lord: have the good- 
ness to point out to us those happier seminaries^ 
where these and all otlier virtues are more suc- 
cessfully propagated. 

But which way will yotir Lordship direct us 
to take, in this search ? Shall we turn to the 
North of this country for those advantages, 
which we despair of finding in the South ? Or, 
because the grossness of our' island air may in- 
fect all parts alike, shall we shape our course 
to the Continent? And does your Lordship 
encourage us to look for some Athens amidst 
the Protestant states of Germany, in the AV 
therhndsy or the Swiss Cantons ? 

I 

These, I take it, are th^ only scenes which 
your Lordship can have in view ; for, as high 
as their reputation may be in thin respect, you 
Would hardly advise the breeding of our Eng^ 
lish youth in the cdlkiges^ of: the Jesuits.. - . . 

Owe .word then, if you pleasej . on : i|hese 
Protestant Universities $m .the Cpntinrat. _ 
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Your Lordship and I have hid some €tpe- Buugv^ 
rience of the state of litemture and education 
in those places. Eminent and excellent men 
they surely hav^ amongst them. But so^ 
your Lordship will confess^ have the Univer* 
sities 6f England. If we do not readily find 
those who, at this day, may be opposed to a 
LiMBORCH or a L£ Clerc ; yet it is not long 
since .we had to boast of a Chillingworth, a 
CuDWORTH, and a Whichcot; all, men of 
manly thought, generous minds, and incom- 
parable learning. . 

But the question is not^ you know, of par-^ 
ticular men, which such great bodies rarely 
want; but, of the general frame and constitu- 
tion of learned societies, fit for the purposes of 
polite and liberal education* 

Shall we say then, that the scattered tribes 
of students in a Dutch or Swiss town are likely 
to be better instructed, or bcitter governed, 
tiian the young scholars in our colleges ; or, 
that the good order, discipline, and sobriety 
'^f these places, is to be compared with the 
anarchy and licence of those other ? ^•. 



Your Lordship, I kndw, takes a pleasure to 
conceive of certain foreign academies^ as of 
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D^MMut tint Ancmir one^ where the sttidentB vbkecf. 
no. 

without conatraiiity the schools of philosc^hers^ 
and even bore t jmrt ia their iree eonferenoes 
and disputatioiift : yon even love to paint the 
nohle youth to yoursdf, as of old^ qpatiating^ 
at their leisure, iii shady walks and porticos^ 
and imbibing the principles of science as they 
drop upon them in the dews olF Attic eloquence 
and polifeeness« 

All this, my Lord^ is v^ry well : yet^ setting 
aside a certain colouring of expressioh wlaich 
takes and amuses the imagination, I . see but 
little to admire in this picture ; certainly not 
enough to make one regret the vrant of the 
original, and seriously to {H*efer this easy man^ 
ner of breeding, to that stricter form which 
prevails in our own Universities : where the day 
begins and ends with religious offices : where 
the diligence of the youth is quickened and re- 
lie^ied, in turn, by etated houra of study and 
recreation : where tempa:tince and sobriety are 
even convivial virtues ; and the two extremes 
of a festive jollity and unsocial gloom are hap- 
pily tempered by the decencies of a common^ 
table; where, in a word, the dt«K:dpliae oC 
Spartan itALLS and the civility of Athenian 
BANAUBTsare, or may be, united; 



Sm^9 toy Lord» these wfaoksfRans mgttkf* J^almvb 
tioaSj wkh many others that m%bt be aieuf^ 
tbued^ ocNildwe bat strip them of the oppco^ 
bidous pame of collegiate mod nonastkr^ are^ ol 
another^ use and value in education^ than the 
lax URrestrained indulgenee of foreign semina- 
ries* 

Bat^ were there even no difierence in this 
respect^ as there is surdy a great deal, are we 
to reckon for nothing the disparity of civil and 

religious constitutions ? 

Your Lordship, I dare say, will not suspect 
me of a bigoted adherence to any mere mode of 
civil 6r ecclesiastical regimen. But is it all ' 
one, whether a young boy, who is destined to 
be a subject, to the crown, and a member of - 
the church of England, be inured to the equa- 
lity of republican governments, and of calvin** ' 
istical churches ? It may be well for men of. 
eonfirmed s^ and ability to look into both; 
but would you train up your son in a way that 
is likely to indispose him, right or wrong, to 
the institutions of his own country ? 

• . * * 

Besides, are there fewer prejudices, think 
ye, in the men of other churches and govern* 
ments, than our own ? or; are their professors 
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DiAtoQitt and institators of youth more frte from popu* 
lar errors and blind attachments, though of a 
different sort, than the tutc»rs and masters of 
education in our country ? 

« 

Nay, consider with yodrself, my Lord; is 
there not as much tyranny in the administration 
of some they call free states ; and as much 
restraint and persecution in the principles of 
some they cdlljree churches^ as can fairly be 
charged on the monarchy or church of Eng-' 
land? 



So that what you could expect to gain by 
preferring these foreign schools of learning to 
your own, I cannot easily imagine. All that 
is worth acquiring in either, you have,, at least, 
an equal chance to meet with at home : and 
what should be avoided, may, nay must, with 
more probability, be encountered abroad. 

But your Lordship, perhaps, would confine 
your young traveller to no one seat of laming ; 
and have it only in view to convey him hastily, 
under the wing of a tutor, through many a ik- 
mous academy, without settling him in any. 
This, I must confess, is the way to keep clear.- 
of prejudices ; but, whether any solid instruct 
tion, or just science either of men or things, is 
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to b^ , gathered from so cursory an education^ Duloou* 
your Lorcjship will do well to consider* 



LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

You have done me the favour to imagine . 
many projects and designs for me, which I was 
too dull to entertain in my own thoughts. But, 
if thfj education of a. youi\g man of rank and 
qi^aUty qannot be carried on without the assist- 
ance, of academical instructprs, I would much 
atooner trust him to the care of such as the more 
free; and liberal genius of certain foreign Uni- 
versities has formed, than submit him to the 
tjatorage of those priesjtly guides, to whom 
our narrow and slavish institutions have con- 
signed the province of education, in our, own 
country. 



MR. LOCKE. 

Your Lordship now indeed speaks out very 
plainly. Your objection, then, is to Clergy- 
tutors ; and, you think it absurd and even 
pernicious to commit our noble and liberal 
youth to the care of churchmen. You would 
rather see them in lay-hand^; in the hands of 

VOL. IV. . P 
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i>»^o6uE philosophers, properly so called; who, indif- 
, ferent to every thing but pure truth and reason, 
are in no danger of imbibing wrong principles 
themselves, and are therefore under no tempta- 
tion of instilling any such into the 'minds of 
their followers. 

The thought is happy, my Lord ; and, if a 
number of these philosophers could any where 
be found, 1 might be induced to fall into the 
prcjject of employing such only in th6 province 
of ' education. But, the condition, in which 
truth and reason are now left, and seem likely 
to continue, in this world of ours, afibrds little 
room for such flattering expectations. An un- 
prejudiced instructor, I doubt, is a rarity not 
to be met with, I do not say in our Universi- 
ties, but even out of them : and, prejudices for 
prejudices, some persons may be apt to think 
those of a churchman ^ tolerable. as of any 
other. 

But, my Lord^ having no particular bias on 
my own mind in favour of that order, and hav- 
ing something perhaps to resent from several 
individuals of it, it will not misbecome me to 
hazard a word or two, in its vindication. 

You will permit me then to say, that I see 
no peculiar unfitness in the clergy for the 
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i>ffice, they are called to, in this country, of ^^I^^"* 
supmntending the business of education. The 
leisure they enjoy; the various learning and 
general studies, which that leisure enables , 
theni, and ^their profession obliges them, to 
pursue.;, and, lalstly, the strictness of life and 
manners, or, if you will, the very decorum^ 
which their character imposes upon them; 
these circumstances seem generally to have 
marked them out, as the properest persons to 
form the manners and cultivate the minds of 
youth, in all countries. In our own, that pro- 
priety strikes one the more, since their preju- 
dices, of whatever kind, are but in common 
to them with other speculative and studious 
men; and since even their interest, rightly un-» 
derstood, and as seen by the best and wisest 
of themselves, (whatever may have been warmly 
aird passionately said by some persons) is in no 
degree separate from that of .the great commu- 
nity, to which they belong. 

Yes, your Lordship will say, their hopes 
and views of preferment — 

Yet, in this respect, they are but on a level 
with other men of most other professions ; nay,' 
with all men out of them, that aspire to rise, 
by their merits or the favour of their superiors, 
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DiALopi{£ to any distinction in the world. And- though 
we commonly say, that the clergy should be 
only animated by purer motives, yet you ca?i- 
not expect, nay would not seriously wish, that 
they should be altogether insensible to such as 
these. 



If is true, in countries where the clergy have 
a dependance on some foreign power, or where 
they have usurped an independent power to 
themselves, or where, lastly, the civil consti- 
tution is so ill defined that the privileges of the 
subject lie at the mercy of the prince ; in each 
of these cases, the ambition of the clergy may 
be, and in fact has been, productive of many- 
public mischief. But pur Protestant clergy, 
who are in no foreign subjection, claim no in-; 
dependency, and fill their place in a system all 
whose parts are, now at least, exactly regu- 
lated by known laws, cannot, by their private 
ambition, disturb the general interest, and 
have no pecutiar inducements to attempt ife 
And though particulars may sometimes, by 
their follies and indisci^etions', dishonour theih- 
selves, yet the effect cannot be considerable^ 
and certainly affords no good reason for taking 
the province of education, for which on so 
many accounts they are well qualified, out of 
their hands. 
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Your Lordship's candour and equity will i>^ij^»« 
fiien, upon the whole^ permit an obvious dis- 
tinction to be made between the men and their 
PROFESSION. Too many of the sacred order, I 
confess^ and am sorry for it, seem now to have 
their minds perverted by those principles, and 
heated by those passions^ which do little credit 
to their function, or themselves ; and are equally 
inconsistent with the genius of that religion 
they profess to teach, as they are unfriendly to 
that legal constitution both of church and state, 
which they have bound themselves to support. 
But their profession is little concerned in all 
this ; and in a succession or two of -these men 
(if the present set be, many of them, incorri- 
gible) you may surely reckon upon all those 
prejudices and passions being worked ofi^ which 
now administer the occasion of so much dislike 
to it. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

Well, but clergy-manners; will they, too, 
be worked off, with their other infirmities ? 



MR. LOCKE. 



Perhaps, they may; if not, forgive them 
-ihis One defect ; at^ least, if it be their oinly 
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PiALOQUB one. But you do not inean^ that the manners 
of the clergy, as such, are more offensive than 
those of other people. They are suited to their 
profession and way of life, from which they 
naturally result; and if the clergy have not 
that gloss upon theiti, which sets off the man- 
ners of finer men, they rarely disgust you with 
the affectation of it. But, after all, if persons 
of your Lordship's quality and breeding would 
condescend to countenance them a little, they 
would, doubtless, brighten * under your eye ; 
> and might come in time to reflect somewhat of 
that high polish, which glistens so much in th^ 
address ^n4 conversation of their betters. 



LORD SHAFTESBURY. 



What transmutations they may undergo 
hereafter, and 1:>y what means, I am not curi- 
ous to enquire. On this bead, their candid 
apologist is rft liberty to be as mqch in jest, or 
in earnest, as *he thinks fit. But fron^ what 
appears at present, I must take leave, in my 
turn, to think less reverendly, than He would 
have me, of our sj^cred instructors ; and though 
I value some particular persons of the order, as 
• much as any man, yet, till I see a greater 
diange in the principles, teinper, and manners 
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of that body, than, I fear, is likely to come to P^^^^^ 
pass in our days, I can have no very favourable 
sentiments of those rude, illiberal, and monkish 
seminaries, where such worthies preside. 



MR. LOCKE. 

Let us have patience, my Lord. I have not 
scrupled to confess to you, that much is, at 
present, amiss in those seminaries, and wants 
to be set right. But so, God knows, there is 
every where else. As our factions and parties 
both in religion and government die aw^y, the 
Universities will become more reasonable ; and 
as the general manners refine, they too will, 
of course, take a better air and polish. In a 
word, they may not lead the public taste or 
judgment ; but, as I said, they will be sure to 
follow it. 

And thci happy period is not, perhaps, far 
off. For, now I have taken upon ra? tq divine*' 
so much of the future condition of our Univej- 
iities, let me paint to you ipore particularly 
what I conceive of their growing improve- 
ments ; and, in a kind of prophetic strain, 
such as old age, they say, pretends tp, and 
may be indulged ip, delineate to you a faint 
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jHAhf^em prospect of those brighter days^ which I \see 
rising upon os* 
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^* The TIME will come, my Lord^ and I even 
assmpe myself it is at no great distance^ when 

'* the Universities of England shall be as re- 
spectable, for the learning they teach, the 
principles they instil, and the morals they 

*^ inculcate, as they are now contemptible, in 

*^ your Lordship's eye at least, on these several 

^^ accounts. 

" I see the day, when a scholastic theology 
" shall give place to a rational divinity, con- 
** ducted on the principles of sound criticism 
*^ and well interpreted scripture : when their 
^^ sums and systems shall fly befbre enlightened 
" reason and sober speculation : when a fancw 
** ful, precarious, and hypothetic philosophy, 
^^ $hall desert their schools ; and be replaced 
by real science, supporting itself on the sure 
grounds of experiment aiid cautious observa- 
'^ tion : when their physics shall be fact ; their 
*V' metaphysics, common sense ; and 'their ethics, 
*^ human nature, 

** Do I flatter myself 'with fond imaginations, 
** my Lord .? Or is not the timie at hand, when 
*' St. Pauj-^ shall lecture our divines^ and not 
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*^ CArvxN ; our Bacons and Boyles expel dixlogot- 

"VIII 

^* Aristotle ; Mr. Newton fill the chair of 
^ Des Cartes ;. and even your friend (if your 
^* Lfordship can forgive the arrogance of placing 
*^ himself by the side of such men) take the 
*^ lead of BuRGERSDicius ? 
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^^ Still, my Lord, my prophetic eye petie^ 
''^ trates farther. Amidst these improvements 
in real science, the languages shall be Jearnt 
for use, * and not pedantry : Your Lordship's 
admired ancients shall be respected, and net 
'^ idolized : the fotms of classic composition he 
*^ emulated : and a set of men arise, even be- 
'* neath the shade of our academic cloyFt?.r3, 
^^ that shall polish the taste, as well ^s advance 
*' the knowle^^, of their country. 

*^- Yet, I am but half way in the portraiture 
of my vision. The appointed lecturciy of 
our youth, whom your Lordship loves to 
qualify with the^ame of bearded hoys^ shall 
adopt the manners of men; shall instruct 
with knowledge, and persuade with reason ; 
shall be the first to ex:plode slavish doctrines 
and narrow principles ; shall draw respect to 
tiiemselves, rather from the authority of their 
characters^ than of their places ; and, which 
" is the first and last part of a good education^ 
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set the noble and ingenuous youth intrusteil 
to their care, the brightest examples of dili- 
gem«, wbriety, and virtue. 

^^ Peiiiaps in those dajs, a freer commerce 
shall be opened with the world : the students 
of our collies be ambitious of appearing in 
gDod company: and a general civility pre- 
vail^ where your Lordship sees nothing, at 
present^ but barbarism and rudeness* 



*^ Nay, who knows but, in this diflferent 
f^ state of tilings, the arts themselves may gain 
^admission into these seminaries; and even 
^ the exercises be taught there, which .our 
*^ noble youth are now sent to acquire on the 
•* Continent ? 

** Such, I persuade myself, if the presage of 
old experience may pass for any thing, is 
tke iiapjMer scene which a little time shall 
dispose to your view, in our English Uni- 
^. versiUes. What its duration may be, I can- 
^ tiot discover. Much will depend on the ge- 
^ neral nlanners, and the public enc6urage- 
^ tnent, in the mean time, if any cloud rest 
«^ttpon it, it will not, I assure myself, arise 
•^' iawnediately from within, but from the little, 
**:or, which is worse, llie ill-directed favour. 
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^' which the Great shall vouchsafe to sheiv to Diamqiw 

VlfiU 

^^ places^ so qualified^ and so deserving their 
** protection. 



^^ Yet, after all I have seen, or perhaps 
"^^ dreamt, as your Lordship may rather object 
^^ to me, of the future flourishing estate of our 
^' Universities, and of their extreme fitness in 
all respects to answer the ends of their insti- 
tution, I cannot be mistaken in one predic- 
tion, '^ that the mode of early Travel will still 
continue ; perhaps its fury will increase ; and 
our youth of quality be still ^ent abroad for 
^^ their education, when every reason shall 
^f cease which your Lordship has now alleged 
^^ in favour pf that practiced 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

This last prediction may, perhaps, be tree ; 
I mean, if those others should ever be-aecmn- 
plished. But as I have no great faith in mo- 
dern prophecy, and see at present no symp- 
toms of this coming age of gold, which your 
fancy has now presented to us, you must ex- 
cuse me if these prophetic strains, as you 
termed them, have no great weight with me 
before their completion^ Should that iSver hap« 
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»»jj|^« pen, I shall respect your foresight, at least; 
and rejoice extremely at an event, which^ I 
shall then freely own, will leave my country- 
men no excuse for their folly.' 

nhiis, Sir^ was the substance of what passed 
"^between us on the sul^ect in question. Our 
^ther'fi'iends interposed, indeed, at times ; but 
irately, a Ad in few words ; and I have rather 
chosen to ipix^ their occasional observations 
with our own, than perplex and lengthen this 
^nicital hy a more punctilious exactness. Be- 
sides, I could not thiixk it civil to. introduce 
»iny fi^iends upon the scene, only to riiew them^ 
as it wefre, for mutes; their 'politeness to us^ 
who were principals in the debate^ being such^ 
as to restrain them from bearing any consider^ 
able part in it. Yet this way of relation would, 
no doubt, have given something more of life 
to the sketch I here send you ; as th^ir pre* 
sence, you may believe, certainly did to the 
original conversation. 



It is enough to say, that nothing more ma- 
terial, than what I have now related to you, 
passed on the occasion. For by this time the 
'day was pretty well spent, and it was necessary 
for us to withdraw to our several engagements. 
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For myself, I leave you to guess the effect i>«ai 
which our philosopher's grave remonstrance 
left upon me. One thing you will think re- 
markable ; that the part of arraigning the pre- 
sent state of things shoukl fall to my share; 
while he, at an age that is naturally querulous 
and dissatisfied, was employed in defendii^ it. 
Whedier this be a proof of his wisdom, or 
good spirits, I pretend not to say. But it gave 
me a pleasure to hear the old man indulging 
himself in the prospect of better days, of whidb, 
as young as we are, and as warmly as we wish 
for them, you and I had always despaired. 
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LETTER L 

X HE ages, we call barbarous, present us 
with miatiy ' a: subject of curiotes speculation. 
What, for mstance, ii mote* remarkiMe tfhaii 
the Gothic Chivalry? or thaii' the sfHrlt of 
Romance, which took its rise fiiam th«t sin^ 
gular institution ? 



1 



1 1 



Nothing in human nature, my dear friend^ 
is without its reasons. The modes and tehions 
of diffei^nt times may i^pear, at first sight, 
fantastic and unaccountable. But they, wbd 
look nearly into them, discover some latent 
<!au8e of their production* 

, ^^ Nature o«q^ ^owq» fU9 pTodigi«i rexMin/7 
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Letter ^^ sitigs out philosophical bard ; but to come 
at this knowledge, is the diflSculty. Some- 
times a close attention to the workings of the 
human mind -is sufficient, to lead us to itr 
sometimes more than that, the diligent obser- 
vation of what passes without us, is necessary. 

This^ last 1 take tc^ be tlie case here. The 
prodigies we are now contemplating, had their 
origin in the barbarous ages. Why then, says 
the fastidious moderii, look any further for 
the reason ? Why not resolve them at once 
into the usual caprice; and absurdity of barba- 
rians ? 






^ Thi^ , y(Mi ;^^ is i|,. short and commpdiou? 
philpsopby* Yet barbarians liave their own, 
si^ch as.it .i%^ if ]they are not enlightened by pur 
r^Ojiji.: ;S]lji/^|^.we]thei^;c9pdemn them unheard^ 
or will it not be fair to let them, have the telling 
of their own story ? 

. . WoixlcJ, MgB^ kopw , ffqm yr\^t causes the . in- 
stitution \p{) Chivalry w^ j(^erived ? . The time 
of its biff h^, the situatipn, of the barbarians 
ajDa^jqgst jVyboin ,it arose^ij ^P^I'i ^ considered : 
their wants, designs,^ ^jad policies, must be 
explored : we must inquire when, and where, 
and^ flow, it-came to j^4«s that" the Western 
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which we now start at. '^ 



AAother thing is full a$ raqarkaWei and 
concerns m mom. nearly* /The spicit - 9f Chi-* ^ 
valry was a fire which soon spent itself: but 
that of Aimdncci: which was kindled at.it^ 
burnt long, and / cdntinued its lig)it ^nd heat 
even to the politer ages. V 

' The greatest geniuses of our own and fo- 
reign countries, suqh as Ariosto and Tasso in 
Italy J and Spenser and Milton in England^ . 
were seduced by these barbarities of their fore- ^ ^ 
fathers; ^ere even charmed by the Gothic , 
Romances. Was this caprice and absurdity in ; 
them? Or, may there not be something in 
the Oothic Romance peculiarly suited to the ; 
views of a genius, and to the ends of poetry ? ^ 
And may not the philosophic modems have gone 
too far in their perpetual ridicule and contempt . 
of it? 

To form a judgment in the case, the rise, 
progress, and genius of Gothic Chivalry must 
be explained. 

The circumstances in the Gothic fictions 
and manners, which are proper to the ends of 
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l^y ihittt he^ ^ointsd 



' Reasons^ 'ftit<id]ie decliti^ atid tejectibul ^f die 
Gotki&isateigi kter time^^ mnet be gi\«ii« 

f • 

Y<)fb have » tliese part&cuIaTS botb the SoIh 
ject and ^i IPjLan of thu following Letters. 
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tpOK upon Chivalry, as on some mighty 
river, . , which the fablings of the poiets tiave 
inacle immortal. It may l\ave sprujig tip 
amidst rude rocks, and blind deserts. But 
the. noise and rapidity of its course, the extent 
of country it adorns, and the towrns and pa- 
laces it ennobles, may lead a traveller out*<^ 
his way, and invite him to take a view of those 
dark caverns, 

unde supernfe ' 

Plurinuis Eridani per sylvara volvitur amnis. 

It * ■ ■ 

I enter, without more words, on the subject' 

r • 

r began to open to you in my last letter. 

The old inhabitants of these North-West 
parts of Europe were extremely given to the 
love and exercise of arms. The feats of Charle- 
magne and our Arthur, in particular, were 
so. famous as in later times, when books of 
Chivalry were composed, to afford a principal 
mbject to the writers of them*. 

* See a discourse at the end of Lovers Labour L^t in 
Waub. £d. of Shakkb^sae ; in wiuch thift mginj $ubjeet, 
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Leitbr But Chivalry, properly so called, and uti- 

per the idea of ^' a distinct military order, 

r conferred in the ^ay of investiture, and ac- 

p companied with the solemnity of an oath 

. f' and other ceremonies, as described in th# 

f^' old historians and romancers,'* was of later 

/' . ' ' , • • •. . ■ 

date, and seems to have sprung immediately 
out of the Feudal Constitution. 

The first and most sensible effect of this 
constitution, which brought abouj: so mighty 
a change in the policies of Europe ^ was the 
erection of a prodigious nuinber of petty ty- 
rannies. For, though the great barons were 
closely tied, to the service of their Prince by ' 
the conditions of therr tenure,' yet the power 
^hich was given tliem by it oyer their own 
numerous vassals was so great^ that, in effect, 
they all set\ip for themselves ; affected an in- 
dependency ; and wej'e, in truth, a sort of ab- 
solijte Sovereigns, at least with regard to one 
another. Hence, tlieir mutual aims apd inte-. 
rests often interfering, the feudal state was, in* 
a good degree, a state of war: the feudal chiefs 
were in frequent enmity with each other: the 

and character of these b6oks of Chivalry (or Romancatr 
properly so called) are explained with an exactness of 
learnings and penetration^ peculiar to that writer— ' ' 
In tenui labor> at tenuis non gloria — 
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several combinatioiis oi feudal tenants ygert iso i>ri0t 
manjr separate armies sunder their hesA dt* 
chirf: andftheir castlea wive so man}: foftresaesi^ 
ias well ais palaces, of these puby princes. : 

In this state of things one sees;, th&t; all Amzir 
ginable encouTagement u^s* to be given to thr 
use of 2LTiosy under every difrerent;f<!>rm.>of «t^ 
tack and defence, according as the safety t^ 
tfiese different communities, or the amhitioa 
of their leaders, might require. And this 
condition of the times, I suppose, gave rise to 
that military institution, which we know by 
the name of Chivalry. / 



ii 



: Further^ there being little or no security 14 
be had amidst so naany restless spirits and jtbi 
clashing views of a neighbouring nunrarous 
and independent nobility, the military disci- 
pline of their followers, *even in the intervilk of 
peace, was not to be relaxed, and their ardour 
suffered to grow c»oI, by a total disuse of mar*^ 
tial exerciises. ^. And hence the proper origin 
of Justs and Turnaments ; those images of 
war, which were kept up in the castles of the 
barons, and^ by an useful policy, converted 
into the amusement of the knights, whon their 
arms were employed on no serious occasion. 
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I call this the proper ^gm of Jmsto audi 
Tui^rmments ; for the date of them is carried 
.no higher, as far as I c^n find, even 'laF^cmce 
(where unqisestionaUy they made dneir first 
appearance) than the year 1066; which was 
not till after the introduction of the feudal go- 
temment into that country. Soon after, indeed, 
we find them in. England and in. Germamf; 
but not till the feudial policy had spitsad itself 
in those pavts^ and. had prepared the way itn 
them. 



Yon see, then, my notion is, that: Chivalcy 
^ was no absurd and freakish, institution, but the 
natural and even sober efiect of the feuddi po- 
licy ; whose turbulent genius breathed nothing 
bot war, and. was fierce and milkary even ill 
it8> amusements^ 



t leave you to* revolve this idea in yoor own 
mind. You will find, I believe> a reasonable 
foundation &»* it in the history o€ the feadal 
times, and in ^e spirit of the faodai gfyvemr 
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LETTER III. 

I 

iF tlie conjecture, I advanced, of the rise of Lette» 
Chivalry, from the circufostances of the feudal 
government, be thought reasonable, it will not 
be difficult to account for the several chakac^ 
TERlsncs of this singular profession. 

I. ^* The passion for arms ; the spirit of en- 
*^ terprize ; the honour of knighthood ; the 
^* rewards of valour ; the splendour of equir 
^* pages ;*' in short, every thing that raises Our 
ideas of the prowess, gallantry, aftd' magnifi- 
cence of these sons of Mars, is naturally and 
easily explained on this supposition. 

Ambition, interest, glory, all concurred, 
under such circumstances, to produce these 
effects . The feudal principles could terminate 
m nothing else. And when, by the necessary 
operation of that policy, this turn was given to 
the thoughts and passions of men, use and 
fiishion would do the re^t ; and carry them to 
all the excesses of military fanaticism, which 
jtre painted so strongly, but scarcely exagge-* 
r^ted, in the old Romances, 
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II. " Their romantic ideas of justice; their 
** patssion for adventures; their eagerness to 
" run tQ the succour of the distressed ; and the 
" pride they txiok in redressitig wrongs, and 
" removing grievances ;'* all these distinguish-. 
Ing characters of genuine Chivalry arfe ex- 
plained on the same principle. For, the feudal 
^tate being a state of war, or ratjier of almost 
perpetual violence, rapine, and , plunder, it 
was unavoiidable that, in their constant skir* 
mishes, stratagems, and surprizes, numbers of 
the tenants o^ followers of one Bardn should 
be i seized upon and carried away by the fol- 
lowers of another : and the interest, each had 
to protect his own, wou^ of course introduce 
the point of honour, in attempting by all 
means to retaliate on the enemy, and espe- 
cially to rescue the captive sufferers out of th^ 
hands of their oppressors. 

It would be meritorious, in the highest de* 
gree, to fly to their assistance, when they 
knew where they were to be come at ; or to 
seek t^em out with diligence, when they did 
not, yrhis last feudal service, soon introduced,- 
what may be truly called romantic^ the going 
in quest of adventures; which at first, np 
doubt, was confined to those of their own 
party, but afterwards, by the habit of acting 
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osr ^lis . principle, would be extended much Ltrrm 
furtheF* So that in process of time, we find 
the Knights errant, as they were now properly 
styled, wandering the world over in search of 
occasions on which to exercise their generous 
and disinterested valour, indifferently to friends 
and enemies in distress ; 

Eoco quel, che le charte empion di sogni, 
Lancilotto, Tristano, e gli altri erranti* 

in. ^'The courtesy, afiability, and gal- 
** lantry, for which these adventurers were so 
^^ famous, are but the natural effects and con-* 

*5 sequences of their situation.^ 

» 

For the castles of the Barons were, as I s^id,^ 
the courts of diese little sovereigns, as well as 
their fortresses ; and the resort of their vassals 
thither in honour of their chiefs, and for their 
own prop^ security, would make that civility 
and politeness, which is seen in courts and itt- 
isensibly prevails there, a predominant part in 
ii;he character of these assemblies^ 

This is the poef s own account of 

i ' . court and royal citadel. 

The gi^t schoql-maistresse c^ all Courtesy. 

B. Ill, c. vi. s, i^ 
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And again^ more laii^y in'B. ti. c.i* s. l 

Of Court it seems men Courtesie do call. 
For that it there most useth to abound ; 

And well beseemeth that in Princes hall 
That Virtue should be plentifully found. 
Which of all goodly manners is the ground 

And root of civil conversation : 

Hight so in ./aery ixmrt it did r^ound. 

Where courteous knights and ladies most /did 
won 

Of all oa earthy asd made a loatehless-paiiEigon. 

....... 

, Fqr Fa^y Court i»ean« the reign of C3ii- 
valry ; which, it seema^ had ^indeigoBQ a &tal 
revolution before the age of Milton, who teU$ 
113 that Courtesy . . 

-- — , is sooner found in lonely sheds 

With smoaky rafters, than in tap'stry halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was namy. 
And yet is most pretended. Mask. 

Further, the free commerce of the ladies, ' in 
those knots and circles of the great, would 
operate so far on the sturdiest knights, as to 
give birth to the attentions of gallantry. iBut 
this gallantry would take a refined turn, not 
only from the necessity there ^f» =of main- 
taining the strict form of decorum^ amidst a 
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promiscuous conversation under the eye of the LftrrEii 
Printe and in his own family; but also from 
the inflamed sense they must needs have of 
the iVequent outrages committed^ by their 
neighbouring clans , of adversaries^ on the ho* 
nour of the sex^ ivheh by chance of war they 
had fellen into their hands. Violations of 
chastity being the most atrocious crimed they 
had to charge on their enemies^ they would 
pride themselves in the merit of being its pro**^ 
tectors : and as this virtue was^ of all others^ 
the iairest apd strongest claim of the sex itself 
to such protection^ it is no wonder that the 
notions of it were^ in time, carried to so pla- 
tonic an elevation. 

Thus^ again^ the great master of Chivalry 
himself, on this subject^ 

It hath been thro* all ages ever seen. 

That, with the praise of arms and chivalry, 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been ; 

And that for reason's spe<:;ial privity : 
For either doth on other much rely ; 

For He mee seems most fit the fair to serve> 
That can her best defend from villainy ; 

And Sh£ most fit his service doth deserve> 
That fairest is^ and from her faith will never 
swerve. Sf£ns£B^ b. iv. g. v. 

VOL, IV. It 
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Lettsu Not but the foundation of this refined sal- 
lantry was laid in the ancient manners of the 
German nations. Cjesar telU us how far they 
carried their practice of chastity^ which he 
seems willing to account for on political prin- 
ciples. However that be, their consideration 
of the sex was prodigious^ as we see iii the 
history of their irruptions into the Empire; 
where among all their ravages and devastationa 
of other sorts, we find they generally abstained 
from of{ering any violencer to the honour of 
the women* 

IV. It only remains to account for that *^ chai- 
racter of Religion," which was so deeply im- 
printed on the minds of all knights, and was 
. essential to tBeh: institution. We are even 
told, that the love of God and of the ladie3 
went hand in hand, in the duties and ritual of 
Chivalry. 

/ 

Two reasons may be assigned for this sia- 
gularity : 

First, the superstition of the times, in which 
Chivalry arose; which was so great, that bo 
institution of a public nature could have found 
credit in the world, that was not consecrated 
by the churchmen, and closely interwoven witb 
religion. 
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Secondly, the condition of the Christian i-ErrEm 
states ; which had been harassed by long wars, 
and had but just recovered a breathing-time 
from the brutal ravages of tlie Saracen armies. 
The remernbrance of what tliey had lately 
suffered fr6m these grand enemies of the faith^ . 
m^e it natural, and even necessary, to engage 
a new military order on the side of religion. 

And how warmly, this principle, a zeal for 
thefaithy was acted up^n by the professors of 
Chivalry, and how deeply it entered into their 
ideas of the military character, we see from 
the term so constantly used by the old Ro- 
mancers, of Recreant [i. e. Apostate] Knight ; 
fey which they meant to express, with the ut- 
most force, their disdain of a dastard or van- 
quished knight. For, many of this order 
falling into the hands of the Saracens, such of 
them as had not imbibed the full spirit of their 
profession^ were induced to renounce their 
faith, in order to regain their liberty. These 
men^ as sinning against the great fundamental 
laws of Chivalry, they branded with this name; 
a name of complicated reproach, which im- 
plied a want of the two most essential qualities 
of a Knighc, courage and faith. 
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J-^Jp» / Hence too, the reason appears why the 
V Spaniards, of all the Europeans, were furthest 
gone in eveiy characteristic madness of true 
chivalry. To all the other considerations, 
here mentioned, their fanaticism in every way 
was especially instigated and kept alive by the 
memory and neighbourhood of their old iiifidel 
invaders. 

/ And thus we seem to have a fair account of 

^that PROWESS, GENEROSITY, GALLANTRY, and 

RELIGION, which were the peculiar and vaunted 
characteristics of the purer ages of Chivalry. 

Such was the state of thinga in the Westem 
world, when the Crusades to the Holy Land 
were set on foot. Whence we see how well 
prepared the minds of men were for engaging in 
that enterprize. Every object, that had en- 
tered into the views of the instituto'rs of Chi- 
valry, and had been followed by its professors, 
was now at hand, to ittfiame the military and 
religious ardor of the knights, to the utmost. 
And here, in feet, we find the strongest and 
^ boldest features of their genuine character: 
daring to madness, in enterprises of hazard: 
burning with zeal for the delivery of the op- 
pressed; and, which was deemed the height 
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of religioM mierit) for the rescue of the holy Ustter 
city] out of the hands of infidels ; and^ last-- 
ly^ exalting their honour of chastity so high 
as to profess celibacy ; as they constantly did, 
in the several orders of knighthood created op 
that ^ctravagant occasion. 
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LETTER IV, 

iiJTTER VV HAT think you, my good friend, of this 
learned deduction ? Do not you begin to fa-r 
vour my conjecture, as whimsical as it might 
seem, of the rise and genius of Knight- 
errantry ? 

And yet (go slippery is the ground, on which 
we system-makers stand) from what I observe4 
of the spirit, with which the Crusades were 
carried on, a hint may be tak^n, which threat'* 
pns to overturn my whole system, 

It is, . ^^ That, whereas I derive the Crusades 
^ " from the spirit of Chivalry, the circumstan- 
" ces attending the progress of the Crusades, 
*^ and even as pointed out by myself, seem to 
*^ favour the opposite opinion of Chivalry's 
^' taking its rise from that enterprise/' 

For thus the argument is drawn out by a 
learned person % to v^dlom I communicated the 
substance of my last Letter^ 

a The late right honourable Charles Yorke ; who to 
all the learning of his own profession had joined an exact 
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On the crumbling of the Western empire Letter 



into small states, with regular subordinations 
of vassals and their chiefs, who looked up to a 
common sovereign, it was soon found that 
those chiefs had it in their power to make 
themselves very formidable to their masters; 
and, just in that crisis of European manners 
and empire, the Saracens having expelled 
Christianity from the East, the Western Prin-t 
ces seized the opportunity, and with great 
craft turned the warlike genius of their feuda- 
taries, which would otherwise have preyed 
upon themselves, into the spirit of Crusades 
against the common enemy. 

But when, now, the ardour of the Crusades 
yros abated in some sort, though not extin- 
guished, the Gothic princes and their families 
had settled into established monarchies. Then 
it was, that the restless spirit of their vassals, 
having little employment abroad, and being 
restrained in a good degree from exerting itself 
with success in domestic quarrels, broke out in 
all the extravagances of knight-errantry. 

taste^ and very extensive knowledge^ of polite literature. 
What follows is an extract from 'a long letter vrhieh this 
exce^lle^t person did me the honour to write to me on the 
subject of these letters^ when he had rend them in the 
first edition. 
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perTEM Military fame^ acquired in the Holy land^ 
had entitled the adventurers to the insignia of 
arms^ the source of Hei^dry; and inspired 
them with the love of war and the passion of 
^nterprize. Their late expeditions had given 
them a turn for roving in quest of adventures ; 
and their religious iceal had infiised high no^ 
^ions of piety^ justice^ and chastity. 

The scene of action being now more con- 
fined, they turned themselves^ from tfw worlits 
d^bdtei to private and personal animosities. 
'Chivalry was employed in rescuing humble and 
faithful vassals^ from the oppression of petty 
lords ; their women^ from savage lust ; and the 
hoary heads of hermits (a species of Eastern 
monks^ much reverenced in the lloly land)^ 
from rapine ^n4 oqtrage, 

|n the mean time the pourjts of the feudal sq<- 
vereigns gre^ magui^cent and po}ite ; and^ as 
the military co))stitution still subsisted^ military 
fnerit was to be upheld ; but^ wanting its old 
objects^ it naturally softened into the fictitious 
images and courtly exercises of war, in justs 
find tournaments^ where the honour of the 
ladies supplied the place of seal for the holy 
Sepulchre ; and thus the courtesy of elegapt 
love, but of a wild ^nd fenatic species^ as b^ing 
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engrafted on spiritual enthusiasm^ came to Leiter 
mix itself with the other characters of the 
Knights-errant/ 

In this way, you see, all the characteristics 
of Chivalry, which I had derived from the 
essential properties of the feudal government, 
are made to result from the spirit of Cnisades, 
which with me was only an accidental efiect of 
tt : and this deduction may be thought to agree 
best with the representation of the old Roman- 
cers. 

This hypothesis, so plausible in itself, is 
very ingeniously supported^ Yet I have some- 
thing to object to it ; or rather, which flatters 
me more, I think I can turn it to the advan- 
tage of my own system. 

For what if I allow (as indeed I needs must) 
that Chivalry y such as we have it represented 

" in books of Romance, so much posterior to the 
date of that military institution, took its colour 
and character from the impresdons made on 

• the minds of men by the spirit of crusading 
into the Holy land ? Still it may be true, that 
Chivalry itself had, properly, another and an 
earlier origin. And I must think it certainly 
Jtad, if for no other, yet, for this reason : lliat, 
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unless the seeds of that spirit, which appeared 
in the Crussides, had been plentifully sown and 
indeed grown up into some maturity in the 
feudal times preceding that event, I see not 
how it could have been possible for the West- 
ern princes to give that politic diversion to 
their turbulent vassals, which the new hypo- 
thesis supposes. 

In short, there are two distinct periods' 
to be carefully observed, in a deduction of the 
rise and progress of Chivalry. 

The FIRST is that in which the empire was 
overturned, and the feudal governments were 
every where introduced on its ruins, by the 
Northern nations. In this sera, that new po- 
licy settled itself in the West, and operated so 
i powerfully as to lay the first foundations, and 
\ to furnish the remote causes, of what we know 
\ by the name of Chivalry. 



\ 



The OTHER period is^ when these causes had 



taken a fuller effect, and shewed themselves in 
that signal enterprize of the Crusades ; which 
|iot only concurred with the spirit of Chivalry, 
plready pullulating in the minds of men, but 
brought a prodigious encrease, and gave a sin- 
gular force and vigour, to all its operations* lu 
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this aera, Chivalry took deep root, and at the I-ktt» 
same time shot up to its full, height and, size. 
So that now it was in the state of Vjrgil's 
Tree — 

— Quae quantum vertice ad auras 
^.thereas. tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 
Ergo . non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque 

imbres 
Convellunt: immota manet, multosque per 

annos 
Multa virum volvens durando saeeula vincit. 

rProm this last period, the Romancers, whe* 
ther in prose or verse, derive all their ideas pf 
Chivalry^ It wafe natural for them to do so ; 
for they wer^ best acquainted with that period: 
land, besides, it suited their design best; for 
the manners, they were to paint, were then 
full formed, and so distinctly marked as fitted 
them for the use of description. 

But that the former period, notwithstand- 
ing, really gave birth to this institution may be 
gathered, not only from the reason of the 
thing, but from the surer information of au- 
thentic history. For there ate traces of Chi- 
valry, in its most peculiar and characteristic 
forms, to be found in the age preceding the 
Crusades'; »nd even justs and tournaments. 
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the image of serious Knight-errantry, ware 
oeiiainly of earlier date than that event, as I 
had before occasion to observe to you. 

Though I think, then, my notion of the 
rise of Chivalry stands unimpaired, or rather 
is somewhat illustrated and confirmed, by what 
the excellent person has opposed to it, y^ I 
could not bold it fair to conceal so specious 
and well supported an objection ' ftoxa you. 
You are too generous to take advantage of the 
arms I put into your hands ; and are, besides, 
so far from any thoughts of combating my sjrs- 
tem itself, that your concern, it seems, is only 
to know, where I learned the several particulars, 
on which I have formed it. 



You are willing, you say, to advance on 
sure grounds ; and therefore call upon me to 
point out to you the authorities, from which I 
pretend to have collected the several marks and 
characteristics of true Chivalry. 

Your recjuest is reasonable i and I acknow* 
ledge the omission, in not acquainting you that 
my information was taken from its proper 
source, the old Romances. Not that I shall 
make a merit with you in having phrased these 
barbarous volumes mysdf } much less would I 
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impose the ungratefdl task upon you* Thanks Lmttem 
to the curiosity of certain painful collectors^ 
this kiiowleo^ may be obtained at a cheaper 
rate. And I think it sufficient to refer you to 
a learned and very elaborate memoir of a 
French writer^ who has put together all that is 
requisite to be known on this subject Mate- 
rials are first laid in^ before the architect goes 
f o work ; and if the structure^ I am here rais- 
ing out of them^ be to your mind^ you will 
not think the worse of it because I pretend not, 
myself, to have worked in the quarry. In a 
word, and to drop this magnificent allusion, if 
I account to you for the rise and genius of 
Chivalry, it is all you are to expect; for an 
idea of what Chivalry was in itself, you may 
have recourse to torn. xx. of the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. 

And with this explanation I return, at length, 
to my proper business. 

Supposing my idea of Chivalry to be fairly 
given, the conjecture I advance on the origin 
and nature of it, you incline to think, may 
deserve to be admitted. But you will, {ler- 
baps, admit it the more readily, if you reflect, 
*' That there is a remarkable correspondency 
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lATTXft ^* between the manners of th§ old heroic times. 

IV 

' 1/ " as painted by their great romancer. Homer, 
<^ and those which are ' represented to lis in 
** books of modem knight-errantry.** A feet, 
of which no good account, I believe^ can be 
given but by the assistance of another, i\pt le§s 
certain, ** That the political state of Greece^ in 
** the earlier periods, of its story, was similar in 
^* many respects to that of Europe, as broken 
'< by the feudal system into an infinite number 
" of petty independeift governments.** 

It is not my design to encroach on the pro* 
vince of the learned person \ to whom I owe 
this hint, and who hath undertaken, at his lei-» 
sure, to enlarge upon it But some few cir-^ 
cumstances of agreement between the Heroic 
and Gothic manners, such as are most obvious 
and occur to my memory, while I am writing, 
may be worth putting down, by way of speci- 
men only of what may be expected from a pro^ 
fessed inquiry into this curious subject 

And, FIRST, " the military enthusiasm of 
'^ the Barons is but of a piece with the fanati- 
" cism of the Heroes." Hence the same par* 
ticubrity of descriptioni in the- account of bat« 

b See the Memoir, just quoted; 
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HeSf wounds, d^ths, in the Greek poet, as^ In i-ette» 
the Gothic romancers: hence that perpetual 
succession of combats and deeds of. arms, even 
to satiety, in the Iliad i and hence that minute 
curiosity, in the display qf the dresses, arms, 
X accoutrements of the combatants, \thich we 
iSnd so strange, in that poem% The minds of 
all men being occupied and in a manner pos-' 
sussed with warlike images< and ideas, were 
much gratified by the poet's dwelling on thd 
very slightest circumstances of these things, t 
which now, for want of their prejudices, ap*-' 
pear cold and unaffecting to modern readers.. 

But the correspondency holds in more par- 
ticular considerations. For, 

2. " We hear much of Knights-errant en- 
*^ countering Giants, and quelling Savages^ ii 
^ books of Chivalry." 

These Giants were oppressive feudal Lords ; 
and every Lord was to be jnet with, like the 
Giant, in his strong hold^ or castle. Their 
dependants of a lower form, who imitated ther 
violence of their superiors, and had not their 
castles, but their lurking-places, were the 
Savages of Romance^ The greater Lord was 
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I'YT'* called a Giant, for his power ; the less a Sa^ 
vage, for his brutality. 

(All this is shadowed out in the Gothic talesj 
and sometimes expressed in plain words. The 
objects of the Knight*s vengeance go indeed by 
the varioQs names of Giants, Paynims, Sara-* 
cens, and Savages. But of what family diey 
all are, is clearly seen from the poet's descrip^ 
tion; 

What Mister wight, quoth he, and how far 
hence 
Is he, that doth to travellers such harms ? 
' He is, said he, a man of great defence, 
Bxpert in battle, and in deeds of arms ; 
And more emboldened by the wicked charms 
^ With which his daughter doth him still sup^ 
port ; 
Having great Lordships got and goodly 
farms 
Thrd strong oppression of his power extort ; 
By which he still them holds and keeps witb^ 
strong effort. 

And daily he his wrong encreaseth more t 
For never wight he lets to pass that way 

Over his bridge, albee he rich or poor. 
But he him makes his passage penny pay^ 
•Else he doth hold him back or beat away. 
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Thereto he hath a Oroom of evil guise^ urtm 

Whose scalp is bare^ that bondage doth 
, bewray. 
Which polk and pills the poor in piteous wise^ 
Bat he himself upon the rich doth ^ranni2e. 

Spj&kser, b. v. c. ii. 

Here we have the great oppressive Baron 
very graphically set forth : and the Groom of 
evU guise is as plainly the Baron^s vasi^l. The. 
Romancers, we see, took no great liberty with 
these respectable personages, when they called 
the one a Giant,' and the other a Savage. 



^« 



Ci^^nother terror of the Gothic ages was, 
'* Monsters, Dragons, and Serpents^"^ These 
stories were received in those days for several' 
reasons : 1 • From the vulgar belief of enchant*- 
ments : 2. From their being reported, oji the 
faith of Ea^t^rp tradition, by the adventurers 
into the Holy Land: 3. In still later times, 
from the strange things told and believed, on 
the discovery of the new world. 

This last * consideration we find employed 
by Spenser to give an air of prob^ibility to 
his Fairy Tales, in the preface to his second 
book. \ 

vox. IV. s 
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B#ffi!t- ^ Now ill' ait these reqaecCs Qreek slntiquit^y^ 
very mtwh feietobtes the^ Gothic, For wK^t 
are Homer's Lasstrigons and CyelopSy but 
bsPncN of MwldS^ savagicd, wrth, each' of ihietnry 
a Gi)&]!it of ehoVmotif^fiize at theii^ head ? Anif 
what sire thi^ Orecim Bacchus and H^rcules^ 
but Kjiights-errant, the exact counter-parts of 
Sir Laui^cj^lot and ^itAJiii de GrAUiE f 

For this interpretation v^ have the authonty 
of our great poet ; 

Such first wais Dacchu^, that with fiirfeni unghf 
All th' East, before untam'd, did overcome, 

A-nrf wrong repressed a?nd establi^h'd righty 
Which fewfess men had forniferty foAtdteife, 

^ii Hercules his Kte eAisaittJ)te ghe^d,: 
Wlwail the West v^ith ^quai^cbnquestWOhtte,* 

At^d monstrous fyranfe with hiS^ club siibdA^d, 

Th* cTuh of justice drad^ wth kingl/ pot^'i^ 
endtt'd. ^. v. C. i. 

Even PlutarcIh's Kfe of Thesbus readd^ 
throughout, like a modern Romance : and Sir 
Arthegal himself is hardly his fcllowy for 
righting wrongs and redressing grievances. S* 
<ha* EuRii^ii^Es might welf make hini' say of 
himself, that he had chosen the profession and 



Mortiie Centauri, £ecidi€ tremend'se 

Flamma Clhimaene. 

f 

J. •^iTi^dppt^^iontr^ which' it? was tfii^gidiy 
^ tilb Kinight to' sH^ge, were ftiMiuBtxtly^ om^ 

t2 
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^udRng. 0f » Kmgh^i^e^z for ikw is i&Jt 
sense, and almost the liteml cdnst^ootidii;^ of 
the following verses : 

« 

*A« KOAA^THS tON KAKC^>a8«r«l»w, 

'IxfiTiSg^y^ver. 340. 

tfi*s'l!ftel&ttg«f'T Title lA €dAiic!ekX^Veii'mtli 

Nay, could the very castle of a Gothic giant 
be better described tfian ih liife Words of 60- 

High walls and battlements the courts inclose^ 
^nd' the strong, gates: defy a host of fdea. 

Od. B. xvix. yer, 318. 

And do not you remember that the Grecian \ 

Worthies were, in their day, as fiimous for : 

4)ncounte^ing, Dragons and queUing^ Monsters ' 
of all sorts, as for suppressing Giants ? 

r- per bos cecidere justft 
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Lmsit. ried on> a$ we are told^ 2»j( /Ae charms and ettr 
chafUments afwomenr 

These charms^ we may suppose, s^re often 
' metaphorical ; as expressing only the blan^ 
dishments of the sex, by which they either 
seconded the designs of their Lords, or were 
enabled to carry on designs for themselvesL 
Sometimes thqr are takfrn to be real ; the ig^ 
norance of Jthose ages acq^ieiscing in such coq^ 
ceitil« 

^nd are not these stories matched by those 
of Calypso and CircCy the enchantresses of the 
Greek poet ? 

Still there are conformities more directly ta 
our purpose, 

4. " Robbery and piracy were honourably in 
both ; so far were they from reflecting ^ny dis- 
credit on the ancient or modern redressers of 
wrongs r 

What account can be given of this odd cir- 
cumstance, but that, in the feudal times and 
in the early days of Greece^ when government 
was weak, and linable to redress the frequent 
injuries of^ petty ^Qveireigtvs^ it would be g1ori-r. 
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oas for private adventurers to undertake this LBrnft 
work ; and^ if they could accompUsh it in no 
other way, to pay them in kind by downright 
plunder and rapine ? .^' 

Thid, in efl^t, is the account given us^. of 
the same disposition of the old GermanSy by 
CssAR : ^^ Latrocinia/' says he, " nullam ha- 
bent infamiam, qusa extra fines cuj usque civi- 
tatis fiunt.^* And. the reason appears from 
what he had just told us — *^ in pace, nullus est 
communis magistratus ; sed principes regionum 
atque pagorum inter suos jus dicunt, contro- 
versiasque minuunt" De Bella Gall. 1. vi. ' 
^ 21. 

5. Their mdintiets, in another respfect, were 
the same. ^ Bastardy was in credit with both/' 
They were extremely watchful over th^ chastity 
of their own women ; but such as they could 
seize upon in the enemy's quarter were lawful 
prize; Or^ if at any time they transgressed in 
thi^ sort at home^ the heroic ages were com* 
plaisant enough to cover the fault by an iiige- 
nious fiction. The ofispring was reputed di« 
viue. 



Niay, so far did they carry their indulgence to 
this commerce^ that their greatest Heroes were 



'Idms -the firurt 6f Goddesses approached -by mortafls ; 
jast as weliear of the doughtiest *Knights being 
*liorn of Fairies. 

< 

6. Is it not strange, that^ together with the 
-grtfttest -fierceness and savageness of character^ 
^ the utmost generosity, hospitality, and cour- 
tesy^ should be imputed to the heroic ages V* 
AcHiLUfis ivas at once the most rdentleiss, yin^ 
-dictive, implacable, and -the friendliest of men. 

'We have the ';Very same representation in 
"the GfoM?c Romances, where it is almost true 
t^hat BuTJufiR says humorously of these -be- 
' nign heroes, that 

They , did, in fight^ljut. cwt .vrork. Qi|t 
^ iTjeffifioy th^ir.C9i|nt^si^s.i9bout. 

' How are these contradictions, in the chafac^ 
ters of the ancient and' modern men of arms, 
to be reconciled, but by observing that^ as in 
those lawless times dangers and distresses of all 
'sorts abounded, there would be thfe same de- 
mand for compassion, gfen^leness, and gene- 
rous attachments to the unfortunate, thoscf espe- 
cially of their own clan, as of resentment^ Tage, 
and animosity against their enemies ? 

' 1 . ^ '. ■ 

^. Again : consider- flie- marticil ^^Games, 
which ancient Greece delighted to celebrate on 
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great and solemn occasions : and see if they Letter 
had not the same origin, and the same purpose, 
as the Tournaments of the Gothic warriors. 

8. Lastly, ^^ the passion for adventures, 59 
tiatuFfd \n 4heir -situation, «woudd ^a& as natu- 
rally attended with4;I\e love of praise and gjlory:? 

' Hence 4he same encouragenaent, in Jbhe pW 
Greek and Gothic 4inles, ^to panegyiri&tg wfi 
poets ; the Qarps being as .^yv^t^^^Di^ to ^tbe 
tables of the feudal i>ords, as tine M^l&fyi ^f 
old, to vtho^e of 4he Gredqai Hei^oes. 

And, as 'the stmite .causes jevjor prodivoe t^ 
same efiects, we find ihat, eisen sq il^te s^ £)i4-- 
ssabei^h's teigu, j^he savage Irjt^h (vy^o .wiei^e 
much va 4he s4;ate jof the auoieiiit Gre^eic^, ^i^^g - 
under the anarchy, arather .than ^ver^^ne^t^ 
of their numberless pujty .cixiefe) Jmd Ahdr 
l^hymers in pnndipad esidmadon. It was far 
the reason j.us4; given, for the honour of jtjheir 
panegyrics on their .fierce adventures and S^Cr 
cesses. And thus it was in Gr&ece t , 

?«r, c^^kf jto ;P9ets ^such re^spect ^elpn^s^ 
By rival nations courted for their Songs ; 

These, jatates incite, ^ud ;«aig)hty jiJK^s^adffiii^; 
Wide as the Sun displays his vital fire, 

Od. m. xvrt. 
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LETTER V. 

I 

^^fj^^ X HE purpose of the casual hints> ftiggested 

in my last letter^ was only to shew that the re- 

I semblance between the Heroic and Gothic ages 

I is great : so great that the observation of it did 

not escape the old Romancers themselves, with 
whom, as an ingenious critic observes^ the siege 
o/" Thebes and Trojan war toere favourite 
stories ; the characters and incidents of which 
they were mixing perpetually with their Ro-^ 
mances «. And to this persuasion and practice 
of the Romance-writers Gbrv antes plainly al- 
ludes, when he makes Don Quixote say— 
If- the stories of Chivalry be lieSy so must it 
also be, that there ever was a Hjector, or an 
Achilles, or a Trojan war*^— a sly stroke 
of satire, by which this mortal foe of Chivalry 
would, I suppose, insinuate that the Grecian 
Romances were just as extravagant and as little 
\ /credible, as the Gothic. Or, whatever liis 
purpose might be, the resemblance between 
them, • you see, is confessed, and hath now 

« Mr, Wakton's Obs^iratioiis mS?wsMn, vol. i 
* Don QyixpTt, b. Iv. c. 23. 
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been sheviin in $o many instances that' there 
will hardly be any doubt of it And though 
you say true, that ignorance and barbarity it- 
self might account for some circumstances of 

< 

this resemblance ; yet the parallel would hardly 
have held so ; long, and run so closely, if the 
idvil condition of both hud not beep much the 
same* 

So that when we see a sort of Chivalry, 
springing up among the Greeks, who were 
confessedly in a state resembling that of the 
feudal barons, and attended by the like symp- 
toms and effects, is it not fair to conclude that 
tlie Chivalry of the Gothic times was owing to 
that common corresponding state, and re- 
ceived its character from it ? . 



And this circumstance, by the way, accounts 
for the constant mixture, which the modem 
otitic esteems so monstrous, of Pagan fabte / 
with the fiury tales of Romance. The passaoti ; 
for ancient learning, just then revived, might j 
seduce the classic poets, such as Spensek and | 
Tasso for instance, into this practice ; but the I 
similar turn and genius of ancie^it manners, \ 
and of the fictions founded upon them, would; 
make it appear ejasy and natural in all. 
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Letter 
V. 



I am aware^ as you dbjeet to me^ ^that^ in 
ihe affair of religion and guUantnfy tlie re* 
semblance between the Hero and Knight is act 
so striking. 

But the religious character of the Knight 
was an accident of the times^ and no proper 
effect of his civil condition. 



And that his devotion for the sex should so 
iar surpass that of the Hero^ is a firesh confirm 
mation of my system. 

For^ though much, no doubt, might be 
owing to the different humour and genius of 
the East and West, antecedent to any customs 
and forms of government, and ind^ndent <^ 
them ; yet the consideration had of the females 
in the feudal constitution will, of itself, ac- 
count for this difierence. It made them capa^ 
ble of succeeding to fiefs as well as the men. 
And does not one see, on the instant, what re- 
:^pect and dependence this privilege would draw 
upon them ? 

It was of mighty consequence w|io should 
obtain the grace o£ a rich heiress. - And though, 
in the strict feudal- times, she-was- supposed to 
be in the power and disposal of her superior 
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4LoFil, yet'this rigid state of things :did not last LBrrfiK 
long; and, while it didlast, could not absrte 
much of the homage that would be paid to the 
faif'feiidatary. 

'TJius^ when interest :hadr begun the ihabit, 

'fbe 'language of love a^ .flattery. would spon «b 

'the rest. And ^to< what that language tendecj, 

-you may see by»the .constatit strain .of the Bo- 

mances themselves. Some distressed damsei 

was the spring and mover of every Knight^s 

adventure. She wasito>be rescued by this arms, 

4>r won by the &me aod admiration of ips . 

-prowess. 

Xhe plain meaning of all which .was itbts^ 
ttfiat, as ip those turbulent feudal itimas a pix>- 
•teotor was necessary to the. weakness of the aex^ 
^^^he courteous and valorpus knight wap to 
approve himself fully qualified for that office. 
And we find^ he had other motives to set him 
oh work than the ^mere charms and grafces, 
though ever so >bewitching, of the persOni ad- 
•dtessed. 

- >iience>then^ jb^s I suppoae^/the custom iwas 
iiHtroduced: ^alid, when introduced^ jrou JfnA 
hmily winder it should ^operate viuchioag^ 



.) 
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i^TTBR and further than the reason may seem to re- 
quire^ on whidi it was founded. 

r 

If you still insist that I carry this matter tob^ 
far^ and that, in fact, the introduction of the 
female succession into fiefs was too late to 
justify me in accounting for the rise of feudal 
gallantry from that circumstance; you will 
only teach me to frame my answer in a more 
accurate manner. 

First then, I shall confess that the way to 
avoid all confusion on this subject would be, to 
distinguish carefully between the state of things 
in the early feudal times, and that in the later, 
when the genius of the feudal law was mttch , 
changed and corrupted ; anid that> whoever 
would go to the bottom of this affair, should 
keep a constant eye on this reasonable distin^ 
tioh. 

But then, secondly^ I may observe that this 
distinction is the less necessary to be attended 
to in the present case, because the law of te-^ 
male succession, whenever it was introduced^ 
had certainly ts^kai place long before the Ro-*^ 
, y mancers; wrote, .from whom we derive all our 
id^a$x>f.th^feudah gallantry. So thal^ >/ y^^ 
take their word for the gallantry of those times> . 
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you uaay very consi3teiitly, if you please, ac- 
cept my account of it. For it is but suppojiing 
that the feudal gallantry, such as they paint it^ 
wad the offspring bt that privilege, such as they 
saw the ladies then possess, of feudal succes* 
sion. And the connexion between these two 
thiugs is so close and so natural, that we can- 
not be much mistaken in deducing the one irom 
the other. 
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In conclusion of this topic, I must just ob- 
serve to you, that the two poems of Homer 
express in the liveliest manner, and were in- 
tended to expose, the capital mischiefs and in- 
eonvenienciet arising from the political state 
pf old Greece ; the Iliads the dissensions that 
mt«rdly-.pring .p .mongrt . number rf i«d^ 
pendent chiefs; and the Odyssey^ the inso- 
lence of' their greater subjects, more especially 
when unrestrained by the presence of their so- 
vereign. 

These were the subjects of his pen. , And 
can any thing more exactly resemble the con- 
dition of the feudal times, when, on occasion 
of any great enterprise, as that of the Crusades, 
the designs of the confederate Christian states 
were perpetually frustrated^ or interrupted at 
I^astj by thi dissensions of . their leaders ; and^ 
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HamA theif afl&irs «t home: a5 pprpetoally difitessed 
#nd disorder^' by dbmei^tic lioeaoe^ and* the 
rebellious usurpations of theif greater yastels -^ 

It is trte^ a9 to the charge of ddmeSiic U* 
eefti^e, ao exactly dbes the parallel rHat betweeii 
old Greece and old England, I find one ei^ 
eeptioH' to ity m each country : and- daat (me^ 
a Romance*critic would shew himself very uii- 
courteous^ if he did not take a pleasure to ce- 
lebrate. Guy, the renowned earl oiWarwkky 
old' stories say, returned fromi the holy i^ar^ to 
Ms lady in the disguise of a pilgrim or beggary 
ias Ult^ses did to P£K£lop)s. Wbit tiiie sotK 
picibnd were of the Knight and the ISxsto^ die 
<ioiitriyanoe itself but too plainly deelafids* But 
their fears were groiindless in both cases., Oilly 
the Knight seems to hafVe had the acfi^dtage of 
the Prince of Ithaca: for, instead Of idotiisg^ 
suitors to drive out of his castle, hehad oniy 
to contemplate his good lady in the peaceful 
and pious office of distributing daily alms to 
iiiu poor men. 



No conclusion, however, is to be 
from a single instance ; and> in general, it ri 
said, the adventurers into die Bbfy Land coulct^ 
no. more depend on thtt fld«Ii<yotf their spouges,. 
than of their vassals. So that, in all' re^pet!ts. 
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Jerusalem w$is to the European, what Troy 
had been to the Qrecian herges. And, though 
the Odyssey found no rival aniopg the Gothic 
poems^ you will' thinly it natural enough from 
these corresponding circumstances, that TassO^s 
ia^tiorlal work- should be planned upon th9 
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i«[BR XJET it be no surprise to yon that, fai the 
close of my last Letter, I presumed to bring 
the Giemsalemine Uberata into competition 
with the Iliad. ^ 

So far as the heroic and Gothic mamiers are 
die same, the pictures of each, if well takea, 
must be equally entertaining. But I go fur- 
ther, and maintain that the circumstances, in 
which they differ, are clearly to the advantage 
of the Gothic designers. 
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You see, my purpose is to lead you from 
this forgotten Chivalry to a more amusing sub^ 
ject ; I mean, the Poetry we still read, though- 
it was founded upon it. 

. Mudi has been said, and with great truths 
of the felicity of Hom£r*s age, for poetica) 
manners. But, as Homer was a citizen of the 
world, when he had seen in Greece, on the 
one band, the manners he has described, could. 
he, on the other hand, have seen in the West 
the manners of the feudal ages, I make no 
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doalrt^bat he would oett&ilflily have preferred ^"ttA 
the latter. Aiid the gtounds of this pi^eference \ 
would, I Suppose, have been, ",f*e improved \ 
** gaUdntry ef the Chthic linigkt^ ; and the , 
** sApericr solemnity of thdr ^perstitionsJ* 

If an]^ gt^at poet, like IIoMer^ had flou- 
rished in t^e^ times, and given the feudal 
tiiahtie^s ftorti Vttt l^ (for, after all, Spenser , 
and Tasso came ^06 late, and it was impossi^ 
ble for them to pkiht thily ind perfectly what 
Wag no longer seen or belieVed) ; thiti prefet- 
enct, I j)ersaade injrself, had befeh ver^ sensi^ 
ble. But their fortune was hot so happy : 

omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 
N«cte, carent quia vate sacro^ 

A^ it is, we may take a guess of what the 
subject waft capable of affording to real genius, 
from the rude sketches we have of it in the old 
Romancers. And it is but looking into any of 
them to hb cofivinced, that the GaclakItrt, 
which inspifisd the feudal times;^ was of a 
nature to fttrhish the poet with finer scenes 
-and subjects of description in every view, than 
the simple and uncontrolled barbarity of the 
Grecian. 
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The principal entertainment arising from the 
delineation of these consists in the exercise of 
the boisterous passions, which are provoked 

rand kept alive, from one end of the lUad to 
the other, by .every imaginable scene of rage, 
revenge, and slaughter. In the other, toge* 
ther with these, the gentler and more humane 
aflfections are awakened in us by the nK>st in- 
teresting displays of love apd . friendship ; of 
love, elevated to its noblest heights; and of 
friendship, operating on the purest motives. 

'The mere variety of these , paintings is a relief 
to the Feader, as well as writer. But their 
beauty, novelty, and patho9> give them a vast 
advantage,. 09 the comparison. 
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'' So that, on the whole, though the spirit, 
passions, rapine, and violence, of the two sets 
of manners were^equal, yet there was-^ an ele* 
^ance, a variety; a dignity in the feudal, wbidbL 
the other wanted* 

As^toREUGipysMACHiKEa^Vj perhaps the 

popular system of each was^equaljy remote 

irom reason ; yet the latter had ^om^thipg ifi 

'it more amusing, as well ^s more awakenioj^ ta 

! the'imaginatipn^ ' . 
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The current popular tales of * Elves and ixrtvtk 
J'airies were even jfitter to take the credulous 
mind, and charm it into a willuig admiration 
of the specious miracles whigh wayward fancy 
ddights in, than those of the old traditionary 
jrabble of Pagan divinities. And then, for th^ 
4nore solemn fancies of witchcraft and incanta^ 
tion, the Gothic are above measure striking 
and terrible. 

- You will tell me, perhaps, that these fencies^ 
as terrible as they were, are but of a piece with 
those of Pagan superstition ; and that nothing 
eanjexceed what the classic writers have related 
or feigned of its magic and necromantic horrors. 

To spare you the* trouble of musteriogvup 
against me all that your extensive knowledge 
of antiquity would furnish, let me confess to 
you that many of the ancient poets have occa* 
sionally adorned this theme* If, among twenty 
others, I select only the names of Ovip, Se^ 
NBCA, . i^nd I;ucAN, it is, because thes^ writers^ 
by the d^racter of their genius, were best 
qualified for the task, and have, besides, ex«, 
ert^ their whole strength upon it* Lucan, 
specially, has drawn out all the pomp of hiy 
eloq[uence in celebrating those ThessalIan 
Charms, 
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i«mt ficti quas nulla Ucentta monstri 

Transierat^ quatum, quioquid non credi- 
tuir^ ars est. 

Yet^ STILL I pretend to shew you that all his 
prodigies^ fell short of the Gothic : and you 
will come the leets teluiitantly into my sentp* 
ments, if you reflect^ ^^ That Kbe thick and 
troubled stream of superstition^ which flowed 
X so plentifully in the classic ages^ has been con- 
\ stantly dee^tiing Mid darkening by the con- 
\ flnence of those supplies, which ignorance and 
corrupted religion have poured in upon it.'7 

First^.you will call to mind that ail^the 
gloomy visions of daemons and spirits^ wnicl^ 
f sprung out of the Altexandrian or Platonic phi- 
I losopfay, were in the later ages of Paganisna 
engrafted on the old stock of classic supersti-> 
ticHciX These portentous dreams, new hatched 
to tUe wofidtime^ as Shakespear speaks, en-^ 
abled ApulkiCs to outdo Lucan himself, in 
some of his taiagic scenes and exhibitions. 

« 

- Nextj you will observe that m fresh and ex*% 

/ haustiess swarm of Ihe direst superstitions tobk 

y ^ I / their birth in the frozen regions of the North) 

ajid WCTB naturally enough conceived in the 

imaginations of a people invdived in tenfoUi 
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4»rlme3s; I meaii, in the thickest shades of 
ignorance^ as well as in the glpom of their 
comfortless woods and forests. I call these the 
direst superstitions,; for though the South and 
East may have produced some that shew more 
wild and £mtastic, yet those of the North have 
ever been of a move aombrgus. and horrid aspect^ 
tgreeaUy to. the singuter circumstances and 
iituation of that savi^ jiLud benighted people.. 
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These dismal fanciesj which the barbarians 
carried out with them in their migraticma into 
ike Nocth-^wesjb^ took the leadier and the faster 
hokl of men's minds, from, the kindred dark-i 
nesa into which the Westera world was then 
fallen, and from the desolation (so apt to en-^- 
gender all fearful conceits and apprehensions) 
which eveiy where: attended the incursions of 
those ravag^rs. 

Las%^ befoie the RpmaDcera applied them-* 
selves to dress up these dreadful stories, Chris^. 
tiaa superstttiposL had grown to its height, and 
had transfen^ed oti the magic system all its ad« 
ditional.and supernumerary horrors J/ 

I Takings npw, thfi yuhole together, you will 

/cl$i^rly see wbftt \ie skte to Ci^qlude of the 

&Qfbi^ 9y9tQtti. of prod^ and enchisntment ;: 
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Wnich was not so properly -a single system^ ad 
the aggregate, : ' » 

* — of all that nature breeds 
I Perverse ; all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
I Which fables yet had feign'd or fear conceiv'd. ' 

For, to the frightful forms of ancient necro^ 
mancy (which easily travelled down tons, i^ben 
the fairer ofiliprmg of pdg^ iifvi^nttdn iMt its 
Way, or was swallowed up in the general dark- 
ness of the barbarous ages) were now joineJthe 
hideous phantasms which had terrified the 
N(5rthem nations ; ,and, to complete the' hor- 
rid gronp6, with these w«s« incorporated the 
still more ti^mendous spectres of. Christian- sa- 
perstition* . 

In this state of things, as I said, the Ro- 
mancers went to work ; and with these multi-f' 
plied images of terror on their minds, you will 
eonclude, without being at the pains to foi*m 
particular comparisons, that they must manage 
ill indeec), not to surpass,' in this walk of ma-^' 
^Qal incantation, the' original classic Tablet's. • 

But, if you require a comparison, I can tell 
yott where it is to be made, with much- ease, 
and to great advantage: I mean, in Shake-* 
iFEAK^s Macbeth^ where you will'find (as his 
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best critic .observes) ^* the Danish or Northern, 
'* intermixed with the Greek and Roman en- 
^^ chantments ; and all these worked up toge- 
^^ ther with a sufficient quantity of our own 
" country superstitions. So that Shak£SP£ar*s 
" WTitch'Scenes (as the same writer 'adds) are 
'^ like the chanm they pt^pare in one of them : 
^' whie^re the ingredients are gathered from every 
'^ thing shocking in the' natural world; as* 
^^ here, from every thing absurd in the moruL'^ 
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Or, if you suspect this instance, as deriving, 
somewhat of its force add plausibility from the 
ma^c^ hand of this critic, you may turn to 
another in a great po^ of that time ; who has. 
been at the pains to make the comparison him7 
self, and whose word, as he gives it in honest 
prose, may surely be taken. ,* 



In a work of B. Jokson, which he calU 

• 

Thb MAsauE OF QusBNS, there are some; 
WitdfHscenes ;• written with gingulai; care, an4 
in emulation, as it may seem, of Shak£SPSar*8 ; 
but certainly with th^ view (for so he tells us 
himself) of reconciling ' the practice of anti- 
quity to theneoteric, and making it famiUar 
with our popular witchcrafts *"^ 

. This Masque is accompanied with notes of 
the learned author, who had rifled all the 
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lartTtuL atoiaft of ancient and modem 'Ukmnanamagy, 
to furnish out his entertainment; and who 
talc^s care to io&Mrm us^ under each head, 
Dvhence he had fetehed the ingrediente> out of 
which it lA compounded^ 



In this elaborate work c£ Jonson yoo. have^ 
then, an easy opportunity of comp^jipg th^ 
Kincient with the modem magie. Anfl tbo^gh> 
as he was an idolater ojF the ^i^ci^PAts^ you will 
expect him to draw freely from that source, 
y^t feoBn the large, use he maizes, too^ of ^is 
other mone veceni authpcltiei, you will peP- 
oeive that some of the. dai?kest shia/d^. of his 
picture are owing to hiftta and eircuni^anc^ 
which he bad oatc^d^ and co^ o^y eatch, 
from the Qothit enohaatn^itnts^ ^T^i; a)|ch of 
these circumstances, as, taken hy theffselvesj^ 
seem of less moment, should not be overlooked, 
since (as the port well observefi qf them) 
though they be but minutes m QeiremQnj/> y^t 
they make the act more 4mh: mA fifii 9^ 



Thus MOCH, then, njoy set w for a ca0t oj 

SHAKissp^AR'a^ and Jons^k's magio: ahun^ 

I dantly sufficient, I must think, to coAvi^cQ 

\ you of the superiority of the Gothic charms 

- »nd incantations^ to the cl»ssic» 
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Tboi^by ^h^T aU, the conclusion is not to Lettjsr 
b&4^awi:|.tp iQUcl;^ from particular passages, as 
ffqm t^ generaJL impression left on our minds 
in reaching tbc^ ancient sincl modern poets. And 
this is so muc||i in favour of the lattery that 
Mr. Addison scruples not to say, " The an- 
*' cients have not much of this poetry among 
*^ them ; for indeed (continues he) almost the 
*^ whole substance of it owes its original' to the 
** darkness and superstition of later ages — Our 
** forefathers looked upon nature with more 
•* reverence and horror, before the world was 
'^ enlightened by learning and philosophy ; and 
*^ loved to astonish themselves with the ap- 
*' prehensions of witchcraft, prodigies, charms, 
'^ and inchantments. There was not a village 
^^ in England, that had not a ghost inr it ; the 
^^church-yards were all haunted; every. lai^ 
^^ common had a circle of fairies belonging to 
*^ it ; and there was scarce a shepherd to be 
^^ met with, who had not seen a spirit." 

We are upon enchanted ground, my friend ; 
and you are to think yourself well used, that 
I detain you no longer in this fearful circle. 
The glympse, you have had of it, will help 
your imagination to conceive the rest. And 
without more words you will readily appre* 
bend that the fancies of our modem bards are 
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lbttcr not only more gallant, but^ on a change of 
the scene, more sublime, more terrible, more 
alarming, than those of the -classic fablers. In 
a word, *you will find that the manners they 
paint, and the superstitions they adopt, are 
the more poetical for being Oothic. 
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LETTER VII. 

JtSUT nothing shews the difference of the two Lktteii 
systeqas under consideration more plainly, 
than the effect they really had on the Two 
greatest of our Poets ; at least the two which 
an English reader is most fond to compare 
with Homer ; I mean,. Spekser and Milton. 

It is not to be doubted but, that each of 
these bards had kindled his poetic fire from 
classic fables. So that, of course, their pre- 
judices would lie that way. Yet they both 
appear, when most inflamed, to have been 
more particularly rapt with the Gothic fables 
of Chivalry. ' 

Spenser; though he had been long nou- 
rished with the spirit and substance of Homer 
and Virgil, chose the times of Chivalry for 
his theme, and Fairy Land for the scene of 
his fictionsi He could have planned, no. 
doubt, an heroic design on the exact classic 
model: or, he might have trimmed between 
the Gothic and classic, as his contemporary 



Letter Tasso did. But the charms oi fairy prevailed. 
And if any thiiik, he was seduced by Ariosto 
into this choice, they should consider that it 
could be only for the sake of his subject ; for 
the genius and character of these poets was 
widely different. 
.. ' * 
,' i[ Under this idea then of a Oothkj not classi-^ 
I cal poem, the Fairy Queen ia to be read and 
crSticized. And on these principles it would 
not be difficult to unfold its merit in another 
way than has been hitherto attempted. 

MiwON, it is true, preferred the classic *mo-' 
del to the Crothic. But it was after long hesi- 
tation ; and his favourite subject was Artqujil 
and his Knights of the round table. On this, 
he. had fixed for the greater part of his life. 
What led him to change his mind was, partly, 
as I suppose, his growing fondness for religious 
subjects; partly, his ambition to take a dif- 
ferent rout from Spenses^; but ebiefly per- 
haps, the discredit into which the stories of 
Chivalry had now faUen by th^ iipmortol satire 
J of Cervantes. Yet we see through all hi^ 
poetry, where his enthusiai^m flainqs out most^ 
[/a certain predilection for the licgends of Chi* 
valiy before the febles of Gfr^^ce* 
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This circumstance, you kijiow, has given LttTBii 
ofierice to the austerer and more mechanical 
critics. They are ready to censure his judg^ 
ment, as juvenile and unformed, when they 
see him so delighted, on all occasions, with 
the Crothic romances. But do these censors 
imagine that Milton did not perceive the de- 
fects of these works, as well as they ? No : it 
was not the composithn of books of Chivalry, j' 
but the manners described in them, that took [ 
his fancy ; as appears from his Allegro — 

Towred cities please us then 
And the busy hum af men. 
Where thnmgs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
. Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commendi. ^ 

And when in the Penseroso he draws, by a 
fine contrivance, the same kind of image to 
sooth melancholy which he had before given 
to excite mirth, he indeed extols an author^ 
or two, 6f these romances, as he had before, 
in general, extolled the subject of them : but 
they are authors worthy of his praise ; not the 
writers of Amadis, and Sir Launcekt of the 
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I-^WE Lake; but Fairy Spenskr, and Chaucer 
himself, ^ho has left an unfinished story on 
the Gothic or feudal model; 

Or, call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball and of Algarsiff^ 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That ownM the virtuous ring and glass. 
And of the wondrous horse of brass. 
On which the Tartar king did ride ; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of turneys and of trophies hung. 
Of forests and inchantnients drear. 
Where more is meant than meets the eap. 

The conduct then of these two poets may 
incline us to think with more respect, than is 
commonly done, of the Gothic manners; I 
mean, as adapted to the uses of the greater 
poetry. 

I shall add nothing to what I before ob-^ 
served of Shakespear, because the subli* 
mity (the divinity, let it be, if nothing else 
will serve) of his genius kept no certain rout, 
but rambled at hazard into all the r^ons of 
human life and manners, . So that we <:iui 
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hardly say what he preferred, or what he re- Letter 
jected, on full deliberation. , Yet one thing is ' , ' 
clear, thatfeven he is gre$iter when hef usesj 
Gothic manners and machinery, than when he ! 
employs classical: which brings us again toi y 
the same point, that th^ former have, by theirj'^ 
nature and genius, the advantage of the latter^ 
in producing the suhltme?i 
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LETTER VIII. 

vuL* I SPOKE « of criticizing SPEKste's poeA 
*^ under the idee, not of a ckssieal^ but GofMc 
" composition.'* 

It is certain, much light might be thrown 
X)n that singular work, were an able critic to 
consider it in, this view. For instance, he 
might go some way towards explaining, per* 
haps justifying, the general plan and conduct 
of the Femry Queen^ which, to classical readers, 
has appeared indefensible. 

I have taken the fancy, with your leave, to 
try my hand on this curious subject. 

> When an architect examines a Gothic struc- 
ture by Grecian rules, he finds nothing but 
deformity. But the Gothic architecture has 
its own rules, by which when it comes to be 
examined, it is seen to have its merit, as well 
as the Grecian. The question is not, which 
of the two is conducted in the simplest or truest 
taste: but whether there be not sense and de^ 
«ign in both, when scrutinized by the laws on 
which each is projected. 
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The same observation holds of the two lbtteb 

VIII» 

sortk of poetry. fJudge of the Fatty Queen 
by the classic models, and you are shocked 
tvith its disorder : consider it with an eye to itd 
Gothic original, and you find it regular. The 
unity and simplicity of the former are more 
complete : but the latter has that sort of unity 
and simplicity, which results from its nature, 4 - 

The Fairy Queen then, as a Gothic poem, 
derives its method, as well as the other cha- 
racters of its composition, from the established 
modes and ideas of Chivalry. _- 

It was usual, in the days of knight-erratitry, 
at the holding of any great feast, for knights 
to appear before the prince, who presided at 
it, and claim the privilege of being sent on 
any adventure to which the solemnity might 
give occasion. Tot it was supposed that, 
when such a throng of hnights and harons 
bold, as Milton speaks of, were got together, 
the distressed would flock in from all quarters, 
as to a place where they knew they might find 
and claim redress for all their grievances. 

This was the real practice, in the days of 
pure and ancient Chivalry. And an image 
of this practice was afterwards kept up in the 

¥0L. IV. u 
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tETTBR castles of the great, on any extraordinary (esti^ 
val or solemnity : of which, if you want an in- 
stance, I refer you to the description of a feast 
made at Lisle in 1453f in the court of Phimp 
the good,, duke of Burgundy, for a Crusade 
against the Turks : as you may find* it given 
at large in the menaoirs of Matthieu de Con- 
ci, Olivier de la Marche, and Monstrelet. 



V 



That feast was held for twelve days: and 
each day was distinguished by the claim and- 
allowance of some adventure. 

Now,*4aying down this practice as a founda* 
tion for the poefs design, you will see how 
properly the Fairy Queen is conducted. 

"^^ I DEVISE,'* says the poet himself i^ 



his letter to Sir W. Raleigh, " that the Fairy 
^^ Queen kept her annual feaste xii days : upon 
*^ which xii several days, the occasions of the 
" xii several adventures happened ; which 
being undertaken by xii several knights^ a.re 
in these xii books. severally handled/* 



it 



Here you have the poet delivering hi^ own 
method, and the reason of it. It arose out of 
the order of his subject. And would you desire 
a better reason for his choice ? 
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Yes ; you will say, a poet's method is not / Lettex 
that, of his siibject, I grant you, as to the or- ! 
der of timej in which the recital is. made ; for 
here, as Spenser .observes (and his own prac- 
tice agrees to the rule), lies the main diflference 
between the poet historicaly and the historio-- 
grapher t the reason of which is drawn from / 
the nature of Epic composition itself, andf 
holds equally let the subject be what it will, 
and whatever the system of manners be, on 
which it is conducted. Gothic or Classic 
makes no difference in this respect. 

But the case is not the same with regard to 
the general plan of a work, or what may be 
called the order oi distribution^ which is and 
must be governed by the subject-matter itself. 
It was as requisite for the Fairy Queen to con- 
sist of the adventures of twelve Knights, as for 
the Odyssey to be confined to the adventures 
of one Hero: justice had otherwise not been 
done to his subject / 

So that if you will say any thing against the 
poet^s method, you must say that he should 
not have chosen this subject. But this objec- 
tion arises from your classic ideals of Unity,! 
which have no place here : and are in eVery ' 
"view foreign to the purpose, if the poet ha? 

. u 2 
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Lbttek found means to give his work* though con- 

sisting of many parts^ the advantage of Unity. 

iFor in some reasonable sense or other, it is 

agreed^ every work of art must be one^ the 

' ^^fcfy idea of a work requiring it. 

If you ask then, what is this Unity of Spen- 
ser's Poem ? I say. It consists in the relation 
of its several adventures to one common origi' 
naly the appointment of the Fairy Queen; 
and to one common end^ the completion of 
the Fairy Queen's injunctions. The knights 
issued forth on their adventures on the breaking 
, up of this annual feast : and th^ next annual 
feast, we are to suppose, is to bring them 
together s^in from the atchievement of their 
several charges* 

This, it is true, is not the classic Unity, 
which consists in the representation of one 
entire action : but it is an Unity of another 
sort, an unity resulting from the respect which 
a number of related actions have to one com- 
inon purpose. In other words, it is an unity 
of design, and not of action. 

• 

This Gothic meChod of design in poetry 
may be, in some sort, illustrated by what is 
called the Gothic method of design in gs^r- 
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dening. A wood^ or grove cut out into many tatni 

separate avenues or glades was among the most 

favourite of the works of art, which our fathers 

attempted in this species of cultivation. These 

walks were distinct from each other, had each 

their several destination, and terminated on 

their own proper objects. Yet the whole was 

brought together and consid^^d under oiie 

view, by the relation which these various 

openings had, not to each other^ but to their 

common i^nd concurrent center. You and I 

are^ perhaps, agreed that this sort of gardening 

is not of so true a taste as that which Kent 

and Nature have brought us acquainted with ; 

where the supreme art of the designer consists 

in disposing his ground and objects into an 

entire landship ; and grouping them, if I may 

use the term, in so easy a manner, that the 

careless observer, thourii he be taken with the ►' f ^ ' 

symmetry of the whole, discovers no art in th^ « ^ f , 

combination: ' ^ ' \ 

In lieto aspetto il bel giardin s'aperse, 
Acque stagnant!, mobili cristalli, 
Fior vari, e varie piante^ herbe diverse, 
Apriche c^ollinette, ombrose valli, 
Selve, e spelunche in una vista ofierse ; 
E quel, che'l hello, e'l caro accresce 4 Topre, 
^ IJ arte, che tutto s4, nulla si scopre. 

Tasso, c, XVI, s. ix. 
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This, I siLfy may be the truest tute in gar* 
dening, because the sitnplest : yet there is a 
mai^fest regard ,to unity in the other mediod ; 
which has had its admir^v, as it may have 
again^ and is certainly not without its design 
Mid beauty. 

• 
But to return to our poet Thus fiair he 
drew from Gothic ideas; and these ideas, I 
think, would lead him no further. But, as 
Spenser knew what belcmged .to classic com- 
position^ be was tempted to tie his object stiU 
closer together by one expedient of his own^ 
and by another taken from his classic models. 

His ovm was, to interrupt the proper story 
of each book, by dispersing it into several ; in-p 
volving by this means, and ais it were iliter# 
twisting the several aetions together, in order 
to give something like the appearance of one 
I action to his twelve adventures. And for thia 
conduct, as absurd as it i^eems, h^ had sotne 
great examples in the, Italian poets^ thou|^h, 
I believe, they were lied into it hy distent 
motives. 

The other expedient, which he borrowed 
from the claasicei^ was^ by adopting onesupe- 
f ioi: character, wbi«h should be seen throughout. 
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Princ^ Arthur, who had a separate adventure 
of his own, was to have his part in each of the 
other ; and thus several actions were to be em- 
bodied by the interest which one principal 
Hero had in thenr all. It is even observable^ 
that Spenser gives this adventure of Prince 
Arthur, in quest of Gloriana, as the proper 
subject of his poem. And upon this idea th^ 
late learned editor of the Fairtf Queen has at- 
tempted, but, I think, without success, to de- 
fend the unity and simplicity ofnts fable. The 
truth was, the violence of classic prejudices 
forced the poet to afiect this appearance of 
unity, though in contradiction to his Cfothic 
system. And, as far as we can judge of the 
tenour of the whole work from the finished 
half of it, the adventure of Prince Arthur,' 
whatever the author pretended, and his critic 
too easily believed, was but an after-thought ; 
and, at least, with regard to the historical 
^ahky which we are now considering, was only 
one of the expedients by which he would con* 
ceal the disorder of his Gothic plan. 



vui. 
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And if this was his design, I will venture to \ 
say that both his expedients were injudicious, i 
Their purpose was, to ally, two things, in na-yj 
ture incompatible, the CiothiCj and the classic { 
Utiity ; the effect of which misalliance was to 
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^WL* ^*^^<^^^'' ^^^ expose the nakedness of the 
Chthic. 



. * \ am of opinion then^ considering the Fairy 
Queen as an epic or narrative poem con- 
structed on Gothic ideas^ that the poet had 
done well to affect no other unity than that of 
design, by which his subject was connected. 
/ But his poem is not simply narrative; it is 
throughout allegorical : he calls it a perpetual 
allegory or dark conceit : and this chanu^r^ 
for reasons I may have occasion to observe her&r, 
after^ was even predominant in the Fairy 
Queen. His narration is subservient to his 
moral; and but serves to colour it. This he 
tells us himself at setting out^ 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize 
my song ; 



that is; shall serve for aivehicle^ or instrument 
to convey the moral. 



Now under this idea, the Unity of the 
Fairy Queen is more apparent. His twelve 
knights are to exemplify as many virtue, €mt 
of which one illustrious character is to be com* 
posed. And in this view the part of Prince 
Arthur in each book becomes essential^ wd 
yet not principal; e^actly^ as the poet haf 
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Cpntfived it. They who rest in the literal 
fttory, that is, who criticize it on the footing 
of a narrative poem, have constantly objected 
io this management. . They say, it necessarily 
breaks the unity of design. Prince Arthur^ 
they affirm, should either have had no part ia 
the other adventures, or he shojald have had 
the chief part. He should either have done 
nothing, or more. This objection I find in- 
sisted upon by Spenser's best critic *^ ; and, I 
think, the objection is unanswerable : at leasts 
I know of nothing that can be said to remove 
it, but what I have supposed above might be 
the purpose of the poet, and which I myself 
have rejected as insufficient. 



ViU. 



But how faulty soever this conduct be in the 
literal story, it is perfectly right in the moral: 
and that for an obvious reason, though his ' 
i^ritics seeni not to have been aware of it. His 
chief hero wa3 not to have the twelve virtues 
in the degree ii^ which the knights had, each 
of them, their own (such a character would be ' 
i| monster \) but he was to have so much of 
each as was requisite to form his superior cha- 
racter. Each virtue> in its perfection, is ex- 
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ti^HxR emplified in its own knight ; they are all, in a 
due degree, concentrated in Prince Arthur. " 

This was the poet's moral : and what way 
oF expressing this moral in the histan/, but by 
fitoking Prince Arthur appear Jn each adven- 
ture, and in a- manner subordinate to its proper 
Iiero? Thus, though inferior to each m hig 
own specific virtue, he is superior to all by 
1/ uniting the whole circle of their virtues in him- 
self : and thus he arrives, at length, at the 
possession of that bright form of Olory^ whose 
ravishing beauty, as seen in a dream or vision, 
had led him out into these miraculous adven- 
tures in the land of Fairy, 

The conclusion is, that, as an allegorical 
poem, the method of the Fairy Queen is go- 
verned by the justness of the moral: as a nar- 
\ rative poem, it is conducted on the ideas and 
usages of Chivalry. In either view, if taken 
by itself, the plan is defensible. But from the 
union of the two designs^ there arises a per- 
plexity and confusion, • which is the- proper, 
and only considerable, defect of this extraorr- 
dinary poem, * ' 
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LETTER IX. 

^O doubt^ Spenser might have token one 
single adventure^ of the Twelve, for the sub- 
ject of, his Poem ; or he might have given the 
principal part in every adventure- to Prince 
ArtHOr. By this means his fable had been 
of the classic kind, and its, uni^ as strict as' 
that of Homer and Virgil. 



Lbttse 
IX. 



All this the poet knew very well ; but his 
pnrpose was tiot to write a classic poem. He 
chose to adorn a Gothic story ; and, to be con- 
sisteiri: throughout, he chose that the Jbrm of 
his work should be of a piece with his subject. 

Did the pdetilo right in this? I cannot tell: 
butj comparing his work with that of another 
great poet, who followed the system yon seem 
to recommend, I see no reason to be peremp- 
tory in condemning his judgment. 

The example of this poet deserves to be con- 
sidered. It will afford, at least, a fresh con- 
firtnation of the point, I principaUy insist 
ijpon, the pre-teminence of the Gothic manners 
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andjictions^ as adapted to the ends of poetry, 
above the classic. 

1 observed of the famous ToRauATO Tasso, 
that, coming into the world a little of the latest 
for the success of the pure Gothic manner, he 
thought fit to trim between that and the classic 
model. 

« 
It was lucky for his fame, that he did so. 

For the Gothic fables falling evepjr day more 

and more into contempt, and the learning of 

the times, throughout all Europe^ taking a 

clas^c turn, the reputation of his work has 

been chiefly founded on the strong fesemblance 

it has to the ancient Epic poems. His fable 

is conducted in the spirit of the Iliad^ and with 

a strict regard to that unity of action which we 

admire in Homer and Virgil. 

• • • 
But this is not all ; we find a studied and 

close imitation of those poets, in many of the 

smaller parts, in the minuter incidents, and 

even in the descriptions and similes of his 

poem. 

The classic reader was pleased with this de- 
ference to the public taste : he saw with delight 
the favourite beauties of Homer and Virgil 
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Teflected in the Italian poet *; and was almost terma 
ready to excuse, for the sake of these, his 
magic tales and fairy enchantments. 

1 said, was almost ready ; for the offence 
given by these tales to the more &shionable 
sort of critics was so great, that nothing, I be- 
lieve, could make full amends, in their judg- 
ment, for such extravagancies^ 

However, by this means, the Gierutsalemmt 
Liherata made its fortune amongst the Prench 
wits, who have constantly cried it up above the 
Orlando Furioso, and principally for this rea- 
son, that Tasso was more classical in his fable, 
and more sparing in the wonders of Oothie 
fiction, than his predecessor! 

The Italians have indeed a predilection for 
their elder bard; whether from their prejudice 
for his subject ; their admiration of his lan- 
guage ; 'the richness of his ' invention ; the 
eomic air of his style and manner; or from 
whatever other reason. 

' Be this as it will, the French criticism has 
carried it before the Italian^ w\th the rest of 
Europe. This dextrous people have found 
sneans to lead the taste, as well a» set the. 
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fashions^ of their neighbours: and ARiofito 
ranks but little higher than the rudest Romans 
cer in the opinion of those who take their no- 
tions of these things from their writers. 

But the same principle^ which made them 
give Tasso the preference to Ariosto, has 
led them by degrees to think very unfavourably 
of Tasso himself. The mixture of the Gothic 
manner in his work has not been forgiven. It 
has sunk the credit of all the rest ; and some 
instances of false taste in the expression of hid 
sentiments, detected by their niccf critics, 
have brought matters to that pass, that, with 
their good will, Tasso himself should now fol- 
low the fate of Ariosto. 

I will not say, that a little national envy did 
not perhaps mix itself with their other reasons 
for undervaluing this gjpeat poet. They aspired 
to a sort of supremacy in letters ; and finding 
the Italian language and its best writers stand- 
ing in their way, they have spared no pains to 
lower the estimation of both. 

Whatever tlieir inducements were, they suc- 
ceeded but too well in their attempt. Our ob- 
sequious and over-modest critics were run down 
by their authority* Their taste of letters, with. 
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some yrotte things^ was brought amo^g us at hnvnm 
the Restoration. Their language, their naau^ 
ners, nay their very prejudices, were adopted 
by our polite king and his royalists. And the 
more fashionable wits, of course, set' their 
fairies, as my Lord Molesworth tells u» the 
people of Copenhagen in his time did their 
clocks, by^ the court-standard. 

Sir W. Davenant opened the way to this 
new sort of criticism ina v^y elaborate pre- 
fece to GoNDiBERT ; and his philosophic friend, 
Mr. HoBBES, lent his best assistance towards 
establishing the credit of it. These two fine \ 
letters contain, indeed, the substance of what- ) 
ever has been since written on tlie subjwt* f 
Succeeding wits and critics did no more thaa j 
echo their language. It grew into a sort of ; 
cant, with which Rymer, and the rest of that 
school, filled their flimsy essays and rambling 
prefaces. 

Our noble pritic himself* condescaided to^ 
take-up this trite theme : and it i3 npt to . be^ 
told with what alacrity and self-compiacency 
he flourishes upon it. The Gothic mann^^ aa 
he calls it, is the favourite object of his rail^ 

« Lord Shaftesbub,:^^ Adv, to an Author. 
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teiy; which is never more lively or pdidted, 
than when it exposes that ^^ bad taste which 
makes us prefer an Ariosto to a Virgil, 
and a Romance (without doubt he meant, of 
Tasso) to an Iliads* Truly, this critical sin 
requires an expiation ; which yet is easily made 
by subscribing to his sentence, "That the 
** French indeed may boast of legitimate au- 
'^ thors of a just relish ; but that the ItaUan 
" are good for nothing but to corrupt the taste 
** of those who have had no familiarity with 
** the noble antients^" 



This ingenious nobleman is, himself, one of 
, the gallant votaries he sometimes makes him- 
self so merry with. He is perfectly enamoured 
of his noble ancients ; and will fight with any 
man who contends, not that his Lordship's 
mistress is not fair, but that his own is fair 
also. 



It is certain the French wits benefited by 
this foible. For pretending, in great modesty,, 
to have formed themselves on the pure taste of 
his noble ancients, they easily drew his Lord- 
ship over to their party: while the Italians^ 
more stubbornly pretending to a taste of their 
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own, and chasing to fye for themselvet^'^in-** Lbttm 
stead of adopting the imthorised li^es of Oretce, 
were justly exposed to his resentmeibt. 

Such was the add^s of the French writers^ 
and such their triumphs over the poor ItU'^ 
lians. 



It must be owned, indeed, they had every 
advantage on their side, in this contest with 
llieir masters. The taste and learning of Itafy 
had been long on the decline; and the fine 
writers under Louis XIV. were every day ad- 
vancing the French language, such as it is 
(simple^ clear, exact, that is, fit for business 
and conversation ; but for that reason, besides 
its total' want of numbers, absolutely unsuited 
to the genius of the greater poetry)^ towards 
its last perfection. The purity of the ancient 
manner became wdl understood, and it was 
the pride of their best critics to expose every 
instance of false taste in the modem writers. 
The ItaKan, it is certain, could not stand so 
severe a scrutiny. But they had esci^)ed bet<« 
ter, if the most bshionable of the French 
poets had not, at the same time, been their ijo 

bestcntic. ^^ ' 
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I*]™* A lucky word in a verse, which sounds well 
and every body gets by heart, goes further than 
a volume of just criticism, fai short, the exact, 
but cold BoiLEAU happened to say something 
of the cUnquant of Tasso ; and the magic of 
this word, like the report of Astolfo's horn 
in Ariosto, overturned at once the solid and 
well-built reputation of the Italian poetry. 



It is not perhaps strange that this potent 
word shouFd do its business in Ftance. What 
was less to be expected, it put us into a fright 
on this side the water. Mr. Addison, who 
gave the law in taste here, took it up, and sent 
it about the kingdom in his polite and popular 
essays s. It became a sort of watchword among 
the critics ; and, on the sudden, nothing waa 
heard, on all sides, but the clinquant of Tasso. 

After all, these two respectable writers might 
not intend the mischief they were doing. The 
observation was just ; but w$is extended much 
farther than they meant, by their witless fol- 
lowers and admirers. The effect was, as I 
said, that the Italian poetry was rejected in 
the gross, by virtue of this censure; though 
the authors of it had said no more than thi3,' 
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** that their best poet had some false thoughts^ Letthi 
^^and dealt^ as they supposed^ too much in 
'Mncredible fiction." 



I leave you to make youi" owti inflexions on- 
this short history of the Italian poetry. It is 
not my design to be its apologist in all respects* 
However, with regard to the ^r^t 'of these 
charges, I presume to say, that, as just as it 
is in the sense in which I persuade myself it 
was intended, there are more instances of na-« 
tural sentiment, and of that divine simplicity 
we admire in the a^ncients, even in Guarini's 
Pastor Fido, than in the best of the French 
poets* 

And as to the last charge, I pretend to shew 
you, in my next Letter, that it implies no 
fault at all in the Italian poets. 
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LETTER X. 

LsTTBit (yHI non sa eke cosa sia Italia ?-^lf this, 
question could ever be reasooably asked on 
any occasion^ it must surely be when the wit 
and poetry of that people were under consider- 
ation. The enchaating sweetness of their 
tongue^ the richness of their inTentioii, the 
fire and elevation of their genins^ the qplen* 
dour of their expression on great sobject&r ^nd 
the native simplicity of their sentiments on 
affecting ones ; all these are such manifest ad- 
vantages on the side of the Italian poets^ as 
should seem to command our highest admira- 
tion of their great and capital worics. 

Yet a different language has been held by 
our finer critics. And, in particular, you hear 
it commonly said of the tales of Fairy y which 
they first and principally adorned, " that they 
are extravagant and absurd ; that they sur- 
pass all bounds, not of truth only, but of 
probability; and look more like the dreams 
of children, than the manly inventions of 
poets.** 
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All this, and more, has l^een said ; and, if i^rtn 
truly said, who would not lament 

L'arte del po^tar troppo infelice ? 

For they are not the cold fancies of plebeian 
poets, but the golden dreams of Ariosto, the 
celestial visions of Tasso, that are thus derided. 

But now, as to the extravagance of these 
fictions, it is frequently, I believe, much less 
than these laughers apprehend. 

To give an instance or two, of this sort. 

One of the strangest circumstances in those 
books, is that of the women-warriors^ with 
which they all abound. Butler, in his Hu-- 
dibras, who saw it only in the light of a poeti- 
cal invention, ridicules it, as a most unnatural 
idea, with great spirit. Yet in this represen- 
tation, they did but copy from the manners of 
the times, Anna Comnena tells us, in the 

I r 

life of her father, that the wife of Robert the ^ 

Norman fought side by side with her husband, 
in his battles ; that she would rally the flying 
soldiers, and lead them back to the charge: 
and NiCETAs observes, that, in the time of 
Manuel Comnena, there were in one Cru- 
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Lettbr sade many women^ armed like men> on horse* 
back. 

■ 

What think you now of Tasso*s Clarindaj 
whose prodigies of valour I dare say you have 
often laughed at ? Or, rather, what think you 
of that constant pair, 

^f GiLDiPPE et OpoARDO amauti e sposi, 
^^ In valor d'arm^, e in lealt^ famosi ?** 

c. Hi. s. 40. 

Again: what can be more absurd and in- 
credible, it is often said, than the vast armies 
we read of in Romance? a circumstance, to 
which Milton scruples not to allude in those 
lines of his Paradise Regained--^ 

Such forces met not^ nor so wide a camp. 
When AoRiCAN with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as Romances tell, 
. The city' of Gall aph rone, from thence to wia 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica. 

Vb. III. ver. 337. 

The classical reader is much scandalized on 

these occasions, and never lails to cry out on 

the impudence of these lying fablers. Yet if 

^ ibe did but reflect on the prodigious swarms 

i which Europe sent out in the Crusades, and 

that tfa^ transactions of those days furnished 
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the Romance-writere with their ideas and i-btt«r 
ims^s, he would see that the marvellous in 
such stories was modest enough^ and did not 
very much exceed the strict bounds of histori* - \ 
cal vepresentation. 

The first army, for instance, that marched 
for the Holy Land, even affeer all the losses it 
had sustained by the way, amounted, we are 
told, when it came to be mustered in the plains 
of Asitty to no less than seven hundred thou- 
sand fighting men: a number, which would 
almost have satisfied the Romancer's keenest 
appetite for wonder and ampKfication. 

A third instance may be thought still more 
remarkable. 

*' We read perpetually of walls of fire raised 
" by magical art to stop the progress of knights- 
" errant. In Tasso, the wizard Ism£NO guards 
*' thejnchanted forest with walls of fire. In 
" the Orlando Inamorato, L. iii. c. i. Man- 
" DRICARDO is endeavoured to be stopped by 
*^ enchanted flames ; but he makes his way 
<* through all;* 



Thus far the learned editor of the Fairy, 
Queen [Notes on b. iii* c. xi. s. 25.] who con- 
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UmM tents himself^ like a good Romance-critic^ with 
observing the fact, without the irreverence of 
presuming to account for it. But if the pro* 
fene will not be kept within this decent reserve 
we may give them to understand^ that this 
fancy, as wild as it appears, had some founda- 
tion in truth. For I make no question but 
these J?re«, raised by magic$il art, to stop the 
prQgress of assailants, were only the flames of - 
FEUGREGEOis, as it was called, that is of wild- 
fire, which appeared so strange, on its first 
invention and application^ in the barbarous ages* 

We hear much of its yronders in the ^history 
of the Crusades ; and even so late as Spenser's 
own time they were not forgotten. Davila, 
speaking of the siege of Poitiers in I569, tells 

' us Ahhondavano nella citta le provisioni 

da gu€7Ta ; tra le quali^ quaniita inestimon 
bile di fuochi artificiati, lavorati in diverse 
Tnaniere, ne'quali avenano i defensori posta 
grandissima sperainza di respingere gli assalti 
de^nemici. Lib. v, 

Hence^ without doubt, the magical ^fiames 
and Ji^y walhy of the Gothic Romancers s ; 

S For an account of some other wonders in Romance^ 
such as enchanted arms, invulnerable bodies, Jiying horses^ 
&c* fife L'Esprit des Loix, L utiii. c,^ 
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and who will say, that the specious miracles 
of HoiiSE himself had a better foundation ? / ^ 

But, after all, this is not the s^ of defenos 
I mean chiefly to insist upon. fLet others ex* 
plain away these wonders, so. odSensive to cer- 
tain philosophical critics. They' are welcome / 
to me in their own proper form, and with all j 
the extravagance commonly imputed to them*! 

It is true, the only criticism, worth regard* 
ing, is that which these critics lay claim to^ ^ 
the philosophical. But there is a sort which 
looks like philosophy^ and is not. May not 
that be the case here ? 

CXbis criticism, whatever name it deserves, 
supposes that the poets, who are lyars by pro* 
fession, expect to hs^ve their lyes believed. 
Surely they are not so unreasonable. They 
think it enough, if they can but bring you to 
imagine the possibility of them/) ' 

And how small a matter will serve for this ) 
A legend, a tale, a tradition, a rumour^ a su- 
perstition ; in short, ^ny thing is enough to be 
the basis of their air-formed visions. Does 
any capable reader trouble himself about the 
truth, or even the credibility pf their fancies ?. 
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Lrrrsft ; Alas, iio ; he \% best pleased when he is made 
1 to conceive (he minds rfot by what magic) the 
existence of such things as his reason tells him 
did not, and ^ere never hkely to, exist 



But here, to prevent misjtakes, an explana- 
tion will be necessary. We must distinguish 
i)etween the popular beliefs and that of the 
I reader. The fictions of poetry do, in some 
degree at least, require the Jirst (they would, 
otherwise, deservedly pass for dreams indeed) : 
but when the poet has this advantage on his 
side, and his fancies have, or may be supposed 
to have, a countenance from the current su* 
perstitions of the age in which he writes, he 
dispenses with the last, and gives his reader 
leave to be as sceptical, and as incredulous, as 
he pleases. 

A fashionable French critic diverts himself 
with imagining *^' what a, person, who comes 
*' fresh from reading Mr. Addison and Mr. 
'^ ]L<ocKE, would be apt to think of Tasso's 
*^ Enchantments^.** 



The English reader will, perhaps, smile at 
seeing these two writers so coupled together : 

)» Voltaire^ E^ai sut la Poisk Epiqucy cb. vii. 
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. and; with the critic's leave> we will put Mr. 
Locke out of the question. But if be be de- 
sirous to know what a reader of Mr. Addison 
would pronounce in the case, I can undertake 

'to give him satisfiskction. 

Speaking of what Mr. Dryden calls, the 
-Fairy way of writings " IVfen of cold fancies 
and philosophical dispositions, says be, ob-* 
ject to this kind of poetry^ that it has not 
probability enough to affect the imagination. 
But — many are prepossest with such false 
^^ opinipa^, as dispose them to T^elieve these 
" particular delusions : at least, we have all 
^^ heard so many pleasing relations in favour of 
^^ them, that we do not care for seeing through 
*^ the falsehoodj and willingly give ourselves 
^* up to so agreeable an imposture." \Spect. 
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Apply, now, this sage judgment of Mr. Ad- 
dison to Tasso's Enchantments ; and you see 
that a Jalsehood convict is not to be pleaded 
against a supposed belief, or even the slightest 
hear-say. 

So little account does this wicked poetry 
make of philosophical or historical truth : all 
she allows us to look for, is poetical truth ; a 
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i'^K very slender thing indeed, and which the poet's 
eye, when rolling in ajinefrtnzy^ can but 
just lay hold of. To speak in the philosophic 
language of Mr. Hobbes, it is something much 
beyond the actual bounds, and anfy within the 
conceived possibility of nature. 
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But the source of bad criticism^ as univer- 
sally of bad philosophy, is the abuse of terms. 
A poet, they say, must follow nature ; and by 
nature we are to suppose can only be meant 
the known and experienced course of affairs 
in this world. Whereas fthe poet has a world 
of his own^ where experience has less to do^ 
thsn"Consistent imagination. 

He has, besides, a supernatural world to 
range in. He has Gods, and Fairies^ and 
Witches, at his command*Mand, 

-^ ^O! who can tell 

The hidden pow*r of herbes, and might of 
magic spell ? 

Spenser, b. v. c. ii. 

Thus, in the poet's world, all is marvellous 
f and extraordinary; yet not unnatural in one 
y sense, as it agrees to the conceptions that are 
I readily entertained of these magical and won- 

jderrworking natures. 
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Tbii trite maxtm of Jhlloiobkg Nature is 
further mtstaken, in applpng it indisonmi^ 
tMAf to all sorts of poetiy. 

in those species which ha^e men and man-^ \, 
ners professedly for their theme, a strict coak^ ! 
formity with human nature is reasonably de^ 
manded. 

Npn hie Centauros^ non Gorgon as^ Harpy iasque 
Invenies : hominem pagina nostra sapit ; 

is a proper motto to a book of epigratnd ; but 
would make a poor ^gare at the head of an 
epic poem. 

Still further in those species that address 
themselves to the heart, and would obtain their 
end, not through the imagination^ but through 
the passions, there ihe liberty of transgressing 
nature, I mean the real powers and properties 
of human nature, is infinitely restrained ; and 
poetical truth is, under these circumstances, 
almost ^severe a thing as MstoricaL ' 

llle reason is, we must first beUeve before 
we can be affected. 



But the case is different with the more 
subUme and creative poetry. This species, \ \ 
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addfessing itself solely w prineipally to the 
Imagination ;' a young and credulous iacul^^ 
which loves to admire and to be deceived ; has 
I no need to observe those cautious rules of ere- 
i dibility, so necessary to be followed by him 
who would touch the afiections and interest 
the heart 

This difference, you will say, is obvious 
enough : How came it then to be overlooked ? 
From another mistake, in extending a particu- 
lar precept of the drama into a general maxim. 

« 

The incredulus odi of Horace ran in the 
heads of these critics, though his own words 
^ confine the observation singly to the stage: 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et 

quae 
Ipse sibi tradit Spectator 

That, which passes in representation, and 
challenges, as it were, the scrutiny of the eye, 
must be truth itself, or something very nearly 
approaching to it. But what passes in narra- 
tion^ even ^n the sts^, is admitted without 
much difficulty -r 

multaque toUes 
£x oculis, quae mox narret facundia presens. 
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In the epic narration, which. may be called i^jvsk 
absensjacuudia, the reanon of the thing shews ^ 
this indalgence to be still greater. At appeals \ \ 
neither to the eye nor the ear^ but simply to- 
the imaginatiofijP 9Xid so allows the poet a 
liberty of multiplying and enlarging his im- 
postures at pleasure, in proportion to the easi- 
ness and comprehension of that iaculty''. 

These general reflexions hardly require an 
application to the present subject. The tales 
of Fairy are exploded, as fantastic and incredi*" 
We. They would merit this contempt, if pre- 
saoited on the stage; I mean, if they were 
given as the proper subject of dramatic imita*- - 
tion, and the interest oi the poef s plot- were to ^ 
be wrought out of the adventures of these mar- 
vellous persons. But the epic muse runs no 
risque in giving way to such fancifiil exhibi* 
tions. ^ 



i A celebrated writer, whose good sense, or whose per- 
verseness, would not suffer him to be the dupe of. French' 
prejudices, declares himself roundly of this opinion : '^ On : 
*' a voulu mettre en repTesentation (says he, speaking of 
^' the absurd magnificence of t^e Frenc/i <^pera) le mer- 
vsiLLEUx, qui, n*etant.£Edt que pour 6tre ima^^ est 
Aussi BiEK PLACE DANS UN POEMS- EPiaufi que ridi* 
''culement sur un theatre." INoiiv. Heloise, p. 11. 1. 
xxmj 
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lam&L You mBj Call them^ as one does^ ^^ extraor-^ 
^^ dinary dreams^ such as excdlent poets and 
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painters^ by being over-^studious^ may have 
*^ in the banning of fevers K'^ 

The epic poet would acknowledge the charge^ 
and even value himself upon it. He would 
say^ ^^ I leave to the sage dramatist the merit 
of being always broad awake^ and always in 
his 'senses. The divime dream \ and delirious 
fancy, are among the noblest of my preroga* 
tives." 

But the injustice done the Italian poets does 
not stop here. The cry is, " Magic and en- 
^^ chantments are senseless things. Therefore 
^^ the Italian poets are not worth die reading.** 
As if, because the supers titicms of Hom£r and 
Virgil are no longer believed, their poems, 
which abound in them, are good for nothing. 

Yes, you will say, their fine pictures of life 
and manners — 

And may not I say the same, in behalf of 
Ariosto and Tasso ? For it is not true that 
all is unnatural and monstrous in their poems^ 

^ Sir W. Davenant's Preface. 
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1bHscau8et>fthi8 mixture of the wonderful. Ad- hamoL 

Xi. 

mit^ for example^ ArmidaV nmnrellous con^ 
vejrance to the happy Island ; and all the rest 
ef the love-story is as natural^ that is> as suit- 
able to our common notions of that pai^ion^ as 
any thing iii Virgil or (if you will) VoLTAiRBi 

Thus^ you see^ the apology of the Italiah 
poets is easily made on every supposition. But 
I stick to my pointy and maintain that the 
Fairy tales of Tasso do him more hbnour thaii 
virhat are called the more natural, that is, the 
classical parts of his poem. His imitations of 
the ancients h&ve indeed their merit ; for he 
was a genius in every thing. But they are 
faint and cold^ and dmost insipid> when cOm^^ y 
pared with his Gothic fictions. We. make a ^ 
shift to run ovet the passages he has copied 
from Virgil. We are all on fire amidst the 
magical feats of Ismen^ and the enchantments 

ofARMIDA. 

Magnanima mensogna^ hor quando h il vero 
Si hello, che si possa k te preportre ? 

I speak at least for myself; and must freely 
own, if it were not for these /^e^ of Gothic in-* 
vention, I Ishould scarcely be disposed to give 
the Gierusalem Liberata a second reading. 

vol. IV. V 
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Urm \l i^eadity wgtet to the lively obtamtMi^ 
^^ That impenetrable armoar^ inchanted castles, 
^ '^ invulnerable bodies^ ifon men, fljmg horaes, 
^ and other aoch thmga^ are emiPf feigned by 
"^ then thttt d«K "».**] Sat, whh <iie observerV 
leaver not mt ledgneo ae we find them in the 
Italian poet»> unless the writer have anotheF 
quality^ besides tbait of courage. 

Ohediing IS tme^ thstUhe sucoess of these 

fictions will not be great, when they have no^ 

iMiger any footing in the popular belief y and 

V ^ reason is^ that readers do not usually do as^ 

^' they ought, pat tiiemselves in the circttmstm- 

ces of the poet, or rather of those of whom the 

: poet writes. But this onfy shews, that some 

ages are not so fit to write epic poems in, aft 

o&ers; not, that ikey should be otherwise 

written* 

It is also true, that writers do not succeed so^ 
well in painting what they haveheard^ as what 
they believe, themselves, or at least observe in 
others a facility of believing. And on this ac- 
count I would advise no modem poet to revive 
these Fairy tales in an epic poem. But still 
tiiis is nothing to the case in hand, where we 

** Mf. Hobbbs's Letter.' 
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Ate ^^onsUbring the merit of epic poeitoi^ writ 
ten under other oiroanistaneeBk 
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The ¥BgdXk Gods and Goikk Fi^riei we» 
equally out d qoedii when Miltqn wrote. He 
did well dierefere to supply their room with 
Angdji and Devib. ff these too ehouU weat 
out of the popular creed (and they seem in a 
hopeful way, from the liberty some late critics 
have taken with them) I know not what otfaief 
expedients ' the epic poet might have recourse 
to ; but this I know^ the ponip of Verse^ the 
energy of description, and even the finest mo- 
ral paintings, would stand him in no steads 
Without admiration (which cannot be affected \ 
but by the marvellous of celestial intervention^ 
I mean, the agency of superior natures really i 
existing, or by the illusion of the fancy taken 
to be so) no epic poem, can be long-lived. 

I am not afraid to instance in the Henriade 
itself ; which, notwithstanding the elegance of 
the composition, will in a short time be no 
more read than the Gondibert of Sir W. Da^ 
vj&NANT, and for the same reasdn. 
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Critics may talk what they will of TrutJi 
and Nature, and abuse the Italian poets as 
they will^ for transgressing both in their incre^ 
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dible fictions. But^ believe it, my friend^ 
these fictions with which thejr have studied to 
delude the worlds are of that kind of creditable 
deceits, of which a wise ancient pronounces 
with assurance, ^^ That they^ who decewcy are 
^^ hmester than they who do not deceive ; and 
^^ they, who are deceived, wiser than they who 
♦^ are not deceived.** 
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XjUT you are weary of hearing so much of Lmm 
tiiese exploded &ncies ; and are ready to ask^ 
if there be aay truth in this repreaentatioo^ 
'^ Whence it has come to pass^ that the classic 
^^ cal manners are still admired and imitated 
f by the poets, when the Gothic haye long 
^^ since fallen into disuse ?" 

The answer to this question will furnish all 
that is now wanting to a proper discussion, of 
the present subject 

One great reason of this di&renee certainty 
was^ tibiat the ablest writers of Chreece ennobled 
the ^stem of heroic manners^ while it was 
fresh and flourishing ; and their works, being ' 
master-pieces of composition, so fixed the 
credit of it in the opinicm of the world, that no 
r&eolutions of time and taste could aft^wards 
shake it^ 

• 4 

Whereas the Gothic having been disgraced 
. in their infancy by bad writers, and a new set = 
^ of manners 3pringtng up before there were any 
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litTTEM better to do them justice, they could never be 
brought into vogue by the attempts of later 
poets; who yet, in spite of prejudice, and for 
the genuine charm of tliese highly poetical 
manners, did their utmost to recommend them« 

But, FtTHtfiEit, the Gothic system was not 
ohly forced to wait long for real geiiius to do 
it hotiotir; teal geniuk was even very early 
ethploy^ against it. 

There were two caiis^ of thiii mishap, Thd 

old Romancers had ^ even outraged the truth in 

their eKtHEtvagant pictures Of Chivalry ; and 

Chivalfy itsislf, suefa as it o^ce had been, was 

\jgreatly abated. % 

Sb that ihdn of seMe were doubly disgusted 
to find it l^pre^ntatibn of things unUke^ to 
what they observed in rc»d life, and beyond 
what it was ever pdssible -should have existed* 
However, With tilieie disadvantages, therexwas 
litill so mueh of the old spirit left, and the 
fkscihattbn of tbeiie wondrous tides was so pre* 
valent, that a more than common degree ct 
sagacity and good sense was required to pene^ 
ti^ate the illMion, 

It Was one of this character^ I suppose, that 
put the famous question to Ariosto^ which 
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fias ibeen so often repntcd that I shall sjnre Lbttb» 
yoQ the disgust of heani^ it. Yet kmg hefora 
his time an immortal genius of our own (sa 
superior is the «ense of some men to. the age- 
the)r live in) saw as far into this matter^ as 
Ariosvo's examiner. 



- You will^ periiaps^ be as much surprised^ as 
I was (wfaen^ many 3?ear8 ago^ the obscxvatioa 
wiss^ nrst, made to me) to understand^ . that 
this sagacious person was Dan Chaucer ; who 
in a reign that almost realized the wonders of 
Romantic Chivalry, not only discerned the ah* 
surdity of the old Romances, bat has even rir ^ 
diculed them with ificom|)3rable spirit. 

^ HiB RiMX OF Sir Topaz in, the Canter^ 
i^ry Tales (said the curious observer, oh whose 
authority I am now building) is a manifest ban*- 
ter on these books, and may be considered as 
a sort of prehide to the adventures of Don 
jJ^uixoTE* I call it 41 moM^est banter : for we 
are to observe that this was Chaucer's owa 
tale ; and that, when in the progress of it the 
good sense of the Host is made to break in 
upon him, and interrupt him^ Chaucer ap- 
proves his disgust, and, changing his note, 
tells the simple instructive tale of Meliboeus| 
a moral taU virtuous, as he tenn* it; to Bhew^ 
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larm, what Sort of fictions were most expressive of 
real life, and most pit^per to ^ be put into thq 
hapds of the people. 

It is, farther, to be noted, that the tale of 
the Giant Olyphant and Chylde TOiPAZ waa 
not a fiction of his own, but a story of antique 
feme, and very celebrated in the days of Chi- 
valry: so that nothing oould better sait the 
i>oef s design of discrediting the old Romances, 
than the choice of this venerable legend for the 
vehicle of his ridicule upon them, 

3ut what puts the satyrio purpose of the Rime 
of Sir Topaz out of all question, is, that this 
short poem is so managed as, with infinite hu- 
BQOur, to expose the heading impertinencies of 
books of Chivalry ; the very same, which Ceri 
VANTEi afterwards drew out, and exposed at 
^ large, in his famous history. 

Indeed Sir Topaz is all Don Quixote in 
tittle ; as you will easily see from comparing 
the tyro knight^ tpgether ; who are drawn with 
the same features, are characterized by the 
same strokes, apd diflkr from each other but 
^ a sketch in miniature frpm a finished aQ4 
fltill^sized picture. 
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1. Cervantes is very particular in describing Urnm 
the person '9Lnd hahit of bis Hero, agreeably to 

the known practice of the ol4 Romancers. 
Chaucer does the same by his knight, and in 
a manner that almost equals the arch-gravity 
of the Spanish author r 

Sir To^az was a doughty swaine. 
White was his face as paine maine^ 

' His lippes red as rose. 
His rudde is like scarlet in graine, 
Aod I yoxx tell in good certaine. 
He had a seemelywse. 

His haire, his berde, was like safroune^ 
That to his girdle nought adowne. 

His shoone of cordewaine. 
Of Bruges were his hosen broun, 
His robe was of chekelatoun. 

That cost many a jane, • 

2. Cervantes tells us how Don Quixote 
passed his time in the country, before he turned 
Knight-errant. Chaucer, in the same spirit, 
celebrates his knight^s country diversions of 
huntings hawking^ shooting, and wrestlings 
those known prolusions to feats of arms ; 

He couth hunt at the wilde dere, 
And ride ^n bauking for by the rivere 
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htmnn With gfey Goshauks on hoode, 

. Thereto he was a good archere^ 
Of wrastling wa^ there none hit pere 
There any Ram should stoude. 

3. The Knights of Romance were used to 
dedicate their services to some paragon of 
beauty, such as was only conceived to exist in 
the land of Fairy, and could no where be found 
in this vulgar disenchanted world. Hence one 
of the strongest features in Don Quixote's 
character is the sublime passion he had con- 
ceived for an imaginary or iairy mistress. Sir 
' Topaz is not behind him in this extravagance : 

An Elfe^ueene woU I love, I wis. 
For in this world no woman is 

To be my make in towne. 
All other women I forsake 
And to an Elfe-queene I me take 

By dale and eke by downe. 

4* Don Quixote's passion for this idol of 
his fancy was so violent, that, after all the 
bangs and bruises of the day, instead of sufifer^ 
ing his weary limbs to take any rest, it occu<* 
pied him all night with incessant dreams and 
reveries of his mistress^ Sir Topaz is in the 
same woful plight: 
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Sir ToFAZ eke «o weary wa«-— 
That down he laid him in that place--* 
Oh, Saint Mary, benedicite 
What suleth this love at me 

To blind me so sore ? 
Me dreamed all this night parde 
An Elfe-queen shall my leman be 

And sleepe under my gore. 

5. As the chastity of the hero of La Man« 
CHA is ^ell known^ from a variety of trying 
temptations, so Sir Topaz distinguishes him- 
self by this knightly virtue : 

Full many a maide bright in boure 
They mourne for him their paramour^. 

fVhan hem were bet to sleepe^ 
But he was chaste and no lechoure. 
And sweet as is the bramble floure 

That bereth the red hipev ' 

6, The %ht of Sir Topaz with the Giant of 
three beads, in honour of his mistress. 

For needfss must he fight 

With a giant with heads thre. 

For paramours and jolitie 
Of one that shone full bright—- 

together with his arming, and the whole ridicu- 
lous preparation for the combat^ described at 
large in several stanzas^ is exactly in the 
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tmvi style and taste of Cervaktss^ on- similar oc- 
casions* 



7, Cervantes gives us to understand that 
it was familiar with bis kniglit to sleep in the 
open air^ to endure all hardships that befell, 
and to let his horse graze by him. Chauobr, 
in like manner^ of his knight^ with much hu^* 

And for he was a knight auntrous. 
He nolde slepen in none house 

But liggen in his hood^ 
His bright helme was his wang^r 
And by him fed his destrer 

Of herbes fine and good, 

V 

8, And^ lastly, as C^RVANxps, j^fter the ex* 
ample of the Romance-writers, wilj have it, 
that his knight surpasses all others of ancient 
f&m^» so Pan Chauoer is careful to vindicate 
this high prerogative, to his hero : 

Men speaken of Romances of pris 
Of HoRNECHiLD and of Ipotis, 

Of Bevis and Sir Gie, 
Of Sir LiBEAXJX and Blandamoure ; 
But Sir ToPAZi he beareth the fldure " 

Of rial chivalrie,*' 
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Thud ftur. at least to this dfect, tlie con- Lm» 
cealed authoi' (for the dispensers of these 
Jbiry favours would not be inquired after) of 
this new interpretation of die Rime of Sir 
Topaz. Other circntnstanoes of resembbnct 
night be added (for when a wellrgroutided 
hint of this sort is once . given^ and opened in 
some instances^, it is not difficult to pursue it)^ 
but one needs go no further to be certain that 
the general scope of this poem is^ Burlesque. 

Only^ I would observe^ that though^ in 
this ridiculous ballad^ the poet clearly intended 
to expose the Romances of the time^ as they 
were commonly written^ he did not mean^ 
absolutely and under every form^ to condemn 
the kind of writing itself: as^ I think, we 
must conclude from the serious air, and very 
Vidifferent conduct, of the Suuirb'stale; which 
Spenser and Milton were so particularly 
pleased with. 

JWe learn too, from the same tale, that, 
though Chaucer, could be as pleasant on the 
other fooleries of Romance, as any modern \ 
critic, he let the marvellous of it escape his 
ridicule^ or rather esteemed this character of 
the. Gothic Romance, no foolery^ For the tale 
of Cambuscan is all over Marvellous ; and 
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MiLtov^ by specifying the nirtuow rmg and 
giass, and the wondrous horse of brass, w the 
cireamstanees that diarmed him inosty shews 
yery plainly, diat, in his opmon^ these 
amusing fictions were wdl placed, and of prin- 
cipal consideration, as they surely are^ in this 
Fairy way qfwrSiing. 

Birt, whatever our old Bard would insinuate 
by his management of this enchanting tale^ 
and whatever conclusions have, in feet, been 
drawn from it by such superior and congafiial 
spirits as our two epic poets, the hd^^old 
story of Cambuscak could never atone for the 
mischiefs done to the cause of Romance, by 
the pointed ridicule of the Rime of Sir Topaz. 
Common readers would be naturally induced 
by it to reject the old Romances, in the gross : 
and thus it happened, according to the obser- 
vation I set out with, ^^ that these phantoms 
'^ of Cbivaliy had the misfortune to be laughed 
^ out of countenance by men of sense, before 
'^ the substance of it had been (airly and truly 
" represented by any capable writer.** 

Still, the principal cause of all, which 
brought disgrace on the Gothic manners of 
Chivalry, no doubt, was, That these mann««, 
which sprang oat of the feudal system, were 
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ts^gular^ as that system itself: so that when 
that political coostitutton vanished out of Eu^ 
rcpe^ the manners, that belonged to it, were 
no longer seen or understood. There was no 
example of any aoch muiners remaining on 
the iaoe of the earth : and aa they never did 
snbsist but anoe, and are never likely to sub* 
sist again, people would be led of course to 
think and speak of them, as romantic, and 
unnaturaL The consequence of which was a 
total contempt and rejection of them ; while 
the ^dassic manners, as arising out of the cus^ 
tomary and usual situations of humanity, \ 
would have many archetypes, and appear na« 
tural even to those who saw nothing similar to 
them actually subsisting before their eyes. 
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Thus, though the manners of Homer are 
perhaps as difierent from ours, as those of Chi- 
valry itself, yet as we know that such nmnners 
always belong to rude and simple ages, such as 
Homer paints ; and actually subsist at this day 
in countries that ar^ under the like qircum- 
stances of barbarity ; we readily agree to call 
them natural^ and even take a fond pleasure^ 
in the survey of them. 

Your question then is easily answered, with- 
out any obligation upon n^ to give up the 
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Crothic manners as visionary and fiuitastic. And 
the reason appears, why the Fairy Queen, 
one . of the noblest productions of modem 
poetry, is fallen into so general a nq^lect, that 
all the. zeal of its commentators is esteemed 
officious and impei^tinent, and wilt never re- 
store it to those honours which it has, once 
for all, irrecoverably lost 

In effect, what way of persuading the ge- 
nerality of readers that the romantic manners 
are to be accounted natural, when not one in 
ten-thousand knows enough of the barbarous 
ages, in which they arose, to believe they ever 
really existed ? 

Poor Spenser then, 

— — " *^ in whose gentle sprigfat 
The pure well-bead of Poesie did dwell,*" 

must, for aught I can see, be left to the ad- 
miration of a few lettered and curious men: 
^ while the many are sworn together to give no 
quarter to the marvellous, or, which may seem 
still harder, to the moral of his song. 

However, this great revolution in modern* 
taste was brought about by degrees ; and the 
steps, that led to it, may be worth the tracing 
in a distinct Letten 
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LETTER XII. 

X HE wonders of Chivalry were still in the ^^ui'^ 
memory of men, were still existing, in some 
measure, in real life, when Chaucer undertook 
to expose the barbarous relaters of them. 

This ridicule, we may suppose, hastened 
the fall both of Chivalry and Romance. At 
least from that time the spirit of both declined . 
very fast, and at length fell into such discredit, . 
that when now Spenser arose, and with a ge- 
nius singularly fitted to immortalize the land 
of Fairy, he met with every difficulty and dis- 
advantage to obstruct his design. 

The age would no longer bear the naked 
letter of these amusing stories ; and the poet 
was so sensible of the misfortune, that we find 
liim apologizing for it on a hundred occasions. 

But apologies, in such circumstances, rarely 
do any good. Perhaps, they only served to 
betray the weakness of the poef s cause, and to 
confirm the prejudices of his readeV. 

VOL. IV. z 
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Letter However, he did more than this. He gave 
an air of mystery to his subject, and pretended 
that his stories of knights and giants were but 
the cover to abundance of profound wisdom* 

. In short, to keep off the eyes of the pro{^ane 
from prying too nearly into his subject, he 
threw about it the mist of allegory : he mo- 
i*ali^ed his song : and the virtues and vices lay 
hid under his warriors and enchanters. A con- 
trivance which he had learned indeed from his 
Italian masters : for Tasso had condescended 
to allegorise his own work ; and the commen- 
tators of Ariosto had even ccmverted the ex- 
travagances pf the, Or/an<fo Furioso^ into mo- 
ral lessons. 

And this, it must be owned, was a sober 
attempt in comparison of some projects that 
were made about the same time toserve the 
cause of the old, and now-expiring Romances. 
For it is to be observed, that the idolizers of 
those Romances did by them, what the vota- 
ries of Homer had done by him. ^s the times 
improved and would less bear his strange tales, 
Y \ they moralized what they could, and 4^med the 
/ ': rest into mysteries of natural scienceA And as 
this last contrivance was principally designed 
to cover the monstrous stories of the Pagan 
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Gods, so it served the lovers of Romance to hm 
palliate the no less moiistrous stories of magic 
enchantments. 



The editor or translator of the 34th book of 
Ahadis Dfi Gaule, printed at Lyons in 1 5 77, 
has a preface etplaining the whole secret, 
whieh concludes with the$e words, *^ Voyla, 
lecteur, le fruit, qui Sj5 pent recneiller dn 
sens mystique des Romans antiques par le« 
ESPRiTS^ ESLE08, ; le commun peuple $oy con- 
tentant de"Ta simple fu&ur dk la lecturje 
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But to return to Spenser ; who, as we have 
seen, had no better way to take in his distress, 
than to hide his fairy fancies under the mystic 
c<wer of moral allegory. The only favourable 
circumstance that attended him (and this no 
doubt encouraged, if it did not producie, his 
untimely project) was, that lie was somewhat 
befriended in these fiction$, even when int^* 
preted according to tiie Letter, by the Ro-I 
mantic Spirit of li4s age ; much coui^tenanced^ 
and for a time brought into fresh credit, by tbe 
Romantic Elizabeth. Her inclination for tbe 
fancies of Chivalry is well known ; and obse- 
quious wits and courtiers would not be wanting, 
tp feed and flatter it. In sb^rt^ tilts and tpur* 
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Lettek naments 'were in voeue : the Arcadia and the 

XLL . 

Fairy Queen were written. 

* 

With these helps the new spirit of Chivalry 
made a shift to support itself for a time, when 
reason was but dawning, as we may say, and 
just about to gain the ascendant over the por- 
tentous spectres of the imagination . Its growing 
splendour; in the end, put them all to flight, 
and allowed them no quarter even among the 
poets. So that Milton, as fond as we have 
seen he was of the Qbthic fictions, durst only 
admit them on the bye, and in the way of 
simile and illustration only, 

^ And this,' no doubt, was the main reason of 
his relinquishing his long^-projected design of 
Prince Arthur, at last, for that of the Para^ 

^ dise Ij}st ; where, instead of Giants and Ma- 
gicians, he had Angels and Devils to supply 
him with the marvelhms^ jwithjgreftter^proba- 

' bility. Yet, though he dropped the tales, he 
still kept to the allegories of Spenser. And 
even this liberty was thought too much, as ap- 
pears from the censure passed on his Sin and 
Death by the severer critics. 

Thus at length the magic of the old Ro- 
; Usances was perfectly dissolved. They began 
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with refliectins: an im^e indeed, of the feudal I^^tter 
manners, but an image magnified and distorted 
by unskilful designers. Cgnxmon-«ens£j?eing \ 
offended Wtb these perversions of truth^nd 1 
nature (4$till . accounted the more monstrous, as 
the antient manners, t hey fn^etended to copy 
after, were now disused, and of most men for- 
gotten), thejifixt-stfipL. wagjo^h^^ 
alleRq r3£&^ Under this .disguise they walked ^ 
the world a while ;' the excellence of the moral V' 
and the ingenuity of the contrivance making / 
«ome amends, and being accepted as a sort of] 
apology, for the absurdity of the literal story. ! 

■ 

Under this form the tales of Fairy kept their \ 
ground, and even made their fortune at court ; \ 
where they became, for two or three reigns, j 
the ordinary entertainment of our princes. / 
But reascm^^ijLthe^iend. (assisted however by 
party, and religious prejudices), ^^j^seo— til^^ 
Qffjthe ■4«rene, and would endure these lying 
wonders^ neither in their oWn proper shapet 
nor as masked in figures, . 

« 

Henceforth, the taste of wit and poetry took { 
a new turn: and the Muse, who had wantoned ^ 
it so long in the world of fiction, was now con- ; 
strained, against her will, 

♦^ To stoop with disenchanted wings to truth/* 



